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CHAPTER  I. 

DIFFERENT     CHARACTER    OF    THE     CHASE     AMONG    SAVAGE     AND 

CIVILIZED    NATIONS A   WEEK   AT    OLVESTON   VICARAGE 

BADMINTON    AND     THE    DUKE    OF    BEAUFORT A    VISIT     TO 

BERKELEY   CASTLE THE   OLD   ABBEY PRESENT    STATE  OF 

THE    PLACE CONNECTION      BETWEEN     MEDL3EVAL     CASTLES 

AND  MODERN  SPORT THE  KENNELS THE  LODGING  ROOM  OF 

THE  HOUNDS — THE  FEEDER ORIGIN  OF  THE  FOXHOUND 

DIGNITY  OF  THE  FOXHOUND ITS  EDUCATION — QUALITIES  OF 

WELL-BRED  DOGS — THE  COST   OF  A  PACK HOW  IT  IS   KEPT 

UP HUNTERS STEEPLE-CHASES. 

The  English  have  more  than  one  variety  of  sport ; 
and  the  turf,  of  which  we  wrote  in  a  preceding 
volume,  is  very  far  from  satisfying  the  activity  of 
a  race  which  cultivates  strength  with  the  same 
care  and  respect  as  the  intellect :  they  also  dis- 
play a  true  passion  for  the  chase.  An  anecdote 
is  told  that  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo  it 
required  all  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, surnamed  on  the  English  side  of  the 
channel  the  Man  of  Iron,  to  repress  among  the 
British  troops  the  natural  instinct  of  sport  at  the 
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sight  of  hares  alarmed  by  the  thunder  of  firearms, 
and  which  got  up  under  the  very  feet  of  the 
combatants.  There  are  rich  Englishmen  who  go 
to  Norway  to  chase  the  bear,  to  Canada  to  en- 
counter the  buffalo,  and  to  the  East  Indies  to 
come  face  to  face  with  a  tiger.  At  home  they 
also  carry  on  different  modes  of  warfare  against 
the  small  number  of  wild  animals  left  among 
them.  Although  there  are  no  stags  left  in 
England  (except,  as  I  hear,  a  few  in  Devonshire) 
the  English  have  their  stag-hunt,  for  which  the 
noble  animals  are  reared  in  parks  or  brought 
from  the  forests  of  the  Continent.  Scotland  has, 
besides,  preserved  behind  its  mountains  the 
primitive  fauna,  which  is  either  hunted  or  shot 
by  gliding  from  bush  to  bush,  from  rock  to  rock, 
up  to  the  solitary  lairs  where  the  deer  collect. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  of  sport :  grouse 
shooting,  which  annually  attracts  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  to  the  Yorkshire  moors  j  pheasant- 
shooting,  otter-hunting,  wild  duck  shooting, 
which  at  times  exposes  the  sportsman  to  great 
danger,  should  he  be  surprised  among  the  rocks 
on  the  coast  by  the  rising  tide.  I  will,  however, 
confine  my  attention  to  fox-hunting,  the  most 
popular  and  national  of  all  in  England. 

Hunting — and  the  English  allow  the  fact — is 
a  relic  of  the  savage  state ;  but  it  has  undergone 
many  great  modifications  with  the  progress  of 
society.    The  natives  of  Canada  would  be  greatly 


FOX-HUNTING. 


surprised  on  being  told  that  in  England  the  chase 
is  an  amusement ;  with  them  it  is  a  daily  toil, 
and  the  only  one  they  practise.  Would  they  not 
be  still  more  surprised  were  they  told  that  the 
English  expend  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
money  in  keeping  up  among  them  a  few  repre- 
sentatives of  that  great  family  of  carnivora 
which  the  savage  tribes  have  so  much  interest  in 
destroying  ? 

Hunting,  which  plays  so  considerable  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  has  also  changed 
its  character  several  times,  according  as  disaf- 
foresting, the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  other 
causes,  effected  in  the  island  the  extinction  of 
certain  zoological  families.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  annals  of  sport,  which,  however,  offer 
more  interest  in  England  than  anywhere  else,  I 
will  proceed  to  investigate  the  present  state  of 
fox-hunting. 

The  study  of  this  national  pastime  naturally 
embraces  three  series  of  facts :  the  preparations 
for  the  hunt,  the  staff  of  officials  connected  with 
it,  and  the  life  of  the  sportsmen.  At  Berkeley 
Castle,  in  Gloucestershire,  we  shall  find  a  type  of 
one  of  these  packs,  in  which  the  English  aristo- 
cracy evince  such  pride;  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
in  Leicestershire,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  staff  connected  with  a  fashionable 
hunt ;  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  country  popu- 
lation, in  a  village  situated  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
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land,  that  we  shall  find  in  its  fullest  development 
the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  English  for  an 
amusement  celebrated  by  the  songs  of  poets,  and 
which  exercises  so  great  an  influence  over  rustic 
manners. 

Last  autumn  I  went  to  pass  a  week  at  Olveston 
in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  canon  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral, the  Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institut,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished savans  among  the  Anglican  clergy.  The 
vicarage,  one  of  whose  wings  faces  the  old  church 
surmounted  by  a  pinnacled  tower,  is  an  elegant 
mansion  in  the  modern  style,  sheltered  like  a 
nest  by  the  dense  foliage  of  a  curtain  of  lofty 
trees.  This  church  formerly  belonged  to  Bath 
Abbey ;  but  at  present  is  attached  to  the  Bristol 
chapter.  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  country 
parts  of  England,  with  what  care  the  monuments 
of  the  faith,  the  charges,  benefices,  traditions, 
and  lands  of  the  church  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  into  those  of  the  Protestant. 
The  very  trace  of  this  transition  is  now  all  but 
effaced  from  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  I  was 
glad  to  study  at  Olveston  the  history  of  modern 
manners  in  an  English  village,  and  before  all  the 
life  of  the  clergy,  which  offers  the  foreigner  a  per- 
fectly new  type  of  character  in  the  country.  The 
English  ministers  must  not  be  compared  with 
the  poor  French  village  cure's.  They  are  gentle- 
men invested  with  a  spiritual  power,  which,  it  is 
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true,  finds  more  than  one  limit  in  the  dissenting 
sects,  but  which  all  the  world  recognizes  and 
venerates  as  a  moral  magistracy  which  makes  no 
assault  on  liberty  of  conscience.  At  home,  the 
English  vicar  is  surrounded  by  all  the  comfort 
of  life,  relieved  by  the  charms  of  study,  literary 
leisure,  and  the  sacred  emotions  of  family  ties. 
Eeligious  duties  are  collected  and  grouped  for  him 
round  his  hearth  as  round  the  church.  He  is 
priest  and  father ;  he  has  daughters  who  impart 
instruction  in  the  schools  and  distribute  alms  in 
the  cabins.  Everything  beneath  his  peaceful  roof 
breathes  an  air  of  prosperity,  a  simple  grandeur 
and  happiness  in  mental  tranquillity.  His  house 
is  Elijah's  tent  erected  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  sojourn  there. 

Eound  Olveston,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
invites  to  that  happiness  of  wisdom  so  admirably 
described  in  Holy  Writ,  and  which  English 
preachers  are  fond  of  taking  as  their  text.  The 
view  extends  for  an  immense  distance  over  an 
horizon  of  vast  and  luxuriant  fields,  studded  with 
tall  trees  which  rise  and  fall  at  regular  distances 
with  an  harmonious  movement.  So  far,  the 
landscape  does  not.  differ  from  the  panorama  of 
verdure  which  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  these  immense  carpets  of 
grass  are  suddenly  rent  in  the  distance  by  the 
dark  and  stormy  course  of  the  Severn — a  river 
which  is  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  and  which 
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is  filled  at  high  tide, — for  the  ponderous  Atlantic 
pours  its  waves  violently  into  the  mouth,  which 
is  contracted  by  a  double  wall  of  rocks.  Beyond 
the  river  rise  on  terraces  the  mountains,  situated 
in  the  south  of  Wales,  and  forming  in  the  far 
distance  the  stern  crown  of  the  rich  scenery.* 

My  first  care  was  to  inquire  whether  this  part 
of  Gloucestershire  was  celebrated  for  fox-hunting, 
and  I  speedily  learned  that  the  peace  of  the 
vicarage  was  in  fact  troubled  more  than  once  in 
winter  by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  the  galloping  of  horses  that  passed 
over  the  fields  with  their  red-coated  riders.  I 
might  have  suspected  it  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  for  there  are  features  by  which  a  country 
favourable  to  this  sort  of  sport  may  be  recognized. 
The  counties  of  England  may  be  classed  in  two 
categories,  those  which  mainly  produce  grass  for 
cattle,  and  those  which  only  contain  ploughed 
land.  Economists  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  but  the  lovers 
of  the  noble  science — as  the  English  call  fox- 

*  Olveston,  which  is  only  a  village,  has  for  all  that  its  chronicles. 
It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  William  gave  the 
manor  of  Aleston  (a  neighbouring  hamlet,  now  contained  in  the 
same  parish)  to  Gwarine  of  Metz,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  A  descendant  of  the  name  of  Fulk  succeeded ;  he  was 
playing  one  day  at  chess  with  King  John,  when  the  latter,  doubt- 
less furious  at  losing  the  game,  almost  broke  his  adversary's  head, 
by  dealing  him  a  tremendous  blow  with  the  chess-board.  Fulk 
took  his  revenge,  and  striking  with  the  same  instrument,  left  King 
John  half  dead. 
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hunting — have  their  reasons  for  thinking  quite 
differently,  and  fox-hunters,  who  live  in  more  or 
less  grassy  counties,  regard  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pity  their  brethren  condemned  to  live  in  arable 
counties. 

This  contempt  of  Nimrod  for  the  plough  is 
explicable  through  various  causes ;  and  in  the 
first  place  he  reproaches  land  turned  up  by  the 
share  with  not  retaining  the  scent  of  the  fox  with 
such  fidelity  as  grass  lands.  It  is  true  that 
pastures  are  generally  enclosed  by  hedges  and 
barriers  which  oppose  the  progress  of  horses  ;  but 
these  are  precisely  the  obstacles  which  the  true 
fox-hunter  likes  and  seeks.  Where  would  be  the 
pleasure  for  him  if  he  did  not  run  a  risk  of  break- 
ing his  neck?  The  part  of  Gloucestershire  in  which 
I  was,  evidently  had  these  advantages  in  its 
favour.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  learn- 
ing that  the  hunting  country,  for  there  exist 
here  limits  determined  by  old  rights  or  customs, 
was  divided  between  two  powerful  noblemen — 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Earl  Berkeley. 

The  family  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  de- 
scended from  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward 
III.  It  possesses  in  the  county  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Badminton  and  Chepstow  Castle,  which 
is  in  ruins.  The  old  castle  of  Chepstow  is  in 
itself  a  venerable  and  picturesque  ruin,  and  a 
favourite  place  with  tourists.  Built  on  the  brow 
of  a  precipice,  beneath  which  runs  the  river  Wye, 
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this  castle  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  rock 
which  supports  it,  and  with  which  it  has  eventu- 
ally become  blended  in  colour  and  solidity.  The 
same  cloak  of  ivy  which  covers  the  walls  and 
half-fallen  towers  also  lines  the  sides  of  the  rock, 
whose  base  is  hidden  beneath  the  waters,  but 
whose  head  rises  boldly  amid  the  ruins.  The 
most  curious  moment  to  visit  these  proud,  wild 
and  imposing  ruins  is  at  high  tide;  the  waves 
bathe  and  furiously  besiege  the  foot  of  the  reef; 
a  little  more  and  they  would  menace  the  ancient 
fragments  of  architecture  which  stand  over  the 
water  calm  and  impassive,  for  in  their  gloomy 
sorrow  they  are  well  aware  that  they  have  no 
other  enemy  to  fear  but  time. 

More  than  historic  reminiscences  is  attached  to 
this  castle :  it  played  an  important  part  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  had  even  the  honour  of  being 
besieged  by  Cromwell ,  in  person  and  resisting 
him.  At  a  later  date,  however,  it  fell,  like  the 
rest,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  army ; 
and  a  soldier,  swimming  across  the  river  with  a 
knife  between  his  teeth,  cut  the  rope  of  the  boat 
in  which  the  royalist  garrison  had  hoped  to 
escape.  "What  fortress  has  not  had  its  prisoner  ? 
In  one  of  the  towers  of  Chepstow,  the  old  repub- 
lican, Henry  Martin,  was  confined  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  Eestoration.* 

*  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  High  Court  which  condemned 
Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold.     Just  after  Cromwell  had  signed  the 
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This  ruined  castle  is  at  the  present  day  only 
an  abode  for  historic  shadows,  owls,  and  foxes. 
The  present  Duke  of  Beaufort  resides  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  distant  at  his  estate  of  Badminton. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  to  see  and  admire  at 
this  seigneurial  domain, — large  buildings  sump- 
tuously decorated  in  the  modern  taste,  a  park  and 
magnificent  gardens,  and  a  herd  of  deer  and  stags 
amounting  to  two  thousand  head;  but  what  I 
like  even  more  at  Badminton  is  a  traditional 
liberality  conveyed  in  the  motto — mihi  et  vobis. 

Such  a  motto  expresses  British  charity — well- 
regulated  charity — which  begins  at  home,  but 
also  thinks  of  others.  One  of  the  practices  of 
this  maxim  is  that  every  traveller  who  passes  the 
house,  has  the  right  to  a  plate  of  meat  and  a  glass 
of  beer,  if  he  feel  a  want  of  refreshment.  In  the 
interior  of  this  wealthy  abode,  everything  speaks 
of  an  ancient  pastime  which  has  been  to  some 
extent  perpetuated  as  a  family  tradition.  Old 
paintings  record  on  the  walls  past  events  of  the 
chase,  and  display  the  portraits  of  several  hunters 
distinguished  in  their  day,  as  well  as  those  of 
horses  and  dogs  engaged  in  stag-hunting.  About 
half  a  century  ago,  during  the  minority  of  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  this  pack  of  staghounds 
was  converted  into  one  of  foxhounds.     From  that 

death-warrant,  he  daubed  the  face  of  Henry  Martin,  who  stood 
by  his  side,  with  the  ink-laden  pen.  The  same  pen  was  then 
handed  to  Martin,  who,  after  signing  in  his  turn,  repeated  this 
coarse  jest  upon  Cromwell's  face. 
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period  to  the  present  day,  Badminton  kennels 
have  always  been  kept  up  with  princely  magnifi- 
cence. Although  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  incon- 
testable one  of  the  first  sportsmen  in  England, 
we  will  not  stop  at  the  perfectly  modern  resi- 
dence of  Badminton,  in  order  to  furnish  an  idea 
of  the  manners  and  preparations  for  the  hunt. 
As  the  noble  science  is  a  mediaeval  tradition,  it 
will  be  better  to  seek  the  scene  of  our  study  at  an 
old  castle  of  old  England. 

Berkeley  Castle  had  been  indicated  to  me  as 
one  of  the  rare  baronial  residences  which  have  re- 
tained their  primitive  character  in  Great  Britain. 
Leaving  Olveston  in  a  carriage,  I  passed  on  my 
way  through  Thornbury,  a  small  town  with  an 
old  and  pretty  church.  Here  I  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Howard,  a  great  foxhunter,  who  passes  the 
summer  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  winter 
in  Gloucestershire,  at  Grestow  Castle.  This  old 
castle  has  been  quite  lately  restored,  but  with 
taste,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  scrupulously  pre- 
serve the  style  of  architecture  which  flourished  be- 
tween the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Benaissance.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  through  his  haughty  and  independent 
character,  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  The  Duke,  one  day  after  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  offered  the  King  on  his  knees  the 
basin  in  which  he  washed  his  hands.  When  the 
Bang  had  finished  and  retired,  the  Cardinal,  in 
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joke,  dipped  his  hand  in  the  basin  while  the 
Duke  was  still  kneeling.  The  latter  regarded  the 
jest  as  an  affront,  and,  rising,  poured  the  whole  of 
the  water  into  the  Cardinal's  shoes,  who,  violently- 
offended,  threatened  to  sit  down  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Duke's  coat.  The  morrow,  the  Duke  came 
to  Court  in  a  very  short  pourpoint,  and  when  the 
King  asked  the  reason,  he  said,  "It  is  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  Cardinal's  anger,  for  he  has 
sworn  to  sit  on  my  coat-skirts."  The  Duke  had 
his  witticism,  which  made  the  Court  laugh :  but 
the  Cardinal  had  Buckingham's  head.  The  latter, 
shortly  after,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
tried  by  his  peers,  who  declared  him  guilty.  Too 
proud  to  beg  his  life  of  the  King,  he  bravely 
suffered  decapitation. 

At  the  present  day  Grestow  Castle  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  hunting-box.  On 
the  first  floor  at  least  twenty  bed-rooms  open  on 
a  vast  corridor,  just  as  in  a  hotel.  These  spacious 
rooms  are  intended  to  receive  the  friends  and 
sportsmen  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at 
the  castle.  The  furniture  in  them  is  simple, 
massive  and  severe  ;  I  do  not  even  except  the 
bedroom  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Many  a  Lon- 
don fine  lady  would  think  herself  lost  within 
these  lofty  walls,  in  which  none  of  the  delicacies 
of  domestic  life  are  met  with,  but  in  which  every- 
thing is  reduced  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
at  least  what  is  strictly  comfortable.     The  most 
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highly  decorated  room  is  the  dining-room,  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  serves  as  the  gathering-place 
after  the  chase.  The  character  of  this  mansion — 
resembling  in  this  respect  all  the  residences  of 
gentlemen  hunters — is  hospitality.  Mr.  Howard, 
although  one  of  the  great  friends  of  the  fox  (as 
the  destroyers  of  that  animal  call  themselves)  does 
not  keep  up  a  pack  at  his  own  expense.  Hence, 
I  hastened  to  continue  my  journey  toward  Ber- 
keley Castle. 

I  at  first  passed  through  an  extensive  but  insig- 
nificant country,  diversified  from  time  to  time  by 
the  rain-drops  of  a  heavy  shower.  At  length  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  road  and  surrounding 
country  warned  me  that  I  was  approaching  the 
castle.  These  old  seigneurial  residences  announce 
themselves,  in  fact,  one  or  two  miles  beforehand, 
by  alleys  of  old  trees  which  rise  towards  the  skies 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  dignity.  It  seems  as  if 
the  rich  fields — better  looked  after  than  else- 
where, better  shadowed,  and  lined  by  quickset 
hedges, — themselves  affect  in  their  way  an  aris- 
tocratic feeling.  This  road,  which  winds  along 
a  valley,  brought  me  to  the  little  town  of  Berkeley, 
which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  belongs  in 
great  measure  to  the  castle,  for  the  inhabitants 
are  nearly  all  tenants  of  his  lordship. 

The  entrance  to  Berkeley  Castle  strikes  you  at 
the  first  sight  by  a  character  of  austere  and  stern 
grandeur,  which  at  once  carries  the  mind  back  to 
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the  gloomiest  times  of  British  feudalism.  In  a 
first  court,  which  is  entered  through  an  archway- 
bearing  sculptural  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
Norman  style,  are  ranged  at  regular  distances, 
guns,  with  stacks  of  rusty  balls.  These  cannon, 
to  speak  the  truth,  look  to  me  exactly  like  a 
rhetorical  trope :  they  would  doubtless  be  worth 
no  more  to  defend  the  castle  than  the  ancestral 
sword,  but  they  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
haughty  and  menacing  aspect  of  the  main  build- 
ing. From  this  court  you  pass  into  a  second, 
rendered  gloomy  by  the  mass  of  lofty  walls  and 
internal  buildings,  enveloped  in  a  circle  of  bas- 
tions. The  castle  is  very  old ;  it  is  said  to  date 
back  to  Eoger  de  Berkeley,  who  founded  it  shortly 
after  the  Conquest ;  but  as  the  parts  that  com- 
pose it  have  been  built  in  succession  at  different 
periods,  under  Henry  IL,  Edward  II.,  and  Ed- 
ward III.,  it  affords  an  entire  history  of  feudal 
architecture  in  England.  More  than  one  sort  of 
interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  this  ancient  do- 
main, which  at  the  present  day  is  held  by  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  one  of  the  patricians  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whose  family,  it  is  said,  the  wild 
blood  is  best  kept  up  which  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  the  old  barons — hunters  of  beasts  and  hunters 
of  men.  In  the  avenues  leading  to  the  castle,  I, 
however,  met  a  little  old  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, who,  I  was  told,  was  the  present  Lord  of 
Berkeley ;  and  in  his  manners  I  was  compelled 
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to  recognize  a  Nimrod  greatly  softened  by  the 
influences  of  civilization. 

Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  seigneurial  domain 
round  which  the  town  of  Berkeley  is  built,  there 
was  at  the  same  spot  a  very  celebrated  nunnery, 
which  flourished  during  the  Saxon  era.  This  nun- 
nery was  governed  by  an  abbess,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  the  chronicle,  was  both  noble  and  lovely. 
The  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  who  attained  such 
power  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
who  already  possessed  large  estates,  passing  one 
day  through  Berkeley,  was  less  affected  by  the 
charms  of  the  abbess  than  by  the  riches  of  the 
abbey.  He  resolved  to  appropriate  it ;  and  in 
order  to  do  so  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  qualified  as  sacrilege. 
The  Earl  had  a  nephew  possessing  an  agreeable 
face  and  pleasing  manner — in  a  word,  a  very 
dangerous  man  with  women — and  he  took  him 
with  him  one  day  when  travelling  from  Gloucester 
to  Bristol.  On  the  road  the  young  man,  who  had 
received  his  instructions,  feigned  a  sudden  indis- 
position ;  and  as  they  were  at  the  time  close  to 
Berkeley,  Godwin  confided  him  to  the  care  of  the 
nuns,  and  left  him  in  the  convent,  while  he  him- 
self continued  his  journey.  Who  cannot  guess 
the  finale  ?  The  young  man  committed  frightful 
ravages  in  the  hearts  of  the  nuns,  and  above  all 
in  that  of  the  abbess.  Consequences  resulted 
which  produced  a  great  scandal.     Earl  Godwin 
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informed  the  king  of  the  unworthy  conduct  of 
these  nuns.  The  monarch  ordered  an  inquiry ; 
and  as  the  proof  which  attested  to  the  weakness 
of  these  poor  girls  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful, 
he  seized  their  lands,  which  he  gave  to  Earl 
Godwin.  His  wife  Gueda  refused,  through  con- 
scientious scruples,  to  live  on  the  manor  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  land,  which  she  considered, 
and  with  reason,  unjustly  acquired.  The  Earl 
himself,  the  chronicler  adds,  did  not  prosper  long 
in  iniquity.  An  island,  at  that  time  very  fertile, 
and  which  formed  part  of  his  immense  domains, 
was  irrevocably  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and 
what  remains  of  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Good- 
win Sands.  Finally  the  Earl  and  his  family 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  This  legend, 
however,  did  not  intimidate  the  lords  of  Berkeley. 
At  a  later  date  it  did  not  prevent  one  of  them,  of 
the  name  of  Maurice,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  from  encroaching  on  the  churchyard 
in  order  to  enlarge  his  castle,  and  he  did  so  in 
defiance  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  old  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobility  which  I  had  come  to  Berkeley  to  in- 
vestigate, but  the  manner  in  which  life  can 
harmonize,  in  these  baronial  residences,  with 
modern  society  while  retaining  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  manners,  tastes,  and  amusements  of  the 
past. 

An   English    moralist   has  written   that  men 
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might   be   classified   by   the   character   of  their 
dwelling-places,  as  mollusks  are  by  the  form  of 
their   shell.     Without   carrying  the  analogy  so 
far,  may  we  not  say  at  least  that  these  gloomy 
mediaeval  residences  must  most  certainly  impress 
on  the  families  inhabiting  them  from  generation 
to  generation  peculiar  habits  and  inclinations  ? 
At   the   moment  when  I  was  introduced,  after 
crossing  the  two  courts,  into  the  interior  of  the 
castle,  the  family  had  just  finished  breakfast.     I 
mention   this   circumstance,   because   the   round 
table  where  their  place  was  still  marked  by  three 
chairs,  produced  a   miserable    effect    in   a   vast 
dining-hall  which  would  have  easily  contained 
upwards  of  two  hundred  guests.     I  at  once  con- 
cluded from  this  that  domestic  life  must  after  all 
be  very  inconvenient  in  these   princely  habita- 
tions,   for   it   is    crushed   by  the  grandeur   and 
solemnity  of  an  architecture  which  belongs  to 
another   epoch  —  another   mode   of  life.      This 
dining-hall  is  in  fact  monumental,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  ornaments  announces  a  decided  taste 
for  the  chase,  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
family  for  centuries,  although  it  has  several  times 
changed   its    character.      On   the   walls,    among 
other  trophies,  is   a  coat   of  mail,  as   it   were, 
formed  of  foxes'  teeth.     In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
hangs  a  large  chandelier  with  natural  deer  heads 
at  the  bases,  and  antlers  in  the  manner  of  branches 
to  bear  the  candles. 
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From  the  dining-hall  the  visitor  passes  by  a 
labyrinth  of  staircases,  passages,  and  immense 
rows,  in  which  the  embrasures  of  the  windows 
testify  by  their  extraordinary  depth  to  the  thick- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  walls.  Here  is  the  room 
in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept ;  and  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  say  it  was  here,  for  her  silver 
toilet-boxes,  purse,  and  other  relics  still  figure 
on  the  tables  or  mantel-pieces.  The  antiquary 
would  have  a  thousand  curious  things  to  note  at 
Berkeley  Castle  j  a  chapel  lined  with  carved 
panels,  on  the  old  reading-desk  in  which  is  a 
Bible  bearing  the  date  of  1640;  a  number  of 
historical  portraits ;  the  golden  keys  of  the  castle, 
kept  under  glass ;  furniture  of  every  epoch  j  and 
above  all  a  colossal  bed,  which  bears  its  age 
incrusted  in  the  woodwork, — it  dates  from  1330. 
I  felt  a  pleasure  in  mounting  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  whence  the  almost  circular  form  of  the 
castle,  the  bastions,  and  ancient  ramparts  can  be 
distinguished.  On  one  of  the  terraces  which 
command  the  fortress  live  eagles  flutter  in  a  cage, 
whose  warlike  and  savage  character  harmonizes 
well  with  the  warlike  and  savage  nature  of  the 
buildings  that  surround  them. 

This  gloomy  castle  has  more  than  one  chro- 
nicle to  tell,  but  before  all  it  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  a  crime.  A  narrow  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  what  is  called  the  dungeon-room :  here 
was    assassinated,    on  a  dark   and   tempestuous 
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night  of  September,  1327,  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, the  weak  king  who  was  betrayed  and 
dethroned  by  his  consort.  If  places  have  a  phy- 
siognomy, as  people  like  to  believe,  this  cold, 
dark,  and  miserable  cell  announces  nothing  re- 
assuring at  first  sight.  It  was  still  more  black 
and  sinister  at  that  time,  for  it  only  received  light 
through  loopholes.  Since  then,  however,  two  nar- 
row windows  have  been  pierced  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  All  the  rest, — the  chair  on  which 
the  imprisoned  monarch  sat,  the  bed  on  which  he 
lay,  and  on  which  he  was  seized  by  the  assassins 
during  sleep,  —  has  remained  absolutely  in  the 
same  state.  The  sword  is  still  shown  which,  made 
red-hot,  and  introduced,  so  'tis  said,  into  the  mouth 
through  a  hunting  horn,  was  used  to  burn  and 
pierce  the  king's  entrails.  The  executioners  were 
the  gaolers,  John  Montravers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gournay,  to  whom  the  prince  had  been  intrusted ; 
but  a  dignitary  of  the  church  was  also  implicated. 
Adam,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  had  sent  to  Edward 
IL's  gaolers  this  enigmatical  sentence  :  Eduardum 
occidere  nolite  timers  honum  est;  which  signified, 
according  to  the  punctuation,  "  Do  not  fear  to 
kill  Edward,  it  is  a  good  action ;"  or  else,  on  the 
contrary,  "  Do  not  kill  Edward,  it  is  good  to  fear 
it."  Now  the  subtle  bishop  employed  no  commas, 
hoping  to  escape  by  this  subterfuge  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  deed,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  wash 
his  bands  of  the  blood  which  might  be  shed. 
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While   not  regretting   my  visit   to    Berkeley- 
Castle,  I  left  it  with  a  heart  oppressed  by  a  feel- 
ing of  sorrow.     What  must  be,  I  said  to  myself, 
daily  existence  within  these  old  walls,  haunted 
by  the  memories  and  shadows  of  the  past  ?  beneath 
these  ceilings,  dulled  by  the  secular  majesty  of 
ennui  ?   amid  these  stiff  family  portraits,  this  fur- 
niture which  has  seen  generations  pass,  and  these 
toilet  objects  which  seem  to  be  awaiting  ghosts  ? 
I  understand  perfectly  well  that  English  noble- 
men, wearied  of  living  with  the  dead,  with  his- 
tory, with  the  monotonous   and   imposing  aspect 
of  centuries,   seek  out  of  doors  distraction  in  a 
violent   exercise   consecrated  by  custom.     It  is 
very  true  that  Berkeley  Castle  could  not  be  re- 
garded at  the  present  day  as  a  type  of  the  resi- 
dences  of  the  British   nobility.     Yery  few  old 
families  have  preserved  intact  their  ancient  ba- 
ronial abode.     But  was    it   not  from  these   old 
stone    nests    that   the  chase    issued    originally, 
like  the  falcon  that  takes  its  flight?     I  there- 
fore asked  leave  to  visit  the  kennels,  which  was 
indeed  the  principal  object  of  my  journey. 

According  to  the  language  of  the  teachers  of 
the  noble  science,  a  good  kennel  is  the  foundation 
of  the  chase.  The  most  renowned  in  England 
are  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Butland  and  Beaufort, 
the  Earls  of  Yarborough  and  Fitzwilliam.  The 
packs  which  render  them  illustrious  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  these  four 
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families  for  upwards  of  a  century.  From  these 
establishments  have  also  sprung  the  other  packs 
at  the  present  day  spread  over  Great  Britain. 
The  kennels  of  Earl  Fitzhardinge  hold  a  very 
honourable  rank  in  the  number ;  they  are  situ- 
ated some  distance  from  the  castle,  as  are  the 
hunting  stables.  Over  the  door  I  counted  twenty- 
seven  foxes'  heads  nailed  up  and  arranged  sym- 
metrically. This  trophy  announced  the  exploits 
of  the  year,  and  we  were  only  in  September,  that 
is  to  say,  almost  at  the  opening  of  the  hunting 
season,  which  begins  in  August  and  ends  in  the 
May  of  the  following  year. 

I  was  introduced  into  the  kennels  by  the 
keeper,  a  man  of  tall  stature,  armed  with  a  whip, 
which  he  never  lays  aside,  as  being  the  symbol  of 
his  authority.  An  English  archaeologist  has 
written  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  to  prove 
that  originally  the  sceptre  was  a  whip-handle. 
This  symbol  of  omnipotence  has  remained  in  its 
primitive  form  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper,  a 
functionary  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  dogs 
with  food  and  keep  them  in  good  health.  We 
first  entered  the  boiling-house,  where  were  two 
immense  iron  boilers  solidly  fixed  over  brick 
furnaces ;  one  of  these  was  used  to  boil  oatmeal, 
the  other  to  cook  horseflesh.  From  this  dog- 
kitchen  we  passed  into  a  first  yard,  carefully  paved, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  a  spring  of 
limpid  water,  which  constantly  runs  into  a  stone 
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basin.  It  is  here  that  a  part  of  the  pack  takes 
its  recreation  during  the  days  of  captivity.  To 
the  right  of  this  yard  opens  a  first  lodging-room 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  paved  with 
glazed  tiles,  and  lighted  by  four  windows,  which 
resemble,  through  their  shape  and  position,  the 
windows  of  our  churches.  The  walls  were  irre- 
proachably whitewashed,  and  from  the  floor  rose 
bedsteads,  if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  wooden 
frames  about  twenty  inches  in  height,  on  which 
a  layer  of  fresh  straw  is  spread.  On  entering 
this  room  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  dogs  with  straight  legs,  round  feet,  wide 
backs,  and  long  huge  muzzles,  but  whose  honest 
faces  announced,  for  all  that,  kindness  and  a  desire 
to  form  my  acquaintance.  There  are  at  present 
fifty-seven  couples  in  the  Badminton  kennels, 
formerly  there  were  ninety.  Most  of  these  dogs 
were  born  on  the  establishment,  others  have  been 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  or  purchased  from 
amateurs,  for  no  pack  could  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark  without  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood. 

The  different  parts  of  the  kennel  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  model:  there  are  merely 
more  or  fewer  yards  and  lodging-rooms,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  pack.  The  only  spot  still 
left  for  us  to  describe  is  the  feeding-room,  a  species 
of  covered  gallery  or  verandah,  which  runs  all 
along  the  kennel,  and  in  which  the  dogs  can  take 
their  meals  in  the  open  air,  while  sheltered  from 
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the  sun  and  rain.  They  are  only  fed  once  a  day. 
As  it  happened  to  be  the  dinner  hour  when  I 
arrived,  I  witnessed  this  scene,  which  was  not 
deficient  in  animation.  A  very  long  wooden 
trough  filled  with  oatmeal  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  feeding-room,  and  from  the  bubbling 
surface  of  the  food  there  rose  through  a  cloud  of 
smoke  an  odour  which  soon  attracted  the  entire 
pack.  The  distribution  of  property  is  among 
animals,  as  among  men  formed  into  a  society,  a 
great  subject  of  dispute.  Each  strove  to  main- 
tain his  place  at  the  table,  and  more  than  one 
powerful  dog  seemed  disposed  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomical question  with  his  brethren  by  showing 
his  teeth.  Soon,  however,  thanks  perhaps  to  the 
presence  of  the  feeder,  order  was  re-established; 
a  circle  of  long  muzzles  perfectly  disguised  the 
shape  of  the  trough,  and  while  the  guests  silently 
devoured  their  frugal  meal,  all  their  tails  wagged 
powerfully  from  right  to  left  with  an  oscillating 
movement  intended  to  express  joy. 

All  these  dogs  bear  the  name  of  foxhounds, 
and  constitute  at  the  present  day  a  very  distinct 
race  in  Great  Britain.  This  race,  however,  did 
not  exist  two  centuries  ago.*  Whence  does  it 
come  ?      This  is  a  question  which  has   greatly 

*  No  precise  document  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  British 
sports  and  pastimes  which  allows  the  origin  of  this  animal,  formed 
to  some  extent  by  man's  hand,  to  be  referred  to  a  certain  date.  If, 
however,  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  -William  Chaffin,  who 
compiled  anecdotes  of  the  chase,  the  first  regular  pack   of  fox- 
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occupied  the  archaeologists  of  the  noble  science  as 
well  as  naturalists,  and  in  spite  of  their  labours 
a  certain  obscurity  still  prevails  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  peculiar  enemy  of  the  fox.  The  best 
founded  opinion,  as  I  think,  is  that  the  foxhound 
is  descended  from  the  talbot.  Now  what  is  the 
talbot  ?  In  the  parks  of  some  country  houses,  a 
breed  of  large  dogs  is  still  kept  up,  which  Land- 
seer  has  immortalized  in  several  of  his  pictures. 
They  are  intractable  and  dangerous  animals,  re- 
cognizing no  authority,  and  which  the  whip  itself 
does  not  prevent  from  satisfying,  where  oppor- 
tunity offers,  a  natural  inclination  for  blood. 
They  are,  besides,  slow  in  their  speed,  and  would 
not  be  at  all  adapted  for  fox-hunting,  as  now 
practised  with  swift  horses.  The  talbot,  therefore, 
appears  at  the  present  day  only  at  intervals  as  an 
historic  dog ;  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  blood- 
hounds, to  which  Walter  Scott  frequently  refers, 
and  which  the  Thrapstone  Association  wished 
to  employ  in  1803,  in  the  pursuit  of  murderers, 
for  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  sergeant  of  police 
were  recognized  in  it.  This  ancestor  of  the  race 
has  served  for  two  varieties,  the  staghound  and 
the  foxhound — the  latter  is  only  a  modification 
of  the  former  ;  but  having  been  differently  trained 
for  generations  and  employed  for  another  sort  of 
chase,  it  can  be  at  once  recognized  by  its  stature, 

hounds  was  established  in  the  west  of  England  by  Thomas  Fownes, 
Squire  of  Stapleton,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  the  year  1730. 
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and,  as  amateurs  say,  by  the  general  style  of  its 
person.  More  modern  than  the  staghound,  from 
which  it  is  incontestably  descended ;  it  owes  to 
its  origin  and  to  numerous  crossings  the  great 
qualities  which  distinguish  it,  such  as  strength, 
courage,  docility,  speed,  and  a  very  sure  nose. 
Of  all  running  dogs  it  is  declared  to  be  the  one 
which  has  most  devil  in  it.  An  Englishman, 
Mr.  Ward,  obtained,  in  his  day,  that  is  to  say 
some  years  ago,  the  greatest  celebrity  through 
the  care  which  he  devoted  as  breeder  of  fox- 
hounds, to  this  important  branch  of  the  art  of  the 
chase. 

The  improvement  of  the  canine  race  generally 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  daily  object  of  assiduous 
care  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  dog  races,  which 
are  announced  beforehand  in  the  newspapers  ;  the 
candidates  start  at  a  given  signal  (generally  a 
pistol-shot),  and  traverse  the  course  amid  the 
emotions  and  applause  of  the  crowd :  they  are 
employed  in  rabbit-hunting  or  even  rat-killing 
in  establishments  devoted  to  this  sort  of  sport, 
at  the  door  of  which  the  following  amusing  device 
may  be  read  as  a  manner  of  sign,  "  A  good  stock 
of  rats  always  on  hand."  From  time  to  time, 
too,  dog  shows  are  held  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  of  England.  The  winners  at  different  meet- 
ings, where  some  have  gained  as  much  as  250/., 
figure  at  these  exhibitions  with  their  trophies — 
cups,  collars,  and  gold  and  silver  medals.     One 
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of  these  shows,  which  I  visited  in  London,  at- 
tracted on  the  first  day  4000  visitors,  although 
the  admission  was  one  shilling.  Of  course,  the 
foxhound  has  also  been  encouraged  in  various 
ways. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  amateur,  Mr.  Meynell, 
made  a  wager  of  500  guineas  to  run  two  of  his 
foxhounds  against  two  other  dogs  of  the  same 
breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  Barry,  a  brother  sports- 
man. Another  event  produced  even  greater  ex- 
citement in  the  sporting  world ;  I  mean  the 
great  bet  of  1000  guineas,  between  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  The 
point  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  dog  or 
the  horse  employed  in  fox-hunting  was  the  faster. 
What  sort  of  glory  has  been  wanting  to  the  fox- 
hound !  He  has  been  celebrated  by  the  verse  of 
Somervile  and  the  prose  of  Beckford,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  best  classic  writer  on  sport. 
In  our  own  days,  an  English  artist,  Mr.  Francis 
Grant,  who  has  expressly  visited  several  packs  iu 
Great  Britain,  has  introduced  into  his  hunting 
pictures  portraits  of  some  of  these  dogs  which  are 
so  sought  by  the  aristocracy.  To  have  a  fine 
pack  of  foxhounds  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  point  of 
honour  with  a  great  British  nobleman,  and  as  it 
were  an  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  social 
claims. 

The  feeder  who  introduced  me  into  the  Berke- 
ley kennels  is  what  the  English  call  a  Jack-of-all- 
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trades.  Although  placed  at  the  lowest  scale  of  the 
hunting  organization,  he  is  expected  to  keep  the 
pack  in  order  and  maintain  discipline.  He  sleeps 
in  a  room  built  expressly  for  him  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  kennel,  and  his  interference 
at  times  becomes  necessary  to  repress  seditions 
which  break  out  among  his  people.  As  his  face 
expressed  a  sort  of  rough  kindliness,  and  a  desire 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions about  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  nature 
of  the  dogs  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  told 
me  that  foxhounds  were  in  some  respect  the 
soldiers  of  the  canine  race ;  they  live  together  in 
kennels,  as  in  barracks;  traverse  the  country  in 
close  columns,  and  do  not  recognize  any  of  the 
obligations  of  civil  life.  The  pack  thus  presents 
an  image  of  the  primitive  organization  of  the 
chase. 

"These  dogs,"  he  added,  "are  all  of  high 
blood,  and  you  know  a  good  dog  shows  his  breed- 
ing. Still  they  must  be  taught.  Those  not  born 
in  the  establishment  find  the  kennel  very  monoto- 
nous on  being  entered  j  but  they  end  by  growing 
accustomed  to  it.  We  also  take  them  out  to  exer- 
cise during  summer  at  daybreak,  when  the  air  is 
fresh,  and  the  ground  damp  with  dew.  Have 
you  not  noticed  that  they  all  have  their  ears 
slightly  rounded  ?  It  is  an  operation  performed 
with  the  scissors,  and  when  they  are  young,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  long  hanging  ears  from 
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being  torn  at  a  later  date  by  trie  thorns  and 
brambles  when  they  go  through  the  woods.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  them,  all  these  dogs  are 
alike ;  but  for  me  who  pass  my  life  with  them,  I 
know  that  they  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as 
men  engaged  in  the  same  profession.  Most  fre- 
quently they  inherit  the  faculties  of  their  pro- 
genitors. Some  of  them  take  to  hunting  on  the 
first  day — it  is  in  the  blood  j  they  fly  in  pursuit 
of  the  fox  by  instinct,  just  as  a  baby  fastens  to 
the  nipple ;  others,  again,  have  great  difficulty  in 
learning  their  trade.  We  never  punish  them  for  a 
first  fault ;  but,  if  they  repeat  it,  the  whip  gives 
them  a  good  lesson  on  the  loins.  The  question, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  to  be  severe  with  them 
as  to  be  just.  Well-bred  hounds  have  a  sense  of 
justice ;  they  now  in  their  conscience  when  they 
are  unjustly  punished,  or  when  a  deserved  correc- 
tion is  inflicted  on  them.  All  depends  on  the 
manner  of  treating  them  ;  and,  as  we  say,  it  is  the 
good  hunter  who  makes  the  good  pack. 

"  I  do  not  like  in  foxhounds  a  servile  and 
cautious  submission.  The  difference  between 
high  and  low  bred  hounds  is,  that  the  former, 
although  quite  as  docile  as  the  latter,  obey  with 
an  air  of  grace  and  pride.  Still,  in  spite  of  the 
best  training,  there  are  thoroughly  incorrigible 
hounds  even  in  the  most  fashionable  packs. 
Some  of  them  incessantly  pick  quarrels  with 
their  companions,   or   disorganize   the   hunt  by 
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giving  tongue  at  every  moment.  A  good  dog 
must  not  open  its  mouth  except  when  it  has 
something  to  say.  You  smile  on  thinking  per- 
haps that  men  do  not  always  do  so  much.  That 
is  true ;  but  if  you  are  initiated  in  the  secrets  of 
fox-hunting  you  must  understand  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  a  false  alarm  for  the  success  of  the 
day.  The  worst  is  that  some  of  these  faults  are 
contagious  :  one  noisy  or  undisciplined  hound*  is 
enough  to  demoralize  a  whole  pack.  In  such  a 
case  he  must  be  got  rid  of." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  asked, 
guessing  from  the  mysterious  expression  of  his 
face  that  he  meant  something  serious. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  an  example  is 
required  now  and  then.  The  hound  condemned 
to  death  after  ripe  reflection  is  led  from  the 
kennel  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  hanged. 
The  other  foxhounds  are  thus  warned  to  keep 
on  their  guard." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  other  dogs 
understand  the  motive  of  the  sentence  and  the 
nature  of  the  execution  ?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  he  replied,  with  the  most 
serious  air  in  the  world. 

The  feeder,  though  a  stanch  partizan  of  pun- 
ishment by  death,  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
hounds,  and  liked  to  talk  of  them  in  terms  of 
praise. 

"  They    are    good    children,    after    all,"    he 
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hastened  to  add;  "they  have  especially,  and  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  feeling  of  mntual  defence, 
and  help  one  another  when  it  is  necessary.  I 
should  like  you  to  see  them  during  the  night ;  if 
you  are  a  painter  (two  or  three  artists  have 
already  paid  a  visit  to  our  kennels),  you  would 
find  a  subject  there  for  a  true  picture.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  the  poor  animals,  often 
worn  out  by  the  chase,  lie  on  their  common  bed 
so  as  not  to  annoy  one  another ;  they  will  even 
place  themselves  so  that  their  body  may  serve  as 
a  pillow  to  their  neighbour.  When  the  good 
understanding  among  the  pack  is  accidentally 
disturbed,  it  is  most  frequently  the  fault  of  one 
or  two  bad  characters.  In  most  kennels  there 
is  a  master-dog,  who  exercises  a  real  authority 
over  the  whole  pack.  All  goes  well  so  long  as 
he  does  not  abuse  his  power ;  but  if  he  become  a 
tyrant  to  his  companions,  if  he  illtreat  them  and 
torment  them  without  a  reason,  he  runs  a  great 
risk  of  arousing  a  formidable  revolt  against 
himself.  Have  you  not  heard  tell  of  one  of 
these  master-dogs  that  was  killed  and  devoured 
by  his  subjects  at  Mr.  Conyers'  kennel  at 
Copt  Hall?" 

"  Not  only  was  I  ignorant  of  the  fact,"  I 
answered,  "  but  you  greatly  surprise  me  ;  these 
dogs  surrounding  us  have  so  gentle  an  air,  and 
offer  their  heads  so  readily  to  the  hand  that  pats 
them." 
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"Do  not  trust  entirely  to  looks:  the  fox- 
hound, though  docile  and  tamed,  retains  for  all 
that  savage  instincts,  which  are  at  times  aroused 
by  the  agency  of  certain  circumstances.  Not  long 
ago  a  keeper  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  dog  to 
which  I  just  now  alluded.  If  you  ask  my  opinion, 
I  will  say  I  firmly  believe  that  he  had  behaved 
badly  to  the  pack.  The  same  animals  which 
revolt  so  brutally  against  unjust  strength,  testify 
under  other  circumstances  a  touching  respect  for 
innocence  and  weakness.  One  of  the  first  sports- 
men in  England  had  a  little  child  that  disap- 
peared from  the  house,  and  was  sought  in  all 
directions,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  both  father 
and  mother  that  the  boy  had  probably  slipped  into 
the  kennels.  This  idea  gave  rise  to  the  most 
dreadful  anxiety,  for  they  knew  there  were  in 
one  of  the  compartments  of  the  kennel  several 
very  savage  bitches  with  pups,  which  no  one 
dared  approach.  What  was  the  joy  and  surprise 
of  the  parents  when  on  entering  this  dangerous 
part  of  the  kennels  they  found  the  child  riding 
on  the  back  of  one  of  these  fierce  bitches,  which 
allowed  him  to  play  with  it  with  the  gentleness 
and  complaisance  of  a  lamb  I" 

This  conversation  with  the  feeder  about  the 
life  of  a  foxhound  and  the  manners  of  the  kennel 
still  left  me  without  any  information  as  to  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  these  establishments. 
Some  select  packs  have  been  sold  in  England  for 
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as  much,  as  2000  guineas ;  but  the  ordinary 
price  is  from  500^.  to  1000/.  This  first  outlay- 
only  represents  the  smallest  part  of  the  expenses  ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  purchase  the  dogs,  but  the 
men  who  look  after  them  must  be  kept  and  paid. 
The  number  of  hounds  composing  a  pack  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of 
meets  a  week.  These  two  circumstances  intro- 
duce, as  may  be  supposed,  great  variations  in  the 
budget  of  expenses.  The  best  thing,  therefore, 
is  to  give  the  general  results.  There  are  at  the 
present  day  in  England  and  Wales  one  hundred 
hunting  establishments,  without  counting  those 
that  nourish  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Each  of 
these  hundred  packs,  kept  up  either  by  very  rich 
individuals,  or  by  a  system  of  subscriptions, 
costs  on  an  average  lbOOL  a-year,  or  an  annual 
expense  of  150,000/.  for  the  whole.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  account  is  included  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  stables,  for  in  fox-hunting  two  allies 
are  indispensable — hounds  and  horses. 

These  hunters  constitute,  like  the  foxhound,  a 
peculiar  race,  created,  or,  at  least,  formed  by  trade 
with  a  view  to  the  national  pastime.  I  saw 
some  very  fine  models  in  the  stables  at  Berkeley 
Castle.  The  modern  hunter  greatly  differs  from 
what  the  animal  formerly  was  in  Great  Britain. 
As  the  character  of  foxhunting  has  changed 
during  the  last  century,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  modify  the  character  of  the  animals 
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employed  for  the  exercise.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  this  chase  being  at  the  present  day- 
speed,  the  present  hunter  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  the  racehorse;  we  might  almost 
say  it  is  the  same  animal  with  more  strength  and 
endurance.  One  of  the  great  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish it,  is  proving  what  the  English  call  an 
excellent  leaper.  In  order  to  understand  the 
value  of  this  natural  talent,  which  is  carefully 
cultivated  in  the  young  horse,  and  without  which 
it  would  not  be  a  finished  hunter,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  hunting-field  is  most  usually 
studded  with  every  sort  of  obstacle,  bars,  gates, 
hedges,  ditches — some  of  which,  to  use  the 
English  metaphor,  offer  to  the  view  frightful 
"  yawners."  Of  all  these  obstacles  the  one  which 
most  checks  a  sulky  or  inexperienced  horse  is  a 
wide  brook.  The  art  of  the  horseman  consists 
in  such  a  case  in  making  his  horse  gallop  at  full 
speed,  so  that  it  cannot  see  the  water  until  close 
to  it,  and  then  clears  it  at  a  bound.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  these  peculiar  faculties 
that  steeple-chases  were  established  in  England, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago.  This  amusement  at 
the  present  day  enjoys  a  great  popularity,  al- 
though some  Englishmen  condemn  it,  on  prin- 
ciple, as  inhuman.  The  sight  of  these  steeple- 
chases is  certainly  very  fine  and  very  exciting ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  a  great  part  of  the 
interest  is  based  on  the  dangers   of   every  de- 
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scription  incurred  by  men  and  horses.  The 
latter,  galloping  at  a  pace  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  over  a  course  bristling  with  difficulties  of 
every  description,  recoil  before  nothing,  and  take 
all  the  obstacles  by  storm,  as  it  were. 

I  now  knew  the  organization  of  the  kennels 
and  stables,  which  form  to  some  extent  the  start- 
ing-point of  fox-hunting;  but  other  things  are 
wanted  besides  dogs  and  horses  :  for  instance,  a 
perfect  staff  of  officers,  who  must  possess  special 
information,  and  each  performing  different  duties, 
according  to  his  title.  If  any  one  desire  to  form 
an  idea  of  this  staff,  and  of  the  importance  the 
English  attach  to  a  style  of  sport  which  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money,  employs  many  people,  and 
finds  a  living  for  a  large  number  of  families,  he 
should  proceed  to  the  small  town  of  Melton. 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire,  is  in  fact  the 
metropolis  of  fox-hunting. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  COUNTRY  WHICH  FOX-HUNTERS   SEEK APPEARANCE  OF  MEL- 
TON AT  NIGHTFALL  — CONVERSATIONS    WITH  A  SPORTSMAN — 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES   THE   LIFE  AND  FORTUNES  OF  MELTON 

OLD    AND    NEW    MODE    OF    FOX-HUNTING THE    MASTER 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN    THE    MASTER   AND    THE   LANDOWNERS 

DUTIES  AND   RARE  QUALITIES  OF  A  MASTER  OF   HOUNDS 

THE  REWARD  OF  HIS  TROUBLE FOX-HUNTING  REGARDED  AS 

A  POLITICAL  INSTITUTION THE  HUNTSMAN HIS  KNOW- 
LEDGE OF  NATURAL  HISTORY THE  WHIPPERS-IN — INCONVE- 
NIENCES OF  ABSOLUTE  POWER THE  EARTH-STOPPER — BAG- 
FOXES  AND   THE   TRUE   FOX MANNERS  OF  THE  LATTER IT 

HAS    BEEN     CALUMNIATED ITS     QUALITIES,    FAULTS,    AND 

STRATAGEMS AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  HUNT. 

I  left  London  by  train,  in  the  company  of  an 
old  sportsman  who  does  not  live  in  Leicestershire, 
but  goes  sometimes  to  Melton  for  his  pleasure. 
Here  assemble  every  winter  the  aristocracy  of 
fox-hunting.  The  part  of  the  county  of  Leicester 
which  we  traversed  on  the  wings  of  steam,  had 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  as  regarded  beauty 
of  scenery  :  it  was  a  mountainous  and  wooded 
country,  intersected  by  valleys,  rivers,  brooks  and 
tall  hedges,  defended  by  a  double  ditch.  I  im- 
parted my  impressions  to  my  travelling  com- 
panion, who  seemed  to  hear  them  with  surprise. 
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"  After  all,"  lie  said  to  me,  "  fox-hunters  are 
neither  poets  nor  tourists :  they  have  a  mode  of 
their  own  of  regarding  the  beauties  of  a  land- 
scape. Does  not  the  one  you  have  before  you 
abound  in  varieties  of  ground?  Look  around 
you  :  what  glorious  obstacles  ! — what  magnificent 
neck-breakers  !  This  is  what  we  esteem  before  all 
else  in  the  vicinity  of  Melton  Mowbray.  I  should 
be  tempted  to  believe,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  Eeynard  is  of  our  opinion  :  like  the  ama- 
teurs who  hunt  him,  he  seems  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  danger,  and  must  we  not  attribute  to  such  a 
cause  the  preference  he  exhibits  for  this  rough 
country  ?" 

While  conversing,  we  arrived  at  Melton,  whose 
ancient  name  is  Medelturnum ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  required  all  the  conjuring  pecu- 
liar to  English  pronunciation  to  contract  it  in 
that  fashion.  The  town  stands  in  a  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eye.  It  is  small,  old,  but 
decently  built,  clean,  and  liberally  lighted;  it 
owes  its  growth,  relative  prosperity,  and  the  im- 
provements it  has  undergone  lately,  to  the  famous 
fox-hunting.  This  sport  begins  in  November, 
and  continues  for  five  months  of  the  year,  during 
which  hunting  men  flock  in  from  all  parts  of 
England.  There  is  no  lack  of  hotels  to  receive 
them  j  and  it  is  stated  that  the  stables  can  hold 
nearly  seven  hundred  horses.  In  spite  of  these 
advantages,  Melton  is  not  at  first  sight  an  agree- 
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able  town:  you  must  not  seek  there  any  of  the 
amusements  which  you  often  find  in  the  smallest 
places,  and  of  which  the  English  are  so  jealous. 
I  asked  my  companion  whether  there  were  a 
theatre  and  a  concert-room. 

"  At  Melton,"  he  told  me,  "  the  finest  music — 
that  which  most  delights  the  ears  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  is    at    nine   at   night    in   December — the 
clanking  of  the  horses5  shoes  on  the  pavement; 
for  this  announces  a  meet  for  the  morrow.     As 
for  a  theatre,  this  small  town  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  cockpits  ;  but  the  law  some  years 
ago   suppressed  this   inhuman  sport  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  grumble 
about  it.     At  the  present  day,  the  drama  which 
meets  with  most  success  at  Melton  is  the  death 
of  the  fox  :  I  confess  that  this  drama  is  performed 
almost  daily  by  the  same  actors,  but  for  all  that, 
never  fails  to  excite  new  emotions.     Fox-hunting 
is  a  pleasure  of  which  a  man  never  grows  palled 
if  he  love  it.     For  my  part,  I  was  not  born  a 
sportsman  :  a  youthful  whim — a  secret  marriage, 
followed  by  ruinous  consequences,  and  the  death 
of  the  woman   I   loved — are   the  circumstances 
which  impelled  me  to  a  mode  of  life  but  little 
suited  to  my  character  and  the  nature  of  my  early 
studies ;  but  I  have  contracted  with  time  a  pas- 
sion  which   defies   the  chill   of  years    for   this 
masculine    and    healthy    exercise.     There  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  like  fox-hunting  to  put   in  prac- 
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tice    the   Horatian   maxim :    Nee    turpi   ignosce 
senecte" 

We  passed  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  at  Mel- 
ton in  visiting  several  hunting-establishments, 
which  surpass  in  their  way  anything  to  be  seen 
in  England.  Every  sportsman  who  resides  on 
the  spot  has  in  his  stables,  on  an  average,  a  dozen 
hunters  ;  but  some  of  them  keep  from  fourteen 
to  twenty,  and  have  more  for  their  private  use. 
This  great  number  of  horses  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  single  hunter,  is  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  country.  In  Leicestershire,  where  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  intersected  by  systematic 
obstacles,  every  good  fox-hunter  is  accustomed  to 
have  at  least  two  horses  out  on  the  same  day,  one 
to  relieve  the  other.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
this  practice  was  a  saving,  for  it  spares  the  health 
of  the  horses,  which,  were  it  not  for  this,  would 
not  long  endure  too  lengthy  hunts.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  a  relative  saving,  for  each  of  these 
noble  animals  costs  at  least  two  to  three  hundred 
guineas ;  and  the  sum  required  to  keep  up  a  stud 
of  twelve  hunters  is  estimated  at  1000/.  a  year. 
After  such  sacrifices,  who  will  be  surprised  to  find 
at  Melton  a  very  large  number  of  celebrities,  who 
fear  no  rivalry  in  the  rest  of  England  ;  and  who 
give,  as  it  were,  the  tone  to  fox-hunting  ?  The 
well-known  title  of  u  Meltonians "  is  applied 
much  less  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  than  to 
a  fraternity  of  real  gentlemen  who  live  in  the 
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locality  and  cultivate  in  common  the  noble  science 
with  all  the  ardour  with  which  a  natural  feeling  of 
rivalry  inspires  men  engaged  in  the  same  round 
of  business  or  pleasure. 

This  school  is,  before  all,  distinguished  by  the 
style, — a  vague  word,  embracing  at  once  the  man- 
ner of  hunting,  the  well-groomed  horses,  and  the 
attire  of  the  sportsmen.  The  Meltonian,  with  his 
red  coat,  black  velvet  cap,  white  leather  breeches, 
and  yellow-coloured  tops,  represents  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  English  hunter.  A  young  man  who  aspires 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  sporting  world 
seeks,  therefore,  to  win  his  spurs  1  the  society  of 
Me  J  ton  Mowbray.  In  this  town  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  two  classes  of  sporting- 
men  :  in  the  first  place  those  who  are  resident, 
and  who,  having  an  enormous  fortune,  keep  up  a 
hunting  establishment ;  and  then  those  who  come 
every  winter  to  spend  some  time  at  the  head- 
quarters of  elegant  sportsmen.  The  latter,  though 
strangers  to  Melton,  do  not  the  less  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  sum  they  leave  behind  them 
annually  is  estimated  at  50,000/.  Now,  as  some 
of  them  do  not  enjoy  an  unlimited  income,  I  am 
inclined  to  concur  in  Lady  Blessington's  opinion. 
Marriage,  according  to  this  lady,  *  is  a  saving  for 
young  men  of  fashion,  even  if  they  only  marry  a 
moderate  dower,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  sacrifices 
which  a  bachelor's  life  imposed  on  them." 

On  the  road,  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me  in 
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the  town  some  of  the  glories  of  Melton.  This 
gentleman,  to  hear  him,  was  a  perfect  horseman, 
what  he  called  a  fine  bridle  hand  \  this  other  did 
not  hunt  in  so  grand  a  style,  but  his  seat  was 
sure.  Toward  evening  we  took  a  walk  in  the 
country ;  for  the  sportsman  desired  to  explain  to 
me  the  mechanism  of  hunting,  while  showing  me 
the  field  of  battle  as  he  called  it.  The  trees  were 
nearly  leafless ;  but  the  autumn,  though  already 
far  advanced,  had  impoverished  nature  without 
saddening  it,  and  I  soon  became  reconciled  with 
the  scenery,  which,  when  seen  more  closely,  is 
not  without  character.  One  of  the  merits  of 
fox-hunting  is,  that  it  has  given  sportsmen  a 
winter-poetry, — the  season  of  the  year  which 
most  requires  attractions.  They  find,  in  fact, 
wild  beauties  in  the  gloomy  heather,  in  the 
russet  moan  of  the  thickets,  in  the  woods  dis- 
turbed by  the  sibylline  voices  of  the  wind, 
which  babbles  among  the  denuded  and  interlaced 
branches. 

The  sportsman  was  kind  enough  to  explain  to 
me  certain  details  about  fox-hunting,  with  all  the 
method  of  a  professor  of  the  noble  science. 

"  I  will  not  talk  to  you  about  hunting,"  he 
said  to  me,  "for  you  will  see  that  to-morrow. 
Any  one  present  for  the  first  time  at  such  an  ex- 
citing scene  can  only  form  a  confused  idea  of  our 
manoeuvres,  unless  he  be  previously  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  organization  of  the  art  of 
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venery.  You  are  already  aware  that  fox-hunting 
has  undergone  great  changes  in  England  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Formerly  the  hunters  met 
before  cock-crow ;  and  frequently  the  hounds, 
posted  beforehand  along  a  hedge,  awaited  day- 
break to  dash  into  the  copse  where  their  enemy 
was  concealed.  It  is  not  the  same  now-a-day. 
The  hunt  begins  relatively  late  in  the  day,  and  is 
carried  on,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expression,  by 
steam.  The  difference  between  the  old  style  and 
the  new  may,  however,  be  summed  up  in  two 
words :  formerly  they  spent  a  few  minutes  in 
finding,  and  hours  in  killing  the  fox ;  now,  we 
spend  hours  in  finding,  and  a  few  minutes  are 
frequently  sufficient  to  exterminate  the  animal." 

"And  to  which  of  the  two  systems,"  I  here 
interrupted  him,  "  do  you  give  the  preference  ?" 

"  In  truth,"  he  resumed,  "I  do  not  know  : 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  We  find 
the  method  of  our  fathers  very  slow :  if  they  re- 
turned to  this  world,  they  would  perhaps  find 
ours  too  fast.  They  would  say  to  us,  '  You  race, 
but  no  longer  hunt.'  It  is  possible  that  we  have 
followed  in  this  the  example  of  the  florists,  who, 
after  exhausting  a  series  of  combinations,  set 
about  re-commencing  a  new  one,  for  no  other 
reason  than  a  desire  of  innovation.  I  should 
not  be  astonished,  either,  if  the  age  of  railways, 
steamers,  and  electric  telegraphs  has  imprinted, 
without  our  being  conscious  of  it,  the  character 
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of  movement  and  quickness  even  on  amusements 
the  most  remote  from  trade.  However  this  may 
be,  you  at  once  understand  that  the  new  mode  of 
hunting  demands  greater  speed  in  the  horses  and 
more  boldness  in  the  riders  than  the  old  fox- 
hunting. 

"  At  the  head  of  this  little  army  which  pro- 
poses to  take  the  field  during  the  winter  season, 
stands  the  master,  sometimes  also  called  the 
Master  of  Foxhounds.  It  is  a  dignity  greatly 
sought  after,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
which  a  gentleman  can  acquire  in  all  those 
English  counties  where  fox-hunting  is  held  in 
honour.  His  duties  are,  of  course,  gratuitous — 
I  might  even  say  that  they  are  very  expensive ; 
for,  in  most  instances,  he  must  keep  the  pack, 
horses  and  an  entire  hunting-staff.  But  it  is  not 
every  man  who  can  ruin  himself  in  this  noble 
sport :  the  master  must  be  elected  or  approved 
by  the  landowners  of  the  district.  This  situa- 
tion— the  highest  of  all  that  a  true  sportsman 
can  desire — is  generally  occupied  in  the  country 
by  lords  or  squires.  The  British  squirearchy 
constitute,  according  to  our  ideas,  an  unique  class 
in  the  world,  an  equivalent  for  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  nation.  You  must  have  seen 
long  ago  that  we  are  an  hierarchical  nation: 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  a  respect  for  blood. 
Would  you  now  know  what  we  admire  above  all 
in  gentlemen  ?      They  have  nothing  mercantile 
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about  them ;  they  resolutely  place  honour  above 
all  interests ;  and  if  they  have  once  given  their 
word,  they  keep  it." 

"  This  feeling,"  I  remarked,  "  astonishes  some- 
what in  a  people  which  owes  to  commerce  a  great 
part  of  its  glory  and  political  resources." 

"  That  is  true,"  he  continued  :  "we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  commerce ;  but  a  great  society  cannot  be 
made  with  a  single  element.  It  is  exactly  be- 
cause we  are  a  nation  of  merchants  that  we 
esteem  in  a  high  degree  the  opposite  qualities,  and 
that  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  a  class  of  men 
living  in  another  sphere,  and  on  other  traditions." 

"  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  master,  who  has 
been  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  the  other 
hunters,  and  who  proposes  to  keep  the  pack  at  his 
own  expense,  is  to  obtain  a  large  hunting-district. 
Perhaps  there  are  still  in  England  masters  pos- 
sessing an  entire  fox-hunting  country ;  but  they 
are  very  rare,  and  for  my  part  I  know  of  none. 
Most  of  the  masters  are  consequently  obliged  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  other  land- 
owners, and  especially  with  those  to  whom  the 
coverts  belong.  The  permission  is  nearly  always 
granted;  but  on  one  condition, — that  the  hunt 
will  be  properly  conducted.  You  see  at  once  that 
the  master  is  not  so  independent  as  he  seems. 
The  other  landowners,  in  permitting  him  to  go 
over  their  estates,  acquire  thus,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  hunt. 
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Fox-hunting  is,  in  this  respect,  an  image  of  our 
institutions,  which  virtually  combine  very  exten- 
sive powers  in  certain  men ;  but  each  of  these 
powers  encounters  at  every  moment  limits  in 
practice.  Another  duty  of  the  master  is  to  take 
measures  for  preserving  foxes ;  for,  were  it  not  so, 
the  combat  would  soon  cease,  as  you  French  gen- 
tlemen say,  for  want  of  combatants.  In  fact,  that 
the  fox  has  not  long  ago  disappeared  in  England, 
like  its  old  comrades,  the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the 
wild  boar,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  country-people, 
who  would  soon  have  got  rid  of  it  had  they  been 
left  alone  :  no,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  hunters.  On 
this  account,  at  least,  it  owes  them  gratitude ;  and 
I  conceive  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  might 
be  called  the  friends  of  this  troublesome  animal. 
It  is  preserved,  I  allow,  to  be  killed ;  and  when 
you  reflect  on  the  carnage  which  annually  takes 
place,  you  will  be  possibly  surprised  that  the  race 
of  our  British  foxes  is  not  yet  extinct.  To  secure 
this,  a  careful  surveillance  has  been  required,  and 
a  number  of  customs  which  have  all  the  force  of 
laws. 

"  The  fox  has  two  private  enemies — the  land- 
owners who  breed  game  in  parks  and  reserved 
places,  and  the  farmers.  You  can  imagine  that  the 
rogue  plays  them  many  an  ugly  trick — it  is  his 
nature :  here  he  carries  off  a  rabbit  or  a  pheasant, 
there  he  devours  a  fowl.  The  English  farmers 
whose   poultry-yard  he  has  ravaged  during  the 
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night  might  feel  inclined  to  take  justice  in  their 
own  hands  and  shoot  the  marauder,  but  as  a 
general  rule  they  dare  not,  so  greatly  do  they 
fear  the  anger  of  the  hunters.  It  is  a  thousand 
to  one  that,  if  the  fact  were  known,  the  farmer's 
crops  would  be  trampled  by  the  horses — his 
hedges  destroyed,  and  his  barns  perhaps  menaced. 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  mode  of  acting,  and 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  utterly  illegal ;  certainly 
the  victims  of  this  act  of  vandalism  have  the 
right  of  appealing  to  the  law ;  but  the  chase, 
being  a  mediaeval  amusement,  has  perpetuated  in 
the  country  the  manners  and  habits  of  feudalism 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Fortunately  for  us  sports- 
men, if  the  farmers  do  not  like  the  fox  they  like 
fox-hunting.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know 
them,  and  live  among  them,  in  order  to  detect 
their  real  feelings  in  this  matter.  Speak  to  them 
privately,  they  will  complain  bitterly  of  the 
consequences  of  fox-hunting,  such  as  crops  de- 
stroyed or  damaged,  fences  broken,  hedges  pulled 
down  by  the  red-coated  invaders.  See  them  after 
that,  at  a  dinner  or  sportsmen's  meeting;  they 
will  furiously  applaud  the  toast  in  honour  of 
fox-hunting,  and  drink  bumpers  to  the  health  of 
their  enemy.  Observe  them  before  all  at  a  meet ; 
in  their  ardour  to  arrive  first  at  the  spot  on  their 
heavy  but  fiery  horses,  they  sometimes  disturb 
the  operations  of  the  day.  As  you  may  suppose, 
the  master  requires  a  certain  amount  of  diplo- 
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macy  in  order  to  make  his  neighbour  accept  with 
good  grace  the  divers  inconveniences  of  fox- 
hunting. Do  you  not  admire,  for  instance,  the 
bold  coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who, 
speaking  to  his  farmers  and  trying  to  combat  the 
false  prejudices  which  are  raised  in  the  country 
against  fox-hunting,  told  them  that  the  wheat 
and  the  grass  only  grew  the  better  for  having 
been  trampled  by  the  horses. 

"  These  negotiations  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  duties  which  await  the  master  in  the 
field.  In  the  first  place  he  must  always  be  to  the 
moment  at  the  meet.  You  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  our  manners  to  know  that  exact- 
ness is  the  politeness  of  Englishmen,  but  the 
punctuality  of  the  master  is  proverbial.  He  never 
arrives  too  late,  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  must  not  arrive  too  soon. 
On  the  ground  he  must  at  once  take  the  command 
of  the  hunt.  This  is  no  slight  affair,  and  he  requires 
for  it  all  the  qualities  of  a  general  united  to  the 
peculiar  science  of  sport.  The  master  must  be  a 
good  rider,  have  a  chest  voice,  a  commanding 
glance,  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  that 
external  appearance  which  commands  respect.  I 
am  speaking  here  of  the  ideal,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  all  our  masters  are  formed  on  this 
model  j  but  they  are  generally  distinguished  men. 
Do  not  leave  the  fact  out  of  sight  that  they  have 
to   maintain   order   in  the   field.     This  task  is 
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sometimes  very  difficult,  for  he  has  to  check  and 
direct  a  pack  of  impetuous  dogs,  a  staff  of  func- 
tionaries who  believe,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
they  understand  their  speciality  better  than  the 
master,    and    lastly    an    undisciplined    band    of 
hunters  and  idlers.     Cannot  you  see  at  once  that 
this  requires    a   sort    of  natural   gift,  readiness 
of  mind,  judgment,  and  before  all  a  deal  of  firm- 
ness associated  with  extreme  politeness  ?  Virtually 
a  perfect  master  ought  to  have  the  iron  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  combined  with  the 
courtesy   of  Lord   Chesterfield.      Although   the 
responsibility  of  the  hunt  is  shared  between  the 
different  grades,  it  is  the  master  who  bears  the 
heaviest  burden — the  success  or  failure  of  the  day. 
"  Fox-hunting  would  no  longer  be  an  amuse- 
ment  were    success    always   certain;    we   must 
expect  disappointments.     I  even  fancy  they  are 
necessary  for  a  time  to  keep  the  men  as  well  as 
the  horses  on  the  qui  vive.     There  are,  as  we  say, 
white  days  and  black  days,  the  chance  of  winning 
and  the  chance  of  losing;  but  if  the  hounds  are 
disappointed  for   several  weeks  in  succession  in 
finding  a  fox,  they  end  by  being  discouraged  and 
losing   all  hope.     Woe  then  on  the  master  of 
foxhounds  !     His  sacrifices,  his  good  intentions, 
his  efforts  will  not  protect  him  from  the  barbs 
of  criticism.     Instead  of  thanking  him  for  the 
expenses  he  has  incurred  and  the  trouble  he  has 
taken,  his  neighbours  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  if  to 
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avenge  the  dogs  for  having  had  nothing  to  hite 
but  the  air.  Such  conduct  may  appear  to  you 
severe,  but  after  all  is  it  not  just  ?  Every 
prerogative  entails  duties.  Every  dignity  has  its 
obligations.  The  man  who  undertakes  to  hunt 
a  country,  even  at  his  own  charges,  is  bound  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  and  knowledge  and  a  cha- 
racter equal  to  the  responsibility  incurred  are 
expected  from  him. 

"  Do  not  forget,  either,  that  the  hunt  virtually 
belongs  to  all,  since  all  help  it  to  a  certain  extent 
by  allowing  the  fox  to  eat  their  game,  and 
opening  to  the  hunters  the  coverts  and  coppices 
in  which  the  brute  takes  shelter.  The  master  is 
therefore,  after  all,  only  a  sort  of  representative 
who  must  afford  his  constituents  pleasure,  and 
the  latter  have  a  right,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  faults  which  he  may  repeat 
through  ignorance  or  weakness.  Up  to  this 
point  I  have  supposed  that  the  pack  belonged  to 
him.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  every  English 
county,  for  many  packs  are  kept  up  by  subscrip- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  the  master  is  only  in 
reality  the  head  of  a  company.  Need  I  add  that 
his  duties  in  that  case  become  more  delicate  and 
far  more  difficult  to  fulfil,  since  he  really  only 
exercises  a  granted  and  precarious  authority  over 
the  hunters  whom  he  represents  ?" 

On  reflecting  over  the  portrait  which  had  just 
been  traced  for  me  by  the  sportsman,  and  the 
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necessary  qualities  which  a  master  of  hounds 
must  combine,  I  was  astonished  that  there  were 
so  many  gentlemen  in  England  to  compete  for  an 
ungrateful  office,  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money,  practical  know- 
ledge to  acquire,  and  often,  after  all  this,  severe 
blame  to  receive.  He  hastened  to  reply  to  my 
objections. 

"  I  see,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you  are  still 
ignorant  of  one  phase  of  our  country  life.  Fox- 
hunting is,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  a 
political  institution.  Every  country  gentleman 
has  an  interest  in  standing  well  with  his  neigh- 
bours and  the  farmers  of  his  district ;  now  nothing 
increases  the  popularity  of  a  squire  like  the 
respect  which  he  pays  to  a  national  amusement, 
in  which  all  social  conditions  and  all  ages  in 
England  take  an  extreme  pleasure.  The  master 
of  hounds  who  behaves  politely  to  all  classes,  who 
sends  from  time  to  time  to  farmers'  wives  a 
present  of  game  to  make  up  for  the  losses  which 
the  visits  of  master  Eeynard  has  produced  in  the 
poultry-yard,  is  nearly  sure  to  see  himself  adored 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thus  extend  the  radius 
of  a  social  influence  which  is  based  before  all  on 
sympathy.  One  of  these  who  died  too  young, 
Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  had  acquired  in  his  county 
an  incontestable  reputation  by  saying  one  hunting 
day  to  the  farmers,  who  in  their  impatience  got  in 
the  way  of  the  hounds,  '  My  friends,  you  have  as 
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much  right  to  be  here  as  myself;  but  pray  with- 
draw a  little,  and  remain  quiet.'     As  the  interests 
are,  moreover,  reciprocal,  the  labourers,  landlords, 
and  tradespeople  are  not  unaware  that  fox-hunting 
is  a   source  of  profit  for   the  locality.     In  the 
first  place  it  attracts  a  great  many  people,  and 
the  keeping  up  the  pack  and  stables  occupies  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  spreads  a  good  deal  of 
money  about.     Another  advantage,   and  this  I 
place   in   the   first   rank,    is   that    the    hunting 
establishments  induce  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
reside  on  their  estates.     What  is,  after  all,  the 
great  wound  of  Ireland  ?     It  is  that  a  portion  of 
the  notable  landowners  have  deserted  that  un- 
happy island,  and   spend   elsewhere   the   riches 
which  their  native  country  produces.     There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  to  apprehend  in  the  English 
counties   where   fox-hunting   is   kept   up.     The 
taste  for  this  exercise,  the  honour  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  pack  and  an  army  of  hunters,  the  sacri- 
fices made,  attach  the  gentry  to  their  residences, 
especially  during  that  season  of  the  year  when, 
were  it  not  for  sport,  they  would   be  most  at- 
tracted by  pleasure  to  the  great  cities.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  hunt  produces  relations  between 
the  master  and  the  yeomen,  between  the  latter 
and  the  labourers,  which  tend  to  draw  together 
the  various  social  conditions." 

The  sportsman  had  thus  enlarged  on  the  duties 
of  the  master,  because  the  latter  is  at  the  head  of 
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an  army  of  huntsman ;  but  he  also  told  me  that 
fox-hunting  was  based  on  the  principles  of  a 
division  of  labour.  After  the  master  comes  the 
huntsman.  The  latter  is  an  official  paid  by  the 
squire  at  those  places  where  there  is  one  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  pack  at  his  own  cost,  or  else  by 
a  system  of  subscription.  Do  not  expect  any- 
thing, however,  of  a  man  who  embraced  this  pro- 
fession as  a  livelihood ;  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
must  be  an  enthusiast  for  his  art.  There  are 
huntsmen  who  have  received  education,  although 
generally  an  innate  taste  for  the  open  air  and 
manly  exercises  has  led  them  when  boys  to  play 
truant  on  the  backs  of  horses.  They  are  most 
frequently  types — men  with  a  fixed  idea  which 
they  pursue  during  their  whole  life,  and  some  of 
them  figure  on  the  field  of  honour  up  to  the  age 
of  sixty.  Nothing  that  happens  to  thwart  their 
object  or  check  their  favourite  amusement  finds 
mercy  from  their  impatience.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  a  huntsman  who,  on  a  day  when  the 
wind  faintly  carried  the  scent  of  the  fox,  began 
inhaling  the  air  violently,  and  finding  it  laden 
with  a  perfume  of  violets,  whose  dense  masses 
grew  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood,  exclaimed,  "  Confound 
those  stinking  violets  !"  Another  called  swallows 
birds  of  ill-omen;  they  announce  the  end  of 
winter,  and  with  the  winter  fox-hunting  ends. 

Do  not  believe  that  on  this  account  the  hunts- 
man is  indifferent  to  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  no 
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man  is  better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  all  the 
features  of  the  country  where  the  hunt  takes 
place.  He  seems  solely  to  have  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  world  was  created  with  a  view  to 
fox-hunting.  While  hunting,  all  nature  talks  to 
him.  He  knows  the  value  of  all  the  objects  that 
pass  before  his  eyes ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  raven  or  magpie,  whose  flight  often 
indicates  the  direction  which  the  fox  has  taken, 
and  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  distance, 
is  sufficient  for  him  to  judge  by  the  air  of  the  ani- 
mals whether  the  enemy  is  near  them ;  he  must 
above  all  be  on  good  terms  with  the  pack.  Just 
as  Caesar  knew  the  names  of  all  his  soldiers,  the 
huntsman  must  know  the  names  of  all  his  dogs, 
the  qualities  of  each,  and  its  mode  of  hunting. 
As  for  their  genealogy,  he  knows  it  by  heart,  and 
frequently  his  children  inherit  his  heraldic  science 
in  this  respect.  It  is  stated  that  some  sportsmen, 
being  one  day  at  dinner  with  a  celebrated  Scotch 
huntsman,  were  discussing  the  breed  of  one  of 
the  dogs  belonging  to  the  pack,  but  none  of  them 
could  decide  it  exactly.  "Go  and  fetch  your 
sister,"  the  huntsman  said  to  one  of  his  sons. 
This  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  came  in  and  solved 
the  problem  without  hesitation.  At  home,  the 
huntsman,  in  spite  of  the  rather  rough  nature 
of  his  occupation,  is  an  excellent  man,  especially  if 
you  manage  to  catch  him  in  his  good  hours,  that 
is  to  say,  on  his  return  from  a  successful  hunt. 
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There  is  now  in  England  a  considerable  number 
of  celebrated  huntsmen,  most  of  whom  have  gone 
through  accidents  which  have  exposed  their  lives 
to  danger ;  but  they  generally  seem  to  share  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  number,  who  said  that  a 
man's  limbs  were  never  so  solid,  as  when  they 
had  been  frequently  mended. 

The  huntsman  has  under  his  orders  two  whip- 
pers-in.  These  two  allies  must,  before  all,  be 
bold  riders,  and  run  frightful  risks  at  times 
with  their  horses.  This  means,  in  hunting  par- 
lance, that  they  are  allowed  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  drowned  or  breaking  their  necks  more 
often  than  the  master  or  the  huntsman.  Their 
place  in  the  field  is  with  the  dogs,  whom  they 
frequently  correct  in  a  very  brutal  manner,  and 
whose  strategic  movements  they  direct.  The  first 
whipper-in  generally  keeps  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack,  and  the  second  behind  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  systems  which  divide  the  opinion  of 
hunting  men  :  one  consists  in  letting  the  hounds 
alone  after  consulting  the  wind,  and  the  other  in 
commanding  all  their  manoeuvres.  The  parti- 
zans  of  the  first  method  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Beckford,  who  wrote  that  hounds  left  to 
themselves  would  rarely  kill  the  fox.  It  has, 
however,  been  observed  on  various  occasions  that 
they  knew  more  on  certain  points  than  the 
hunters  themselves,  and  that  they  did  not  always 
require  the  advice  of  the  huntsman,  after  losing 
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a  fox,  to  recognize  their  error  of  themselves  and 
change  their  direction.  This  is,  as  in  the  science 
of  warfare,  a  difficult  point  to  seize  and  fix :  it  is 
a  question  of  taste,  tact,  and  experience.  Young 
huntsmen,  jealous  about  displaying  their  talent, 
leave  no  initiation  to  their  soldiers  (I  mean  their 
hounds),  and  necessarily  keep  them  in  hand. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  system,  when  carried 
to  an  excess,  is  to  rob  the  hounds  of  all  self- 
confidence.  They  thus  learn  to  depend  solely 
on  the  master,  while  they  ought  above  all  to 
rely  on  their  own  value  and  instincts. 

In  the  eyes  of  every  enthusiastic  hunter  they 
are  noble  and  powerful  creatures,  and  a  rivalry 
prevails  among  them  which  does  not  exclude 
a  hierarchical  feeling.  Foxhounds  know  one 
another,  and  seem  to  do  homage  to  the  diversity 
of  their  natural  gifts.  You  will  see  them  in 
the  field  yield  their  place  through  deference  to 
another  hound,  which  they  know  to  be  cleverer 
than  themselves,  at  a  given  moment,  and  resume 
their  rank  when  the  effect  they  desired  to  pro- 
duce has  been  obtained.  Men  appropriate  their 
exploits  in  many  instances,  and  when  I  hear  the 
hunters  say,  "  We  have  killed  twenty  foxes  this 
season,"  or,  "  The  hounds  lost  the  fox  this  morn- 
ing," I  ask  myself  whether  the  sportsmen  do  not 
resemble  those  generals  who  appropriate  all  the 
glory  of  success  while  they  cast  the  responsibility 
of  defeat  on  their  soldiers.     Far  from  me,  how- 
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ever,  the  idea  of  depreciating  the  duties  of  the 
whipper-in,  which  are  certainly  very  useful,  for 
without  them  the  pack  would  be  like  a  ship 
without  a  pilot.  We  may  agree  with  Nimrod, 
however,  in  regretting  that  there  are  not  as  yet 
in  England  charitable  societies  to  solace  the  old 
age  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  risked  their  lives 
a  thousand  times  for  the  amusement  of  the 
wealthy,  and  who  often  find  themselves  unpro- 
vided for  when  the  decline  of  years  comes  upon 
them. 

Below  the  whippers-in,  in  the  organization  of 
the  chase,  comes  the  feeder,  whose  duties  I  ex- 
plained when  speaking  about  the  Berkeley  ken- 
nels. Lastly,  as  I  returned  with  the  sportsman 
from  our  walk  across  country,  we  met  a  man 
mounted  on  a  small  pony  and  followed  by  several 
terriers,  who  glided  mysteriously  through  the 
copses  and  thickets.  , 

"  That  man/'  my  guide  said  to  me,  "  is  to- 
night the  martyr  of  our  to-morrow's  pleasure ; 
we  call  him  the  earth-stopper.  His  duties  are 
most  important ;  they  consist,  as  the  English 
term  will  explain  to  you,  in  stopping  up  the 
holes  and  earths  in  which  the  fox  might  take 
refuge  when  pursued  by  the  hounds.  This  noc- 
turnal personage  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
personages,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  wehr-wolf  of 
fox-hunting.  Without  his  humble  services  there 
would   be   no  chase,  for  what  master  Beynard 
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knows  best  is  the  road  to  his  earth,  and  when  once 
there  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  him. 
Poor  earth-stopper !  On  the  night  preceding  a 
hunt  he  has  no  bed  to  hope  for,  no  matter  whe- 
ther it  snows  or  blows.  You  will  ask  me,  per- 
haps, why  he  selects  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy 
hours  to  perform  his  labours.  There  is  a  very 
simple  reason  for  this,  that  the  fox  goes  out  at 
night  to  seek  its  food.  If  then  the  earth-stopper 
did  his  work  too  early  in  the  evening  or  too 
late  in  the  morning,  he  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
shutting  up  the  hero  of  the  festival  at  home. 
Just  as  you  see  him  he  is  going  to  travel  miles 
before  his  task  is  accomplished,  and  unhappily 
all  winter  nights  do  not  resemble  this  one ;  there 
are  many  cold  and  severe  ones,  during  which  his 
limbs  tremble  like  the  last  leaf  that  hangs  from 
the  tree.  The  stopper  has  learned  beforehand 
from  the  master  what  coverts  he  intends  to  draw 
to-morrow,  and  at  present  that  is  enough  for 
him ;  he  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  has  to  do. 
Look  at  him,  armed  with  a  pick  and  shovel, 
thrusting,  in  the  moonlight,  handsful  of  thorns, 
brambles,  and  stones  into  the  entrance  of  the 
holes  in  which  the  fox  might  seek  an  asylum, 
and  thus  laugh  at  the  dogs.  Who  will  be  taken 
in  to-morrow  morning  ?  Master  Reynard,  who, 
seeing  all  means  of  retreat  closed  behind  him, 
will  be  obliged  to  take  to  the  open  or  remain  in 
the  woods,  where  he  will  have  to  run  for  his  life. 
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If  lie  had  several  domiciles  in  the  vicinity  he 
will  find  them  all  bolted,  and  he  will  be  obliged 
against  his  will  to  take  to  the  fields.  After  the 
hunt  the  earth- stopper  will  recommence  another 
sort  of  labour,  which  consists  in  opening  the 
holes  and  earths  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
fewest  traces  possible  of  his  first  night's  work." 

The  sportsman,  after  making  me  acquainted 
with  the  fox-hunting  staff',  from  the  master  down 
to  the  earth-stopper,  called  my  attention  to  what 
he  called  the  hero  of  the  day.  Eor  a  good  hunt  a 
good  staff,  good  hounds,  good  horses,  and  a  good 
fox  are  required.  Those  who  have  never  prac- 
tised fox-hunting  are  apt  to  imagine  that  all  foxes 
are  equal,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  There 
are,  in  the  first  place,  bag  foxes,  which  come 
from  the  Continent,  and  which  the  English  hold 
in  no  repute.  These  foreigners  have  neither  the 
fire  nor  savage  character  of  British  foxes.  Finding 
themselves,  moreover,  in  an  unknown  place,  know- 
ing neither  the  strategic  resources  of  the  new 
country  in  which  they  see  the  light  again  on  leav- 
ing the  bag,  nor  the  means  of  retreat,  nor  the  limit 
of  the  woods  and  valleys,  they  only  offer  a  mi- 
serable resistance  to  real  hunters :  the  hounds 
themselves  despise  them.  More  than  once,  when 
one  of  these  bag  foxes  was  turned  down,  the  best 
hounds  in  the  pack  have  been  known  to  refuse  to 
take  their  usual  place  at  the  head  of  the  corps ;  in 
fact  such  foxes  run  after  the  manner  of  hares,  and 
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are  only  good,  in  default  of  others,  to  give  blood 
to  the  hounds,  as  the  foxhunters  say ;  and  the 
latter,  again,  when  they  have  once  tasted  a  wild, 
healthy  British  fox,  will  no  longer  stick  their 
teeth  into  such  carrion.  It  is  to  the  intrusion  of 
these  foreign  foxes  into  Great  Britain  that  all 
the  English  hunters  attribute  the  partial  decline 
during  the  last  few  years  of  an  exercise  which  is 
so  intimately  attached  to  the  history  and  country 
habits  of  England.  There  are  also  foxes  which 
are  brought  up  by  hand,  but  they  are  worth  no 
more  than  the  bag  foxes,  and  though  they  may  be 
forced  to  live  in  an  earth  they  never  reacquire 
the  true  character  of  their  race. 

The  only  animal  which  sportsmen,  worthy  of 
the  name,  care  to  hunt  is  the  good  old  British 
fox,  which  has  propagated,  for  ages,  in  spite  of 
dogs,  enclosures,  railways,  and  the  progress  of 
the  plough.  Still  the  latter  animal  has  been 
greatly  injured,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
by  living  amid  the  temptations  of  Capua.  The 
great  number  of  preserves  and  parks,  where  game 
is  reared  for  sporting  purposes,  has  supplied  it 
with  too  many  glorious  opportunities  to  satisfy 
its  gluttonish  appetites.  Where  can  we  find,  in 
the  present  day,  save  perchance,  in  some  wild 
districts  of  Scotland,  that  long,  slim,  hungry 
animal,  so  common  in  the  last  century — which 
ran  like  the  wind  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ?  By 
the  side  of  this  one,  the  modern  fox  is  a  marmot : 
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fat,  short,  and  thick — it  has  all  the  airs  of  a 
London  alderman  who  lives  on  haunches  of 
venison  and  turtle  soup.  At  least  it  is  brave  ; 
and  as  it  is  at  home  here,  it  manages  to  defend 
itself  much  better  than  those  that  come  from 
foreign  parts. 

The  first  thing  for  a  hunter  is  to  learn  to  know 
and  esteem  his  enemy.  The  fox  has  been  en- 
dowed with  all  sorts  of  vices,  doubtless  that  men 
may  have  the  right  of  killing  it  without  any 
scruples  of  conscience.  Consult  the  huntsman, 
however,  and  honest  ones  will  all  tell  you  that  the 
fox  is  worth  more  than  its  reputation.  It  is  very 
true  that  it  does  not  scruple,  opportunity  aiding, 
to  twist  the  neck  of  a  fowl  or  a  turkey  even  in 
the  interior  of  our  farms ;  but,  after  all,  it  steals 
to  live,  and  many  of  those  that  condemn  it  with- 
out hearing  it,  would  not  act  better  probably,  if 
they  found  themselves  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. One  of  the  qualities  that  recommend 
the  fox  to  the  esteem  of  hunters  is  the  love  it 
displays  for  its  young.  Hence,  while  freeing  the 
country  of  a  noxious  animal,  they  have  adopted 
the  rule  of  acting  honourably  to  it,  and  granting 
it  all  the  honours  of  war.  Sportsmen  unworthy 
of  wearing  a  hunting-coat,  and  who  have  killed^ 
as  a  sort  of  brutal  jest,  young  litters,  or  mutilated 
full-grown  foxes,  have  been  sent  to  Coventry 
throughout  Great  Britain  by  the  brotherhood  of 
hunters.     Any  sportsman  who  respects  himself 
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would  for  no  consideration  in  the  world  gallop 
by  their  side. 

Grenerous  fox-hunters  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  fox,  when  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  chase 
demand  it,  a  chance  of  saving  its  life.  Have 
they  not  already  sufficient  advantages  over  it  ? 
When  the  hounds  start  in  pursuit  they  have  an 
empty  stomach  \  the  fox,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  eating  all  night,  and  at  times  has  eaten  so 
well  that  it  is  unable  to  find  its  racing  legs 
again.  And  then  again,  are  not  the  hunters  one 
hundred  against  one?  I  ask  myself  whether 
being  killed  by  so  many  people  is  really  being 
conquered.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
fox,  in  order  to  hold  its  own  against  man,  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  stratagems.  The 
life  of  this  animal  is,  moreover,  only  thoroughly 
known  by  hunters.  Every  huntsman  who  as- 
pires to  the  perfection  of  his  art,  must  thoroughly 
study  the  manners  and  natural  history  of  Master 
Fox.  I  do  not  mean  here  the  history  which  is 
learned  in  books,  but  that  which  is  acquired  by 
practice.  The  fox  is  doubtless  born  crafty ;  but 
may  we  not  say  that  it  also  becomes  so  ?  A  young 
cub  will  readily  enter  a  trap  laid  for  it ;  but  it 
speedily  gains  experience,  and  if  it  escapes  the 
danger  once  you  will  not  catch  it  again  easily. 
There  are  old  foxes  that  foil  the  hounds  for  three 
or  four  years  in  succession,  protected  as  they  are 
by  dense  coverts  and  very  artful  tactics.     I  was 
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told  of  one  of  these  crafty  animals,  which  the 
hunters  had  christened  among  themselves  the 
devil's  fox,  and  which  really  seemed  to  have 
signed  a  compact  with  the  evil  spirit.  It  required 
the  persevering  efforts  of  an  excellent  pack  to 
break  the  charm,  and  when  the  hounds  at  length 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  fox,  it  resembled  a  wolf, 
for  it  was  so  large,  and  had  such  a  ferocious  air. 

One  of  the  points  of  natural  history  which  has 
most  occupied  hunters  and  savans,  although  the 
cause  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  is  the  scent  of 
the  fox  conveyed  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
And  yet  it  is  on  this  obscure  problem  that  the 
entire  art  of  fox-hunting  is  based.  This  smell, 
well  known  to  sporting  dogs,  seems  besides  to  be 
relative  to  the  age  or  nature  of  the  individuals, 
and  augments  or  diminishes  according  to  the 
sensations  of  the  animal  pursued,  such  as  fear, 
fury,  or  desperation.  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  is,  that  the  fox  seems  to  be  conscious  of 
this  vestige  which  betrays  its  movements,  and 
attracts  all  the  pack  after  it.  In  critical  moments 
it  seeks  and  frequently  finds  means  to  render 
itself  inodorous — that  is  to  say,  invisible,  for  in 
most  cases  the  hounds  only  see  the  fox,  if  I  may 
employ  the  expression,  by  the  scent.  To  do  this 
it  only  requires  to  cross  a  stream,  and  thus  wash 
away,  as  sportsmen  say,  the  strong  odour  which 
is  fated  to  cause  its  ruin.  The  thrown-out 
hounds  are  then  some  time  before  recovering  the 
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trail  of  their  enemy,  and  pursue  it  for  some 
minutes  rather  through  sentiment  than  on  any 
positive  indications.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
from  this  what  importance  the  sportsmen  attach 
to  hunting  with  the  wind ;  it  is  the  first  condition 
of  success. 

The  sportsman's  explanation  had  prepared  me 
to  take  in  the  details  of  a  fox  hunt.  We  were 
present  the  next  day  at  this  picturesque  scene,  of 
which  the  English  never  grow  weary.  Un- 
fortunately, success  did  not  respond  to  our  efforts. 
After  a  brilliant  run,  we  lost  the  fox,  which  the 
hounds  had  forced  out  of  its  favourite  quarters, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  look  for  a  second.  In 
spite  of  the  annoying  result  of  the  day,  my 
friend,  who  is  a  connoisseur,  did  not  the  less 
praise  highly  the  way  in  which  the  hunt  had 
been  conducted.  "  There  are  among  us,"  he  said 
to  me,  "  amateurs  and  professionals ;  the  former 
seek  the  sport,  the  latter  only  care  about  killing. 
Modesty  apart,  I  will  range  myself  among  the 
amateurs,  and  I  say  that  undeserved  defeats  often 
do  more  honour  to  the  pack  and  the  hunters  than 
certain  victories  due  to  accident." 

My  friend  the  sportsman  did  not  intend  to 
prolong  his  stay  among  the  gay  millionaires,  as 
they  are  called  in  England,  and  prepared  to  take 
me  to  his  county,  where  I  should  see,  he  added, 
fox-hunting  as  it  is  carried  on  among  a  rural 
population.     I  willingly  accepted  his  invitation, 
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and  we  continued  our  journey.  This  county, 
whose  name  I  cannot  give  for  reasons  which  will 
be  presently  understood,  is  one  of  those  most 
celebrated  for  fox-hunting,  and  immediately  after 
our  arrival  we  were  enabled  to  witness  an  amuse- 
ment which  is  repeated  thrice  a  week  at  the 
place  where  we  were. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

PEELIMINAEIES    FOR    A    HUNT A    MODEL    SQUIRE THE   HOUNDS 

PUT   INTO   THE   COVERT TALLY    HO  ! FOX-HUNTING    INCI- 
DENTS  THE  WHO-HOOP — THE  HUNT  SUPPER— CONTEMPT  OF 

THE  FOX-HUNTERS  FOR  DANGER. HOW  THE  SPORT  FORMS  A 

HOME    CAVALRY THE    PLEASURES     INDIRECTLY    CONNECTED 

WITH  THE  CHASE OPINION  OF  THE  DUKE  ABOUT  FOX  HUNT- 
ING  INFLUENCE   OF  FOX-HUNTING  ON   SOCIETY — FAVOURITE 

CONVERSATION    OF   HUNTERS SOME    EPISODES    RELATED    BY 

THEM — FOX-HUNTING  AND  THE  ENGLISH  ARISTOCRACY. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  scene  than  a  fox- 
hunting meet  in  the  country ;  the  warm  shakes 
of  the  hand  exchanged  among  the  sportsmen,  the 
neighing  of  the  horses,  the  clacking  of  whips,  the 
loud  barking  of  the  dogs,  which  testify  their  im- 
patience, and  seem  perfectly  to  know  what  they 
have  come  to  do, — all  announce  a  holiday. 

The  meeting  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
coverts  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw  during  the 
morning.  At  the  moment  when  my  friend  and 
I  arrived  on  the  ground,  we  found  a  group  of 
farmers  and  .hunters  assembled,  among  whom 
stood  out  prominently  a  pretty  young  Amazon, 
dressed   in   a   rather   extravagant   costume,  but 
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whose  cheeks,  animated  by  the  fresh  morning 
breeze  and  the  attraction  of  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, glistened  with  the  most  vivid,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  delicate  colours.  The  conversa- 
tion turned,  according  to  custom,  on  the  weather, 
which  promised  to  be  favourable ;  there  was 
neither  a  dense  fog  nor  a  high  wind,  those  two 
great  enemies  of  fox-hunting.  Hence  the  sports- 
men and  farmers  greeted  each  other  with  the 
thoroughly  British  exclamation  of  "  Fine  morn- 
ing." Other  hunters  arrived  every  moment ;  it 
was  curious  to  see  them  riding  along  the  leafless 
hedges,  or  issuing  suddenly  from  behind  a  copse 
in  their  red  coats. 

At  last  appeared  the  squire ;  he  was  a  man  of 
about  sixty,  but  still  hale,  and  whose  manners, 
at  once  noble  and  affable,  announced  the  pleasure 
himself  felt  at  affording  amusement  to  others. 
My  friend  the  sportsman  wished  to  introduce  me 
to  him.  "  He  is  an  eccentric,"  he  said  to  me,  "  but 
he  likes  foreigners  and  reads  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondesi  he  will  give  you  a  hearty  reception." 
He,  in  fact,  offered  me  his  hand  with  that  English 
frankness  and  cordiality  which  I  prefer  to  all  the 
ceremonies  of  politeness.  After  exchanging  the 
usual  greetings,  and  making  a  few  of  those  jokes 
which  only  make  the  English  laugh,  the  squire 
assumed  the  command  of  his  army.  At  a  sign 
and  word  addressed  to  the  huntsman,  the  hounds, 
which  had  up  to  this  time  been  checked  by  the 
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authority  of  the  lash,  were  sent  into  the  coverts. 
The  scene,  however,  did  not  at  all  respond  to  the 
idea  which  one  forms  of  a  covered  spot :  it  was  a 
quantity  of  fallow  ground  scarce  covered  by  a  bed 
of  dry  withered  grass,  on  which  asses  and  geese 
had  doubtless  been  turned  out  to  graze ;  it  is 
true  that  at  certain  distances  there  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain  clumps  of  shrubs,  impenetrable 
brambles,  compact  tufts  of  thistles,  and,  lastly, 
forests  of  thorny  broom  which  grew  to  a  certain 
height,  though  not  sufficient  to  offer  protection. 
It  was  among  these  shrubs  that  the  fox  was  to 
be  found.  Hence  the  huntsman  had  given  the 
signal  to  the  hounds  by  shouting,  "Hark  in, 
hark  in  there,  dogs !"  exclamations  which  answer 
to  our  old  hunting  formula :  Harlou  I  harlou  !  ici, 
rnes  bellots  I  They  were  thus  urged  to  keep  their 
ears  open  and  search. 

The  covert  at  this  moment  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle.  Every  shrub  and  almost 
every  leaf  shook  as  if  it  were  animated  by  a  myste- 
rious spirit.  We  might  say  with  the  English 
that  the  whole  dark  heath  was  alive.  This  illu- 
sion is  produced,  as  may  be  guessed,  by  the  work 
of  the  dogs,  who  have  become  almost  invisible,  but 
who  make  the  dead  branches  crack,  the  leaves 
rustle,  and  the  very  blades  of  grass  stir.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  they  showed  themselves ; 
and  their  white  coat,  marked  with  black  spots, 
formed  a  contrast   with  the  colour  of  the  dry 
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stems  and  tawny  shrubs.  All  the  dogs  were 
admirably  patient,  and  glided  into  the  narrowest 
passages ;  it  is  true  that  the  huntsman  encouraged 
them  by  signs,  voice,  and  example.  He  called 
them  all  by  their  name,  and  addressed  them  in  a 
language  quite  new  to  me;  but  which  appeared 
perfectly  familiar  to  them.  A  profound  silence 
prevailed  among  the  hunters. 

All  at  once  a  bark,  hoarse  as  that  of  a  dreaming 
dog,  broke  out  from  the  centre  of  the  brambles. 
To  this  challenge  other  canine  voices  replied  like 
so  many  echoes,  and  were  followed  by  more  dis- 
tinct accents.  This  barking,  the  last  especially, 
proclaimed  that  the  fox  was  found.  The  point 
now  was  to  compel  it  to  leave  its  intrenchments : 
this  was  a  matter  of  several  minutes.  "  Tally  ho  ! 
tally  ho!  gone  away!"  (voi-le  ci  allel  sen  va, 
chiens,  sen  vat*)  the  first  whipper-in  shouted,  in 
a  tone  impossible  to  note;  the  huntsman  blew 
his  horn;  the  scattered  dogs  came  together  in  a 
compact  body,  and  all  the  hunters,  digging  in 
their  spurs,  started  at  a  wild  gallop.  Here  in  fact 
the  run  began. 

There  were  shouts,  a  medlev,  a  whirlwind  of 
men,  horses  and  dogs,  dashing  along  with  a  fury 
that  produced  a  dizziness.  The  pack  especially 
proved  itself  admirable  through  its  impetuosity, 

*  The  old  French  formula,  which  we  quote,  answers  to  the  Tally-ho 
of  the  English.  In  the  words  s'en  va,  chiens,  s'en  va,  subaudi  the 
fox.     It  is  he  who  is  off,  and  the  dogs  are  exhorted  to  follow  him. 
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discipline,  and  courage.    It  was  curious  to  see  the 
laggard  dogs  regaining  their  place  even  under  the 
horses'  hoofs,  and  frequently  at  the  risk  of  being 
crushed.    Soon,  however,  order  was  established — 
a  perfect  order — in  spite  of  the  impetuosity  of 
the  run.     This  order  was  soon  slightly  relaxed 
by  the  advice  of  the  Squire  :  but  here  another  sort 
of  difficulty  presented  itself.     I  had  hoped  that 
the  fox  would  lead  us  across  a  fine  plain  which 
stretched  out   peacefully  on   our  right.     In   its 
malice,  it  carefully  avoided  doing  so,  and  led  us, 
on  the  contrary,  to  irregular  ground,  intersected 
at  every  instant  by  hedges,  ditches,  and  brambles, 
where  it  expected  to  reach  the  skirt  of  a  wood. 
These  obstacles  were  cleared  at  one  bound  by  the 
dogs,  several  of  which,  however,  rolled  on  the  top 
of  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  :  they  were 
up  again  directly,  though,  and  dashed  on.    Their 
example  was  valiantly  followed  by  the  horses  and 
riders,   who   leaped  like    squirrels   over   all  the 
fences.     Any  one  unaccustomed  to  this  exercise 
had  a  chance  of  breaking  his  neck  every  moment. 
Fortunately,  a  few  lads,  induced  by  a  chance  of 
gain,  opened  the  gates  that  divided  the  fields,  in 
order  to  let  the  rear-guard  of  awkward  riders  pass. 
I  at  once  ranged  myself,  I  confess  it,  among  the 
latter,  for  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  saddle 
on  such  ground,  and  while  going  at  such  a  head- 
long pace.     The  horse  my  friend  had  lent  me  for 
the  occasion  was,  to  listen  to  him,  as  gentle  as  a 
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lamb :  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  had  too  much  the 
nature  of  the  sheep  of  Panurge,  for,  seeing  the 
others  leap,  it  constantly  wished  to  leap  too. 

I  had,  it  is  true,  before  my  eyes,  to  encourage 
me,  the  example  of  a  fat  farmer,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  weight,  appeared  to  fear  nothing  :  he  bounded 
on  his  saddle  in  a  fearful  manner  at  each  leap  his 
horse  attempted  ;  then,  like  a  mountain  upheaved 
by  an  earthquake,  he  invariably  fell  on  his  base. 
Though  distanced  by  the  vanguard  of  hunters, 
I  followed  the  chase  sufficiently  close  to  notice 
the  principal  details.  I  saw  the  hounds  run  up  a 
hill ;  their  tongues,  which  floated  in  the  breeze 
like  red  rags,  announced  at  the  same  time  fatigue, 
ardour,  and  a  thirst  for  blood.  All  at  once  they 
stopped :  the  movement  of  their  tails  betrayed 
the  anxiety  of  having  lost  the  fox.  The  hunts- 
man, after  consulting  the  wind,  slightly  changed 
the  direction  of  the  pack,  which  brought  it  back 
toward  me.  At  the  moment  when  the  men  were 
leaping  over  the  obstacles  they  had  cleared  just 
before,  I  distinctly  saw  in  the  distance  one  of 
the  sportsmen  fall  from  his  horse  while  leaping  a 
ditch ;  and  as  I  did  not  see  him  get  up  again, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  received 
a  serious  injury.  I  told  one  of  my  neighbours  of 
it,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  hear  me.  The  fox- 
hunting men  do  not  stop  for  such  trifles. 

As  the  ground  on  which  we  now  found  our- 
selves was  a  large  level  plain,  I  gave  more  liberty 
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to  my  horse,  which  started  like  an  arrow,  and 
rejoined  the  group  of  other  horses,  with  which  it 
seemed  anxious  to  measure  its  strength.  The 
country  thus  seen  on  the  back  of  a  galloping 
hunter  assumes  a  singular  aspect,  with  the  large 
bare  trees  that  pass  before  you  like  phantoms, 
the  groups  of  gipsies  calling  to  each  other  from 
the  heights  and  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the 
fox ;  then,  every  now  and  then,  a  landlord 
running  to  the  side  of  the  road  with  a  radiant 
face,  as  if  he  hoped  that  the  fox  would  be  killed 
in  his  neighbourhood  (which  would  cause  a  de- 
mand for  his  ale  and  spirits),  or  else  that  one  of 
the  hunters  would  break  a  rib  in  the  adjacent 
ravine — after  all,  as  well  there  as  elsewhere.  His 
hopes  passed  away  with  the  cavalcade. 

"Forward,  forward!"  I  heard  shouted  close  to 
my  ear ;  "  the  fox  will  be  lucky  this  time  if  he 
escapes,  for  the  dogs  have  him.  Courage,  hounds, 
courage  !"  The  pack,  in  fact,  seemed  to  redouble 
its  vigour  and  resolution ;  it  might  be  said  that 
it  felt  the  destruction  of  its  foe.  The  hunters  on 
their  side  pressed  the  flanks  of  their  steeds,  whips 
clacked,  the  horses  perspired  and  panted,  leaving 
behind  them  in  the  fresh  sharp  air  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  Here  the  plain  suddenly  broke  off,  and 
I  found  myself  facing  a  ruined  wall,  behind  which 
was  a  sort  of  orchard.  The  whole  band  of 
hunters  had  disappeared;  still  I  heard  a  great 
noise   of  voices   and  the  rustling   of  branches, 
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whence  I  concluded  that  the  horses  had  leaped  in 
a  twinkling  over  the  ruined  parts  of  the  old 
wall.  As  I  did  not  feel  capable  of  such  a  feat  I 
sought  a  by-road  to  reach  the  scene  of  action. 
When  I  arrived  the  fox  had  just  been  killed  by 
the  dogs,  and  the  death-cry  of  who-whoop !  was 
being  raised  on  all  sides. 

The  huntsman  had  dismounted ;  after  cutting 
off  the  brush,  which  is  kept  as  an  ornament,  he 
raised  above  his  head  the  corpse  of  the  animal, 
which  he  held  in  both  hands  by  the  pads.  At 
the  sight  of  this  trophy,  applause  and  shouts  of 
joy  broke  out  among  the  hunters ;  but  it  was 
very  different  with  the  dogs.  Assembled  in  a 
circle  round  the  huntsman,  they  made  the  air 
ring  with  the  wildest  barking.  After  balancing 
the  fox,  the  huntsman  hurled  it  among  the  dogs, 
who  devoured  it  in  an  instant  j  every  one  wanted 
to  have  its  share.  The  avidity  which  foxhounds 
display  for  the  flesh  "of  an  animal  which  belongs 
to  their  family  (cards  vulpes)  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  naturalists.  Perhaps  they  resemble 
certain  cannibals  who,  without  makiog  man  their 
ordinary  food,  find  after  battle  a  delicious  taste 
in  the  flesh  of  their  enemy — the  taste  of  ven- 
geance. The  war  was  now  terminated;  the 
Squire  dismissed  the  farmers  and  a  part  of  the 
hunters  with  a  gesture  of  paternal  authority  which 
seemed  to  say :  "  Everybody  has  done  his  duty." 

A  hunt  resembles  most  of  the   new  English 
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institutions,  which  begin  with  a  meeting  and  end 
with  a  banquet.  The  Squire  invited  my  friend 
and  myself  to  dine  at  his  manor.  There  is  an 
old  English  proverb  to  the  effect,  "  Hungry  as  a 
foxhound."  I  speedily  perceived  that  the  fox- 
hunters  did  not  yield  in  appetite  to  the  brave 
dogs,  the  companions  of  their  pleasures.  The 
pretty  huntress  clearly  proved  that  she  was  not 
nourished  on  roses,  although  the  colour  of  her 
cheeks  seemed  to  indicate  the  fact.  This  love  of 
the  chase  is  shared  by  several  other  ladies  in 
Great  Britain.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  lady 
whom,  owing  to  the  serious  nature  of  her  studies 
and  her  friendship  for  the  fox,  the  Scotch  have 
surnamed  Minerva  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Diana 
among  hunters.  The  guests  chiefly  talked  of 
their  exploits  during  the  day;  they  also  men- 
tioned several  falls,  only  one  of  which  offered  any 
serious  symptoms.  These  accidents  are  so  common 
that  unless  they  are  dangerous  they  rather  excite 
laughter  than  pity.  Caricature  has  illustrated 
them  in  England  in  every  possible  form.  The 
hunters,  on  their  side,  have  a  sort  of  pride  in 
breaking  their  bones  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  One  of  them  having  rolled  into  a 
ditch,  and  seeing  his  horse  pass  over  him  with 
an  empty  saddle,  shouted,  "  Did  I  not  always 
say  that  Jemmy  (that  was  the  horse's  name) 
would  make  a  good  leaper  ?"  Another  who,  in 
falling,  broke  his  leg,  said  to  another  sportsman 
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who  asked  how  he  was  without  dismounting, 
"  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  me ;  but  if  you  come 
back  this  way  tell  me  something  about  the  fox, 
for  I  am  afraid  that  the  dogs  have  gone  wrong." 

Must  not  fox-hunting  possess  very  extraordi- 
nary attractions  for  Englishmen,  since  the  pas- 
sion for  that  amusement  disregards  the  severest 
lessons?  At  table  a  story  was  told  of  a  sports- 
man who  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  fractured 
rib  and  injured  arm.  "  How  long,"  he  asked 
the  surgeon,  before  any  other  question,  "  will  it 
be  ere  I  can  rejoin  my  friends  and  resume  my 
place  in  the  first  flight  ?"  "■  Don't  think  of  that 
now,  you  require  rest."  "  "What  would  be  said 
of  me,  doctor,  if  I  were  not  present  at  the  last 
meet  of  the  season  ?"  "  And  pray  when  may  that 
be  ?"  "  In  three  weeks."  "  Well,  I  hope  that 
in  three  weeks,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  break  your  neck,"  was  the  doctor's 
reply.  Tragical  events,  in  fact,  are  not  rare  in 
fox-hunting,  and  I  could  mention  more  than  one 
English  nobleman  who  has  met  with  death  in 
this  amusement. 

Where  is  the  merit,  my  readers  may  ask,  of  a 
stoical  courage  expended  for  a  frivolous  and  barren 
object  ?  I  will  not  hide  the  fact  that  this  is  to 
some  extent  my  opinion ;  but  foxhunters  regard 
circumstances  from  another  point  of  view.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  is  not  merely  that  fox-hunting 
preserves  the  race  of  chargers  intact,   this  pe* 
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rilous  exercise  also  develops  the  science  of  equi- 
tation, and  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent 
cavalry.  They  invoke,  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  latter  so  admired  fox-hunting  as  the 
training  school  of  the  English  cavalry  that  he 
always  preferred  foxhunters.  as  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  he  frequently  gave  money  to  encourage  this 
sort  of  sport.  He  was  told  one  day  of  a  pack 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  of  the  material  difficulties  which  this 
enterprise  encountered.  "  Well,"  he  answered 
laconically,  "  collect  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
put  down  my  name  for  the  difference."  This 
difference  amounted  to  6001.  a  year. 

"  Who  does  not  remember,"  enthusiastic  sports- 
men also  exclaim,  u  that  furious  cavalry  charge  at 
Balaklava,  which  excited  the  surprise  of  the  French 
themselves?  It  was  led  by  a  brave  foxhunter." 
From  this  an  idea  may  be  formed,  they  say,  of 
what  a  regiment  would  be,  composed  of  fox- 
hunters  ;  and  doubtless  on  the  day  of  danger  one 
would  be  formed  in  every  county  in  England  if 
an  army  of  invaders  had  to  be  resisted.  The 
latter  especially  deserves  attention  since  the  ori- 
gin of  the  volunteer  movement,  which  announces 
in  the  British  nation  the  firm  resolution  of  rely- 
ing in  great  measure  on  itself  for  the  internal  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

At  table  I  could  also  notice  one  of  the  attrac- 
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tions  of  fox-hunting  which  had  not  hitherto 
struck  me;  it  is  what  the  English  call  convivi- 
ality. In  the  country,  owing  to  the  lines  of 
demarcation  which  the  habits  of  society  draw 
at  every  moment,  the  inhabitants  might  be  well 
inclined  to  live  alone  and  in  retirement  on  their 
estates  j  hunting  then  intervenes  as  a  cause  for 
meeting,  and  frequently  for  lasting  friendship. 
In  more  than  one  instance  it  effaces  the  distance 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  nobleman.  The 
science  of  hunting  constitutes  a  species  of  free- 
masonry, the  members  of  which  readily  assist 
one  another.  Every  sportsman  is  a  brother  to 
other  sportsmen.  I  could  myself  judge  of  the 
influence  which  the  chase  thus  exercises  over  an 
entire  phase  of  English  manners,  by  the  liberty, 
excellent  relations,  and  cordial  understanding  that 
prevailed  among  the  guests.  The  Squire  was 
gay  and  affable.  His  wife,  I  was  told,  possessed 
considerable  acquirements,  but,  like  many  Eng- 
lish women,  tshe  employed,  in  concealing  the 
fruit  of  her  studies,  the  same  care  that  women  in 
other  countries  take  to  talk  of  what  they  do  not 
know  or  are  badly  acquainted  with.  Had  I  not 
found  at  Olveston  one  of  the  clergyman's  daugh- 
ters who  knew  Greek  and  mathematics  I  should 
never  have  suspected  it,  had  not  the  secret  been 
betrayed  by  her  father.  In  spite  of  this  reserve  the 
Squire's  lady  did  not  the  less  do  the  honours  with 
a  good  grace  that  had  no  affectation  about  it. 
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The  pleasures  of  society  form  certainly  at  least 
one  half  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Old  sports- 
men still  speak  with  admiration  of  Oakley  House, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  Not 
only  had  this  band  of  sportsmen — whose  leader  had 
taken  the  motto  of  nulli  secundus — raised  the  art 
of  hunting  to  a  height  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  but  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  who 
lived  at  that  period  at  the  Hall,  spread  an  in- 
expressible charm  over  the  meetings  which  crown 
a  hard  day's  fox-hunting.  I  was  also  told  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  laird  of  Saddell,  who  com- 
bines the  rare  qualities  of  a  fine  horseman,  an 
excellent  sportsman,  and  a  remarkable  poet  and 
singer. 

English  sportsmen  are  sometimes  eccentric, 
like  all  men  possessed  by  a  dominant  mania ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  among  them  that  characters  are 
found.  Those  collected  round  the  same  table 
with  me,  though  belonging  to  what  the  Mel- 
tonians  call  the  rustic  style,  were  not  deficient 
either  in  wit  or  gaiety.  Their  conversation, 
which  turned  in  great  measure  upon  the  death  of 
the  fox,  abounded  in  Latin  quotations,  a  habit 
which  has  been  kept  up — I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly why — among  educated  sportsmen.  This 
death  of  the  fox  is  an  epic  which  commenced  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  to  which  each  day,  as  may 
be  easily  supposed,  adds  new  episodes.  The  ani- 
mal, when  driven  to  extremities,  has  recourse  to 
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the  most  unexpected  stratagems,  and  frequently 
takes  refuge  in  places  where  it  is  least  looked  for, 
in  order  to  escape  the  hounds. 

A  fox  recently  sought  a  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  a 
roadside  inn,  and  was  killed  by  candlelight  by 
the  eager  pack  ;  another  asked  mercy  by  slipping 
under  the  ample  skirts  of  Lady  Mary  Stanhope, 
who  was  walking  at  the  time  in  her  park.  The 
annals  of  sport  celebrate  before  all,  the  cunning, 
readiness,  and  courage  of  the  Scotch  fox.  The 
dogs  were  in  pursuit  of  one  of  these  animals, 
which,  being  hard  pressed,  found  means  to  climb 
on  to  the  roof  of  a  house.  From  this  elevated 
position  it  looked  all  around  as  if  reconnoitring 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  An  old  fox-hound 
found  it  in  its  retreat  by  escalading  the  walls  of 
the  cottage.  The  dog  was  about  to  seize  Master 
Eeynard,  when  the  latter  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  of  going  down  the  chimney.  The  rest 
of  the  dogs,  who  had  now  followed  their  leader, 
looked  one  after  the  other  down  the  smoky 
mouth  of  the  volcano,  but  did  not  dare  dash  into 
it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  fox  fell  like  a  ball  of 
soot  on  the  knees  of  an  old  woman,  who  was 
warming  herself  at  the  hearth,  surrounded  by 
her  numerous  children.  Imagine  the  terror  and 
surprise  of  this  poor  Scotch  family  at  the  sight 
of  such  an  invader  !  When  the  hunters  entered 
the  house  they  found  Eeynard  in  possession  of 
the  kitchen,  for  mother  and  children  had  with-* 
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drawn  into  a  corner,  where  they  stood  motionless 
with  fear. 

In  Dumfriesshiie  another  fox  was  driven  out  of 
some  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  hounds.  At  first  it  ran  at  a  great 
pace ;  but  gradually  its  strength  appeared  ex- 
hausted, and  the  pack  visibly  gained  on  it.  One 
of  the  hunters,  who  was  galloping  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalcade,  saw  the  beast  stop,  deposit  some- 
thing on  the  ground,  look  round  anxiously,  and 
then  resume  its  course.  This  circumstance 
aroused  his  curiosity.  He  galloped  up  to  the 
thicket  where  he  had  seen  the  fox  halt,  and  found 
a  fox-cub,  which  the  mother  had  carried  between 
her  teeth  for  two  miles.  In  order  to  reward  this 
trait  of  maternal  affection,  the  M.  F.  H.  at  once 
had  the  hounds  called  off. 

•  Fox-hunting,  as  we  have  seen,  is  attached  to 
the  character  of  the  British  aristocracy.  My 
readers  are  at  liberty  to  think  that  they  might 
make  a  better  use  of  their  time  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  English  society  is  entirely  based 
on  the  principle  of  a  division  of  services.  When- 
ever in  olden  times  the  honour  of  the  national 
flag  was  menaced,  or  it  was  necessary  to  vanquish 
on  a  field  of  battle,  the  country  has  turned  its 
eyes  to  the  nobility  to  find  chiefs  and  direct  the 
armies.  This  state  of  things  has  undergone 
various  modifications  in  recent  times,  where  the 
upper  strata  of  the  middle  classes  have  infused 
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fresh  blood  in  the  corps  of  English  officers.  The 
British  aristocracy  does  not  the  less  remain  the 
martial  class  par  excellence.  It  is  their  duty  to 
defend  old  Albion  with  the  sword  just  as  we  call 
on  the  bourgeoisie  to  extend  their  influence  and 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  trade. 

Now,  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  her  immense 
possessions,  is  not  always  at  war  *  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  counterfeit  of  a  battle-field 
which  even  in  times  of  peace  prevented  the  ardour 
and  martial  forces  of  the  aristocracy  from  rusting 
in  inactivity.     This   counterfeit  is  hunting,  es- 
pecially fox-hunting.      Such  an  exercise  responds 
at  once  to  the  character  of  the  nobility  and  to  the 
ideas  of  the  rustic  population,  who  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  squire  capable  of  maintaining  the 
masculine  character  of  their  country.     It  is  the 
quality  which  they  admire  before  all,  and  is  often 
the  only  one  they  comprehend.     Must  we  feel 
surprised,  then,  if  fox-hunting,  anathematized  by 
the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  as  an  exercise 
of  Satan,  is,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  the 
High  Church,  and  holds   its  ground  in   spite  of 
everything   throughout   the    United   Kingdom  ? 
Action  is   necessary  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; 
and  an  amusement  which  heightens  the  mascu- 
line qualities,  such  as  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  a 
contempt  of  danger,  defies  all  preaching,  especially 
when   it    is  based    on  the  popular   manners,  on 
family  traditions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
political  organization  of  society. 
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THE  ELEVEN  IN  AUSTRALIA—  HOW  THIS  EXPEDITION  AFFECTS 
THE  FUTURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  struggles  of  the  turf  the  English  keep 
specially  in  sight  the  development  of  the  horse : 
in  fox-hunting  they  have  proposed  to  improve  the 
canine  race.  In  a  number  of  games  and  exercises 
no  less  worthy  of  attention,  they  principally  care 
for  the  physical  education  of  man.  These  bodily 
exercises  are  not  only  an  amusement  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  a  necessity  of  the  race  and  the 
climate.  Statistics  proclaim  the  fact  that  in  those 
towns  and  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  where 
gymnastic  stimulants  are  more  or  less  neglected, 
the  local  population  tends  to  decrease  and  de- 
generate, while  it  is  on  the  contrary  increased 
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and  developed  in  all  those  places  where  manly 
amusements  are  held  in  honour.  This  view  is 
fully  confirmed  by  history.  Is  it  not  to  this 
necessity  for  action  that  we  must  attribute  the 
fraternities  of  archers  and  all  the  sports  of 
strength  and  skill,  which  have  flourished  from 
the  most  remote  times  on  the  soil  of  England,  as 
if  the  inhabitants  wished  to  defy  by  moral  energy, 
and  the  violent  use  of  the  limbs,  the  deleterious 
influences  of  a  damp  sky  ?  The  educational  sys- 
tem is  entirely  based  on  these  conditions  of  the 
race  and  the  country.  At  Eton,  Westminster, 
Harrow,  Eugby,  Winchester,  and  all  the  great 
English  schools,  great  efforts  are  made  to  place 
the  mental  functions  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  body.  The  English  have  but  a  moderate 
esteem  for  those  embryos  of  science  or  philosophy, 
in  which  the  precocious  development  of  the  brain 
has  to  some  extent  caused  the  rest  of  the  organi- 
zation to  become  abortive.  What  they  like  in 
youth  is  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  mental 
and  physical  exercises,  and  perhaps  they  would 
incline  in  favour  of  adolescents  who  display  a 
species  of  fervour  for  what  some  have  ventured  to 
call  muscular  religion.  Is  it  not  an  insult,  they 
add,  to  the  Creator,  only  to  appreciate  and  culti- 
vate one  half  of  our  nature  ? 

A  new  method  has  even  been  introduced  for 
some  time  past  in  certain  public  schools,  to  which 
the  sons  of  the  middle  and  workiog  classes  are 
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sent.     The  pupils  only  devote  one  half  of  the 
day  to  study ;  while  the  other  half  is  exclusively 
given  up  to  play  and  gymnastic  exercises.     If  I 
may  believe  the  very  curious  reports  drawn  up  by 
the  partizans  of  this  system,   the  scholars  who 
spend  only  a  few  hours  in  class  advance  more 
rapidly,  and  have  a  more  active  mind,  than  those 
who  pore  over  their  books  the  whole  day.     They 
also  assume  physical  aptitudes — the  advantages  of 
which  the  English,  who  are  above  all  strict  econo- 
mists, have  tried  to  establish.     They  have  calcu- 
lated that  the  strength  produced  by  this  system  of 
diversion  was  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  one-fifth  of 
the  British  population  for  labour.     What  a  net 
profit,  to   quintuple   the  value   of  arms  without 
augmenting  the  number  of  mouths  !    It  has  also 
been  found,  in  shops  and  warehouses,  that  a  clerk 
who  was  allowed  some  leisure  hours  for  recreation 
and  bodily  exercises,  displayed  more  moral  energy, 
and  did  twice  the  work  of  another  in  the  same 
time.  Is  this  all  ?  No  ;  the  English  attribute  the 
success  of  their  statesmen,  generals,  and  travellers, 
to  the  habit  they  have  formed  at  a  very  early  age 
in  the  Universities,  of  stiffening  their  will  at  the 
same  time  as  their  muscles,  through  the  medium 
of  athletic  exercises.     The  ideal  of  British  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  to  develope  a  strong  mind  in  a 
robust  body. 

Frenchmen,  however,  must  not  expect  to  find 
in  England  the  principles  of  a  science  which  has 
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been  spread  among  themselves  during  the  last 
few  years  by  Colonel  Amoros.  The  English  have 
gymnastic  exercises  of  their  own,  consecrated 
from  time  immemorial  by  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  perhaps  by  the  laws  of  their  climate. 
Of  all  their  sports,  the  most  national  is  the 
noble  game  of  cricket;  and  to  this  I  will  con- 
fine my  attention :  of  all  their  athletic  exercises, 
the  most  popular  are  racing  and  boxing — and  we 
shall  find  them  practised  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
life  is,  at  the  least,  extremely  eccentric.  Large 
and  very  learned  books  have  been  composed  about 
the  sports  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  but  a 
similar,  and  even  more  lively  interest  attaches  to 
the  amusements  of  modern  nations,  especially 
when  these  amusements  reflect,  as  they  do  in 
England,  the  principal  features  of  the  national 
character. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  England,  about 
seven  years  ago,  I  proceeded  to  the  south  of 
Kent,  in  order  to  study  the  formation  of  the  coast. 
Erom  Sandwich,  an  old  town  entered  by  an  old 
postern,  I  proceeded  along  the  downs  on  foot.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  monotonous  walk, 
especially  on  a  rainy  day — and  when  does  it  not 
rain  in  these  parts?  As  far  as  the  sight  could 
extend,  I  had  nothing  before  and  around  me  but 
sand.  Here  and  there  this  sand  was  piled  up  in 
low,  bare,  and  friable  mounds,  which  rose  high 
up  to  conceal  from  me  any  other  spectacle  but 
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that  of  the  cloudy  sky  and  the  sterile  crests, 
rising  one  above  the  other  with  an  admirable 
disorder.  I  fancied  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
back  again  in  Holland.  Gradually,  however,  this 
curtain  of  sand  became  rent,  and  the  sea  appeared 
to  me  as  studded  with  vessels  as  the  night  sky  is 
spangled  with  stars.  Some  of  these  ships  were 
idly  lying  at  anchor,  while  others  moved  about,  as 
if  by  accident,  in  a  thousand  directions  :  them- 
selves alone  knew  whither  they  were  bound. 

About  a  mile  before  arriving  at  Deal,  I  noticed 
on  my  road  an  ancient  and  venerable   fortress, 
built  by  Henry  VIII.,  "at  a  time"  (the  annals  of 
his  reign  record)  "  when  divers  Christian  princes 
and  potentates  had  formed   a  plan  of  invading 
England."     Sandown  Castle  (such  is  the  name  of 
this  old  fort),  displayed  through  the  mist  a  heavy 
central  tower,  round  which   four  bastions  were 
grouped.     On  the  sea  side  this  circular  mass  of 
black  and  thick  walls  is  defended  by  an  advanced 
battery.   By  the  arrangement  of  the  terrace  I  was 
able  to  see  that  the  castle  of  the  Sand-downs  was 
formerly  protected  against  the  sea  by  a  moat. 
This  moat  has   disappeared;    and   the  sea   now 
washes  the  worn  stones  of  that  part  of  the  castle 
which  looks  towards  the  Trench  coast.     Such  a 
state  of  neglect  and  decrepitude  gave  me  a  poor 
idea  of  the  value  which  military  engineers  attach 
at  the  present  day  to  the  old  works  of  the  national 
defences.     This  sight,  moreover,  only  enhanced 
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the  character  of  desolation  which  the  coast  offered. 
At  length  I  reached  Deal,  towards  evening. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the  interior  of 
the  town  rather  animated ;  I  say  to  my  great 
surprise,  for  most  of  the  English  towns  lining 
the  Channel  coast,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
fishermen  or  bold  pilots,  sleep  the  whole  year,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  nets,  in  a  peace  which  is  only 
troubled  by  the  gusts  and  storms  of  the  ocean. 
The  next  morning  things  were  quite  different. 
Hardly  awake,  I  ran  to  my  window,  and  from 
the  inn  where  I  was  staying  I  perceived  a  band 
of  musicians  proceeding  to  the  port,  followed  by 
a  group  of  children  and  idlers.  There  was  a 
species  of  buzzing  of  joy  in  the  air.  The  port 
itself  offered  an  unexpected  sight  \  boats  decorated 
with  flags  and  ensigns  were  loaded  with  tents, 
baskets  of  provisions,  and  all  the  preparations  for 
a  holiday.  I  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  such 
an  excitement,  and  the  waiter  informed  me  that 
a  cricket  match  was  going  to  be  played.  "  But 
where  ?"  I  asked  him.  "  On  the  famous  Good- 
win Sands,"  he  replied  with  a  certain  emphasis. 

While  walking  on  the  previous  evening  along 
the  sea-shore,  I  had  noticed,  at  irregular  distances 
from  the  coast,  strips  of  earth,  or  rather  of  gravel, 
which  spread  in  yellow  or  gray  lines  in  the 
direction  of  the  channel.  These  sand  banks  vary 
considerably  in  length  and  width  ;  at  each  change 
of  tide  they  are  more  or  less  covered  by  the  sea. 
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On  land,  and  at  the  spot  where  I  was,  the  flat 
strips  to  which  the  name  of  the  Goodwin  Sands 
has  been  given  were  at  times  suddenly  hidden 
from  my  sight  by  the  furiously  upheaved  waves. 
The  origin  of  these  sands,  which  greatly  impede 
navigation,  and  on  which  many  a  tall  vessel  has 
been  lost  in  bad  weather,  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  commentary.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  island 
called  Lomea,  which  belonged  to  Godwin,  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  sea  in 
1097.  This  historic  legend  has  been  greatly 
attacked  by  the  savans,  until  a  few  years  ago  a 
great  English  geologist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  re- 
stored it  to  some  value.  Others,  it  is  true,  on 
the  contrary,  explain  the  formation  of  these  banks 
by  slow  and  successive  accumulations  of  sand  in 
shallow  waters.  Whatever  be  the  cause  which 
produced  the  Goodwin  Sands,  it  was  there — to 
some  extent  in  the  middle  of  the  sea — that  the 
Kentish  men  were  going  to  play  a  game  of 
cricket.  Why  on  this  day  more  than  another  ? 
It  was  that  day  of  the  year  when  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  tide  being  most  felt,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  sand  banks  would  be 
uncovered  during  several  hours.  Need  I  say 
that  the  curiosity  of  the  sight  drew  me,  like  so 
many  others,  into  the  small  boats  intended  to 
convey  sight-seers  across  a  miniature  channel 
called  the  Swatch  ?     It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock 
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when  we  reached  Goodwin  Sands,  which  were 
still  damp  with  salt  water.  In  a  very  short  time 
tents  and  huts  were  put  up,  flags  hoisted,  and  the 
wickets  set  up.  The  players  divided  into  two 
camps.  Eleven  versus  Eleven,  dressed  in  white 
trowsers  and  flannel  shirts  of  different  colours, 
stationed  themselves  each  at  the  post  assigned 
him,  in  an  arena  to  which  the  name  of  Cricket 
Field  is  given.  My  attention,  however,  was  less 
attracted  by  the  game  than  by  the  singularity  of 
the  scene.  Players  and  spectators  displayed  a 
sort  of  pride  in  trampling  on  the  strip  of  sand, 
which  was  covered  nearly  the  whole  year  by  the 
waves.  This  game  of  cricket  was  naturally  a 
challenge  hurled  at  the  ocean. 

The  joy  was  extreme  at  this  spot,  witness  of  so 
many  shipwrecks.  Beer  and  spirits  flowed  in 
streams  in  the  tents  and  booths.  The  dress  of 
the  ladies  was  elegant,  and  some  of  these  naiads, 
though  they  did  not  wear  the  mythological 
costume,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  at 
Neptune's  court  through  their  freshness  and 
beauty.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  local  colouring,  but  I  fancied  the  wickets  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  trident,  and  the  bat  that  of  a 
short  oar.  All  at  once  the  festival  was  interrupted 
by  a  signal  from  the  sailors :  we  must  be  off,  for 
the  sea  was  about  to  reassume  its  empire,  and  we 
were  at  this  spot  what  the  English  call  intruders. 
"  Make  haste  !"  the  boatmen  shouted  to  us ;  "  the 
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tide  does  not  wait."  In  an  instant  the  tents 
were  struck,  the  booths  levelled,  the  wickets 
pulled  up,  and  we  ran  off  to  the  boats.  Nothing 
remained  on  this  sand  islet  but  the  traces  of  a 
rustic  rejoicing  whose  stage  the  sea  was  about  to 
wash. 

We  had  only  just  pushed  off  when  we  dis- 
tinctly saw  along  the  ground  so  recently  occupied 
by  the  crowd  a  line  of  breakers  whose  white  and 
furious  yeasting  announced  the  return  of  the  tide. 
An  hour  more  and  these  solid  strips,  which 
marked  the  mobile  track  of  ocean,  would  be 
effaced  one  after  the  other  by  the  tide.  As  I 
was  returning  to  shore  I  was  told  the  story  of  an 
English  officer  who  on  a  cricket  day  fell  asleep 
on  the  sand  after  copious  libations,  and  had  been 
forgotten  at  the  moment  of  departure.  He  was 
saved  almost  miraculously  by  a  dismasted  vessel 
which  at  nightfall  ran  on  to  the  bank,  which  was 
already  invaded  by  the  waves ;  the  faint  light 
burning  on  board  this  lost  vessel  fortunately 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Deal  pilots. 

It  is  rare,  however,  for  cricketers  to  select  as 
scenes  of  their  exploits,  eccentric  spots  like  the 
Goodwin  Sands.  Most  of  the  matches  take  place 
on  firm  ground,  on  a  level  plain,  so  many  of 
which  may  be  found  in  England,  and  covered 
with  a  short  grass  that  glistens  in  the  sun. 
How  many  times,  when  I  have  been  engaged  in 
a   pedestrian   tour,  has  the  sound  of  the  ball, 
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struck  by  the  bat,  announced  to  me  at  eventide 
that  I  was  approaching  a  village.  Ere  long  I 
would  discover  on  a  heath  or  a  common  a  party  of 
merry  lads,  who,  let  out  of  school,  were  employed 
in  defending  their  wickets  with  the  courage  and 
ardour  of  a  soldier  in  the  breach.  Still,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  cricket  is  merely  a  sport  for 
children  or  scholars:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
amusement  of  grown  men.  Artizans  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  shake  off  the  cares  and  fatigues  of 
the  week  by  trying  their  skill  against  each  other : 
rest  with  them  is  a  change  of  occupations,  and 
the  cricket-field,  enlivened  by  what  the  Oxford 
pundits  call  pratorum  viva  voluptas,  is  certainly  a 
source  of  healthier  and  more  honest  recreation 
than  the  gin-palace.  All  professions,  all  classes 
of  society,  all  ages  supply  champions  for  this 
truly  national  sport.  In  summer  there  is  not  a 
field  round  London  which  is  not  occupied  by  a 
circle  of  players,  round  whom  is  another  circle  of 
spectators,  and  by  tents,  in  which  the  inside 
players  rest  and  refresh.  There  are  certain  spots 
which  specially  attract  connoisseurs.  The  two 
most  famous  in  London  are  Lord's  Cricket-Ground, 
in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  Kennington  Oval, 
where  the  Surrey  Club  meet. 

Lord's  was  opened  in  1815,  at  the  moment 
when,  peace  being  signed  among  the  great  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  balls,  as  cricketers  say,  were 
about  to  take  a  more  intelligent  and  inoffensive 
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direction  than  that  of  battle-fields.  The  entrance 
is  not  very  striking :  it  is  a  sort  of  gateway 
attached  to  a  public-house,  and  which  leads 
through  a  coach-house  to  an  immense  green 
plain  bordered  by  a  gravel  walk.  The  grass, 
thick,  fine  and  short,  is  kept  up  with  extreme 
care,  and  rolled  so  as  to  remove  the  slightest 
inequalities.  On  the  left  of  the  field  is  a  de- 
tached pavilion,  which  serves  at  once  as  club  for 
the  members  and  a  grand-stand  from  which  to 
witness  the  matches.  The  other  spectators, 
admitted  for  a  small  payment,  are  spread  round 
the  field,  which  is  commanded  in  the  distance  by 
large  detached  villas.  The  cricketers  naturally 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  entire  attention  of  the  crowd  is  directed. 
Simple  though  it  is,  Lord's  Cricket-Ground  has 
seen  members  of  the  aristocracy,  bishops  and 
generals,  assemble  on  it :  it  has  been  the  scenes  of 
contests  and  exploits  celebrated  by  all  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  which  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  remembrance  of  connoisseurs.  Book  and 
pencil  in  hand,  amateurs  laid  wagers,  at  that  day, 
with  as  much  science  and  boldness  as  the  betters 
on  horses  in  the  Epsom  ring.  These  bets  on 
cricketers  have  even  in  their  time  occasioned 
some  very  reprehensible  stratagems  and  tricks. 
One  of  the  artifices  consisted  in  removing  one 
of  the  best  players  from  his  post  by  telling  him 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  that  his  wife 
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had  died  suddenly.  The  man,  disturbed  in  his 
batting  duties  by  such  unexpected  news,  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  very  unfortunate  for  me,  and  I 
regret  her  with  my  whole  heart ;  but  why  on 
earth  could  she  not  wait  till  the  match  was 
over  ?" 

During  the  fine  summer  days,  you  will  gene- 
rally find  at  Lord's  a  select  company,  among 
whom  fashionable  ladies  willingly  mingle.  The 
latter  sometimes  form  a  very  clever  opinion 
about  the  incidents  of  the  day  j  but  they  are 
accused  of  generally  paying  greater  attention  to 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  movements,  than 
to  the  real  science  of  the  players.  The  ground 
is  let  for  an  afternoon  to  different  parties  of 
cricketers  for  the  sum  of  one  guinea,  which, 
divided  between  two-and-twenty  persons,  does 
not  constitute  a  very  serious  expense.  It  is 
true  that  most  cricket -matches  are  followed  by  a 
supper,  intended  to  regale  the  victors  and  console 
the  vanquished. 

The  origin  of  so  national  a  game  has  greatly 
occupied  the  learned  men  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— two  universities  which  pique  themselves 
on  holding  an  honourable  place  in  the  cricket- 
field.  The  result  of  laborious  research  is  that 
the  game  is  old,  and  dates  back  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury at  the  least :  but  it  did  not  bear  the  same 
name  then.  The  one  by  which  it  is  now  known 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word   creag  or  cricce, 
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which  means  a  stick  bent  at  the  end :  now  such 
was  doubtless  the  primitive  form  of  the  bat 
formerly  used  to  drive  the  ball.  It  seems,  too, 
that  this  game  was  confined  for  a  long  time  to 
the  obscure  classes  of  society.  It  was  not  re- 
garded as  an  amusement  worthy  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  it  is  probably  to  the  latter  circumstance  that 
we  may  attribute  the  silence  observed  on  the 
subject  by  old  English  literature.  Toward  the 
last  century  honourable  men  undertook  to  re- 
move it  out  of  bad  company,  and  ennoble  it  by 
giving  it  a  more  scientific  form.  The  south  and 
south-west  English  counties  compete  for  the 
honour  of  this  second  creation.  If  I  may  be- 
lieve good  authorities,  however,  the  cradle  of 
cricket,  as  it  is  now  played,  was  the  small  town 
of  Farnham,  in  Surrey. 

It  has  been  wittily  observed,  that  cricket  being 
a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  amusement,  was  to  some 
extent  inseparable  from  beer.  Born  amid  the 
hop-gardens  which  flourish  at  Farnham,  it  soon 
spread  into  Kent  and  other  counties,  but  still 
following  the  line  of  the  hop  cultivation,  and 
attaching  its  progress  to  the  English  vine. 
Another  and  more  certain  remark  is,  that  popu- 
lar games  are  subject  to  the  geological  confor- 
mation of  countries.  Cricket  established  itself  at 
once  and  with  great  facility  in  the  plains,  while 
it  met  with  a  resistance  that  still  endures  among 
the  mountains.     Kent  and   Surrey,  during  the 
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last  century,  stood  at  the  head  of  all  England, 
and  the  two  armies  of  cricketers  several  times 
waged  famous  battles,  whose  circumstances  have 
been  noted  down  by  writers  of  the  day.  This 
game  has  had  its  heroes,  reformers,  and  martyrs. 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III., 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  blow  of  a  cricket- 
ball  on  the  left  side;  and  not  so  long  ago  the 
veterans  of  the  old  school  proudly  showed  to  the 
new  generation  what  they  called  their  honours — 
broken  fingers  and  arms.  These  honours,  at  any 
rate  (and  they  were  pleased  at  the  fact),  must 
accompany  them  to  the  grave. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  patrons,  either,  for  a 
game  which  so  thoroughly  natters  English  self- 
esteem.  More  than  once  the  hand  of  royalty 
did  not  disdain  to  exchange  the  sceptre  for  the 
bat.  George  IV.  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
game,  and  himself  founded,  at  Brighton,  the 
Prince's  Cricket-Ground.  The  aristocracy  also 
considered  it  a  duty  to  encourage  cricketers  :  at 
Farnham,  Lord  George  Kerr  distributed  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer  every  evening  to  all  persons 
who  liked  to  practise  on  his  ground.  The  annals 
of  cricket  are  also  connected  with  those  of  lite- 
rature. Byron  had  a  weakness  for  the  game, 
which  he  calls  in  his  verses  a  manly  toil.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  tells  us  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Harrow  eleven  who,  in  1805,  challenged  the 
Eton  boys. 
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A  new  invention  has  greatly  contributed  during 
the  last  few  years  to  the  development  of  cricket 
throughout  Great  Britain.  I  mean  railways ; 
but  possibly  steam  locomotion  has  removed  some 
of  the  picturesque  from  the  institution,  by  weak- 
ening the  local  spirit  in  town  and  country.  It 
is  assuredly  an  interesting  sight  to  see  two  rival 
parishes  advance  against  each  other,  with  colours 
flying.  If  such  challenges  are  still  offered,  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  old  pomp.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  cricketers  form  into  clubs.  This  or- 
ganization had  been  commenced  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  famous  Hambledon  Club  greatly 
contributed  in  spreading  a  lustre  over  a  popular 
pastime. 

Associations  of  cricketers  now  abound  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Some  of  them  even  bear  ra- 
ther eccentric  names,  such  as  the  All  England 
Eleven  (which  is  composed  of  eleven  picked 
players),  the  Harlequins,  the  Orientals,  the  Vaga- 
bonds, and  I  Zingari.  The  latter,  placed  under 
the  invocation  of  a  saint  whose  name  might  be 
sought  in  vain  in  the  Romish  calendar,  do  not 
belong,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  tribe  of 
true  gipsies ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  gentle- 
men of  birth  and  fortune,  but  who  seem  to  have 
incarnated  in  themselves  the  wandering  humour 
of  the  gipsies.  They  distinguish  themselves  from 
other  players  by  ubiquity.  Wherever  they  pre- 
sent themselves — and  where  do  they  not  .go  ? — 
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they  are  honourably  received  at  country  mansions. 
In  1861,  they  played  a  match  against  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament.  At  Dublin,  where  they 
stopped  a  fortnight  to  pitch  their  tent,  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  their  pre- 
sence gave  rise  in  the  city  to  a  species  of  festival 
since  called  a  cricket  carnival. 

I  should  never  end,  were  I  to  mention  all  the 
other  clubs.  This  tendency  of  the  English  to  form 
groups  through  the  attractions  of  certain  pleasures, 
deserves  our  attention,  however.  In  France,  men 
like  to  meet  for  the  sake  of  meeting  ;  the  English- 
man is  perhaps  less  sociable :  he  requires  an 
object,  a  community  of  tastes,  a  peculiar  tie,  which 
draws  him  nearer  his  fellow-men.  Does  not  this 
explain  how  a  nation  founded  in  great  measure  on 
the  principle  of  self,  maintains  itself  so  firm,  com- 
pact, and  united,  without  calling  on  the  individual 
to  sacrifice  any  of  his  liberties  ?  The  voluntary 
association  in  groups  and  series,  is  the  great  coun- 
terpoise of  British  personality.  It  is  doubtless 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  apologists  of 
cricket  call  it  a  social  game.  It  is  certain  that 
cricketers  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  lost  in  a 
crowd,  but  as  members  of  a  great  family. 

Must  I  confess  the  truth,  however  ?  This  game, 
which  exercises  a  species  of  fascination  over  the 
mind  of  the  English,  appeared  to  me  cold  and 
monotonous,  the  first  time  I  witnessed  a  cricket- 
match.     I  one  day  made  the  remark  to  Colonel 
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Addison,  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  ability,  and 
he  answered  me,  "  In  order  to  understand  what 
there  is  in  the  game  of  cricket,  a  man  must  be 
English."  All  that  was  left  to  me,  then,  was  to 
seek  what  there  is  in  this  amusement  which  re- 
sponds so  thoroughly  to  the  national  character.  I 
believe  I  have  found  it.  In  addition  to  a  quick 
eye,  calculation,  agility,  and  courage,  this  game 
requires  a  great  self-control.  It  exercises  the 
character  and  strength  of  mind,  those  truly  British 
virtues ;  for  the  first  quality  of  a  good  player  is 
not  to  let  himself  be  disturbed  either  by  difficul- 
ties or  success.*  The  English  are  never  wearied 
of  talking  about  the  virtues  of  cricket.  Among 
their  eulogiums,  there  are  some  which  are  de- 
served, and  to  which  I  must  subscribe.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  exercise  marvellously  develops  the 
muscles,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  race. 

Another  advantage  which  no  less  pleases  me  is, 
that  it  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
different  classes  of  British  society.  In  English 
villages  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  on  the  same  cricket- 
ground  the  peer  and  the  labourer,  the  vicar  and 
the  publican,  the  lawyer  and  the  barber,  who  play, 
talk,  and  jest  together  with  a  sort  of  familiarity. 

*  One  fact,  perhaps,  deserves  mention ;  among  the  foreigners,  and 
they  are  numerous,  who  have  lived  for  years  in  England,  many 
have  thoroughly  assimilated  British  manners ;  but  not  one  of  them 
to  my  knowledge,  has  attained  a  cricketing  celebrity.  This  game 
marks,  to  some  extent,  the  limit  of  practical  naturalization. 
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Here  each  occupies  the  rank  assigned  to  him  by 
merit ;  and  as  cricket  brings  out  a  great  diversity 
of  physical  talents,  there  is  room  enough  for  all. 
All  the  players  are  so  equal  behind  the  bat,  that 
in  county  matches,  not  those  in  the  best  social 
position,  but  the  best  players  are  selected  j  and 
yet  such  an  honour  is  the  highest  to  which  a 
cricketer's  ambition  can  aspire.  In  this  instance 
— and  such  cases  are  rare  in  England — we  find 
Burns'  lines  literally  carried  out — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd,  for  a'  that." 

Do  my  readers  now  desire  to  know  who  are  the 
great  partizans  of  this  game,  in  the  villages? 
They  are  principally  the  clergy,  who  assert  they 
have  discovered  a  moral  medicine  in  cricket. 
According  to  them,  this  masculine  and  laborious 
exercise  turns  men  away  from  intemperance.  It 
is  in  reality  the  same  with  this  amusement  as  with 
the  old  games  so  honoured  by  the  Greeks  :  it  de- 
mands before  all,  moderation  and  sobriety.  Per- 
haps, this  predilection  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Anglican  church  for  cricket  is  also  derived  from 
the  education  they  received  in  their  youth.  In 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  learned  men,  and  even  grave  doc- 
tors of  theology,  who  are  at  the  same  time  for- 
midable adversaries  in  the  cricket-field.  The  game 
is,  besides,  almost  the  only  one  in  which  an 
English  ecclesiastic  can  take  part  without  deroga- 
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tion  to  his  character.  When  the  cricket  philoso- 
phers (that  is  the  name  they  give  themselves)  talk 
about  humanizing  and  harmonizing  the  popula- 
tion by  means  of  the  bat,  they  involuntarily 
remind  one  of  the  dancing  and  music-masters  in 
the  "  Bourgeois  Grentilhomrne."  It  is  so  easy  to 
find  all  sorts  of  moral  qualities  in  what  we  like  !  I 
do  not  the  less  readily  admit  that  this  game  may 
exert  a  happy  influence  over  certain  men  by  turn- 
ing them  away  from  evil  habits.  As  a  means  of 
diversion,  it  has  been  employed  with  considerable 
success  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Cricketers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
amateurs  and  professionals.  The  latter  are  natu- 
rally the  most  skilful,  for  this  game — I  ought  to 
say  science — demands  an  hourly  study  and  labour. 
Hence,  in  most  of  the  important  matches  played 
on  a  grand  scale,  gentlemen  are  careful  to  call 
to  their  aid  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries  selected 
from  the  professional  players.  The  latter,  when 
they  attain  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  are  never 
without  engagements,  and  are  even  in  grand  de- 
mand with  clubs  and  colleges.  The  most  skilful 
was,  some  years  ago,  the  famous  Lillywhite,  who 
received  the  surname  of  the  Sanspareil.  One 
of  the  great  schools  in  the  kingdom,  Eugby,  had 
been  beaten  for  some  time  past  in  all  the  cricket- 
matches,  when  this  professor  was  sent  for  to  give 
the  boys  lessons.  On  his  arrival  he  distributed 
the  collegians  about  the  field,  chose  the  most  skil- 

II 
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fill,  and  set  to  work  valiantly  with  them.  At  first 
they  found  the  task  a  little  rude  ;  hut  Lilly  white 
showed  himself  inflexible,  and  resolved  to  form 
them  at  any  cost.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
first  time  they  met  their  old  conquerors,  they  took  a 
brilliant  revenge.  This  example  inflamed  the  zeal 
of  other  academies ;  and  at  the  present  day  there  is 
no  first-class  school  without  its  professor  of  cricket. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  advantages  of  University 
life,  all  through  Great  Britain,  that  the  young 
men  not  only  exercise  their  intellect,  hut  also  ac- 
quire a  real  superiority  in  all  manly  exercises. 

The  nominations  of  the  professors  of  cricket 
take  place  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  are 
announced  in  the  sporting  papers,  as  the  engage- 
ments of  actors  and  actresses  are  in  the  theatrical 
journals.  I  say  in  the  spring,  because  cricket 
demands  a  dry  ground,  and  is  consequently  in- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  The 
season  extends  from  the  appearance  of  the  May 
fly  up  to  pheasant  shooting.  The  professional 
players  are  not  only  well  paid,  but  their  exploits 
are  recorded  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Times  "  and  all 
the  British  papers.  The  different  counties  dis- 
pute the  honour  of  having  given  them  birth. 
They  are  heroes,  artists,  celebrities.  They  re- 
ceive such  surnames  as  the  Invincible,  the  Hero  of 
Kent,  the  Terrific.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  glories  of  cricket  is  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  game,  which  demands  all  the  vigour 
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of  the  mind,  as  well  as  strength  and  agility. 
To  hear  them,  the  ball  is  bowled  more  with  the 
head  than  the  hand,  and  an  excellent  bowler 
must  have  good  sense  in  his  fingers'  ends. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  players  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  Greorge  Parr,  captain  of  the  All  England 
Eleven,  who  goes  about  from  county  to  county 
playing,  and  thus  inoculates  the  principles  of  the 
national  game  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
provincial  clubs  are  so  flattered  by  the  honour  he 
does  them  in  visiting  them  that  they  subscribe  in 
his  favour  a  sum  of  701.,  give  him  a  share  of  the 
gate-money,  and  treat  him  with  royal  hospitality. 
Need  I  add  that  it  is  often  the  same  with  the 
captains  of  the  game  as  with  great  generals,  who, 
through  defeating  others,  at  times  end  by  teach- 
ing them  the  art  of  victory. 

The  game  of  cricket  not  only  finds  work  for 
the  professionals,  it  also  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  creates  a  living  for  a  class  of 
men  who  can  only  be  met  with  in  England.  I 
refer  to  the  umpires,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  fair 
play  and  give  their  decision  on  disputed  points. 
These  umpires  are  real  constitutional  judges, 
bound  by  a  code  of  written  laws,  and  most  fre- 
quently guided  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
Their  verdict  is  always  accepted.  So  wide-spread 
an  exercise  also  gives  rise  to  another  branch  of 
trade.  There  is  no  town  round  London  in  which 
you  do   not   find   several  shops  devoted  to  the 
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equipment  of  cricketers  and  the  sale  of  articles 
employed  in  the  game.  The  dress  most  gene- 
rally adopted  consists  of  a  flannel  jacket  and 
trousers  of  the  club  colour,  a  straw  hat  or  a  light 
yellow,  red,  or  blue  cap,  and  stout  shoes  of  white 
leather  set  with  spikes.  This  simple  dress  pro- 
duces a  pleasing  effect  in  summer.  The  profes- 
sional players  give  the  tone  to  the  cricket-field ; 
but  most  of  those  who  figure  in  it  are  literary 
men,  lawyers,  artists,  or  gentlemen  who  only 
seek  in  it  pleasure  and  a  strengthening  exercise. 

English  eccentricity  has  not  been  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  so  national  a  game.  The  ladies,  not 
contented  with  applauding  and  encouraging  the 
cricketers,  have  at  times  gone  into  the  field  them- 
selves. At  Bury  a  match  was  played  between 
the  matrons  and  unmarried  girls  of  the  parish,  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and 
sweethearts.  The  matrons  gained  the  victory, 
and,  doubtless  carried  away  by  their  success,  at 
once  challenged  all  the  petticoats  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk.  Another  interesting  meeting  is  that 
of  the  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  pensioners — army 
against  navy.  I  was  myself  present  at  a  match 
between  two  elevens  of  these  brave  fellows — the 
One  Arms  v.  the  One  Legs.  The  victory  was  hotly 
disputed,  but  remained  with  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sioners. Trafalgar  gained  the  day  over  Waterloo. 
In  the  order  of  the  engagement,  two  or  three 
legs  were  broken  by  the  ball.     My  readers  need 
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not  feel  alarmed,  however;  they  were  wooden 
legs. 

The  English  do  not  alone  cultivate  cricket  at 
home  with  all  the  heroism  of  patience,  but  have 
also  tried  to  introduce  it  into  the  most  remote 
countries.  At  the  present  day  nearly  all  the 
barracks  in  Great  Britain  have  their  cricket- 
ground  and  club,  and  all  her  Majesty's  cruisers 
are  supplied .  with  bats,  ball  and  wickets.  The 
result  is  that  wherever  they  touch  land  sol- 
diers and  sailors  get  up  a  match  on  the  beach,  at 
the  risk  of  troubling  the  repose  of  the  turtles, 
frightening  the  aquatic  birds,  and  astonishing  the 
natives.  I  read  nearly  every  week  in  the  sporting 
papers  the  detailed  narratives  of  cricket-matches 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  India,  China,  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
A  tropical  climate  is  not  precisely  the  best  adapted 
to  such  an  exercise,  but  the  English  adhere  to  it 
in  such  cases  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas 
attaching  to  it.  They  play  at  cricket  just  as  at 
the  antipodes  the  colonists,  separated  from  the 
mother  country,  celebrate  Christmas  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  summer  with  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  in  remembrance  of  Old  England. 

If  we  may  credit  the  apologists  of  this  national 
pastime,  cricket  is  a  means  of  civilization,  and 
as  such  cannot  be  too  widely  spread  over  the 
world.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  say  that  it 
is  the  sign  of  British  domination.     Statesmen 
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themselves  do  not  consider  a  colony  thoroughly 
founded,  that  is  to  say,  entirely  subjected  to  the 
English  element,  so  long  as  it  does  not  possess  a 
cricket-ground.  All  the  North  American  peoples 
have  kept  up  the  passion  for  this  characteristic 
game  as  a  trace  of  their  origin,  and  a  link  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Two  years  ago  eleven 
English  cricketers  crossed  the  Atlantic,  first 
proceeded  to  Canada,  and  then  to  the  United 
States,  challenging  on  their  passage,  like  the 
knights  of  old,  all  the  cricketers  of  the  New 
World,  and  then  returned  home  with  flying 
colours.  Of  all  these  expeditions  the  most  in- 
teresting and  glorious  is  the  one  that  started  last 
year  for  Australia. 

Eor  some  time  past  the  powerful  colony  of  New 
Holland  had  manifested  a  desire  to  try  conclusions 
in  the  cricket-field  with  England.  Several  at- 
tempted arrangements  had  failed ;  when,  in  1861, 
two  rich  inhabitants  of  Melbourne,  Messrs.  Spiers 
and  Pond,  took  the  affair  in  hand,  and  advanced 
7000/.  as  a  guarantee  of  their  serious  intentions. 
An  agent,  Mr.  Mallam,  was  sent  by  them  to 
London,  where  he  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  cricketer's  clubs.  His  conditions  were 
liberal:  he  proposed  to  frank  eleven  English 
players  willing  to  cross  the  sea,  and  give  each  of 
them  the  sum  of  150/.  There  were  certainly  a 
few  objections,  especially  as  to  the  length  of  the 
passage — seventeen  thousand  miles  of  water  to 
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cross  !  After  all,  this  obstacle  is  not  one  of  those 
which  arrest  an  Englishman,  and  the  affair  was 
soon  settled.  Eleven  players  chosen  from  among 
the  best  in  England  volunteered. 

This  decision  had  scarce  become  publicly  known, 
ere  it  aroused  a  unanimous  enthusiasm  through 
the  country.  The  newspapers  even  gave  it  the 
proportions  of  a  political  event.  This  word  may 
surprise  the  reader  at  first  sight ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Great  Britain  possesses  in  every 
sea  a  vast  necklace  of  colonies  which  would  rapidly 
fall  to  pieces  if  the  thread  of  the  communica- 
tions and  good  relations  with  the  mother-country 
were  to  be  momentarily  broken.  The  English, 
as  practical  men,  do  not  therefore  regard  with 
indifference  the  slightest  opportunities  which  may 
draw  closer  the  ties  between  the  home  country 
and  the  youngest  of  its  daughters,  Australia. 
Now,  what  ground  is  better  suited  to  cement  the 
alliance  than  the  cricket-field,  on  which  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  same  race,  divided  by  the 
mighty  expanse  of  water,  meet  ?  The  Eleven 
were  honoured  by  a  farewell  dinner  given  them 
by  the  Surrey  Club,  and  on  Oct.  18th,  embarked 
at  Liverpool  with  the  assurance  that  all  England 
would  have  its  eyes  on  them.  The  repose  of  the 
voyage  was  painful  to  men  accustomed  to  move- 
ment and  bodily  exercises.  When  the  sea  was 
not  too  rough,  they  played  together  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  to  pass  the  time  and  keep  their 
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hands  in.     At  length  they  arrived  on  Dec.  24th, 
1861,  in  good  condition,  at  Melbourne. 

On  its  side  the  government  of  Victoria  had 
not  remained  inactive  :  it  had  purchased  an  enor- 
mous field,  on  which  forty  cricket  clubs  practised 
daily.  At  the  moment  when  the  news  spread  of 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  English  Eleven,  the 
colony  was  plunged  into  consternation  owing  to 
the  hapless  fate  which  the  last  expedition  sent  to 
explore  central  Australia  had  met  with  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert.  Erom  week  to  week  public 
attention  became  diverted  from  the  disaster  and 
was  fixed  on  the  international  cricket-match. 
Subscriptions  were  everywhere  set  on  foot  to 
bring  up  to  Melbourne  the  best  players  spread 
about  the  different  districts.  In  the  mean  time 
the  city  had  assumed  a  holiday  air;  and.  the 
eleven  cricketers  arrived  from  England  had  scarce 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  colony  ere  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  honours.  Never  did  states- 
men receive  a  similar  ovation.  Their  names  and 
exploits  were  as  well  known  at  the  antipodes  as 
they  could  be  in  Great  Britain.  The  muscular 
superiority  of  the  Christian  races  was  admired  in 
them.  The  religion  of  our  Saviour  and  strength 
had  not  the  slightest  connexion ;  but  in  the  place 
of  Christianity  write  civilization,  and  the  idea 
will  become  just. 

An   immense   cricket -ground  had   been   kept 
fresh  and  green  by  means  of  a  system  of  irriga- 
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tion,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  which, 
in  this  country  of  paradoxes,  occur  in  December 
and  January.  The  turf  was  surrounded  by  gal- 
leries, in  an  amphitheatrical  shape,  and  intended 
to  hold  from  5000  to  6000  people  :  more  than 
17,000  came,  who  paid  five  shillings  for  admis- 
sion— and  one  half  of  these  paid  an  additional 
half-crown  for  a  seat.  One  of  the  Eleven,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  had  said, 
in  reply  to  the  speeches  welcoming  him  and  his 
colleagues,  that,  to  recognize  the  generous  and 
enthusiastic  generosity  of  the  colonists,  he  hoped 
to  give  them  a  good  licking.  As  may  be  easily 
foreseen,  the  English  players  came  out  victorious 
from  all  the  matches  they  played  with  the  Aus- 
tralians, in  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  spectators,  especially  women. 

The  voyage  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent 
affair  for  everybody  :  the  undertakers  of  the  bold 
attempt  did  not  risk  their  capital  in  vain,  and  the 
colonists  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  the 
features  of  the  mother-country  represented  by 
one  of  its  most  popular  sports.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eleven  did  not  lose  their  time :  they 
left  Australia  in  the  following  March,  and  got 
back  to  England  by  the  second  week  in  May,  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  cricketing  campaign. 
Between  two  summers,  they  combated  for  the 
honour  of  old  England,  diffused  the  principles  of 
an  art  which  they  consider  intimately  connected 
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with  British  nationality,  and  saw,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world,  a  city  which,  emerging 
but  yesterday  from  the  midst  of  a  desert,  now 
contains  a  population  of  160,000  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  institutions  which,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  the  body,  assure  it  advantages  un- 
known to  the  largest  states  of  Europe.  These  pala- 
dins of  the  bat  will  also  have  taught  the  rising 
generation  that  a  gulf  of  17,000  miles,  agitated  by 
winds  and  tempests,  is  no  obstacle  for  an  English- 
man when  he  has  to  play  a  match  at  cricket. 

Just  as  cricket  is  the  favourite  game  of  the 
English,  golf,  which  has  been  christened  the  royal 
game,  and  curling,  which  is  played  on  the  ice, 
are  the  pastimes  of  the  Scotch.  Without  dis- 
cussing with  the  poets  and  novelists  of  the  two 
countries  the  respective  merits  of  these  national 
sports,  I  may  be  permitted  to  change  the  scene. 
What  most  astonished  Voltaire,  when  he  landed 
the  first  time  at  Gravesend,  was  to  find  there  a 
stadium  and  runners  :  he  fancied  himself  "  trans- 
ported to  the  Olympian  games."  What  would 
he  say  now  ? 
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On  Dec.  2nd,  1861,  the  Eastern  Counties  Kail- 
way  left  me  at  the  entrance  of  Cambridge.  The 
town  is  only  announced  at  a  distance  by  one  or 
two  steeples  and  the  towers  of  King's  College 
Chapel,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  heart- 
breaking flatness.  I  walked  respectfully  towards 
this  old  city,  the  moral  cradle  of  Newton,  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  so  many  other  great  men.  In  spite 
of  a  few  curious  buildings  and  a  rather  handsome 
street,  the  interior  of  the  town  did  not  satisfy 
my  expectations.  The  Cam  itself,  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  the  Tiber,  in  the  classical  annals  of 
England,  is  only  a  sluggish  stream,  dragging 
along  its  muddy,  stagnant  waters.     However,  it 
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was  neither  the  town  nor  the  university  that 
attracted  me  this  time  to  Cambridge:  it  was 
the  desire  of  seeing  a  running-match  under 
certain  solemn  conditions.  The  report  had 
been  spread  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
be  present. 

I,  therefore,  proceeded  at  about  two  o'clock  to 
Fenner's  cricket-ground,  which  had  been  con- 
verted on  this  day  into  a  running  arena.  The 
entrance  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  students, 
through  whom  the  Prince,  elbowed,  jostled,  and 
unknown,  forced  his  way  as  best  he  could,  while 
laughing  heartily.  The  interior  was  already  occu- 
pied by  five  or  six  thousand  spectators ;  among 
whom  were  noticeable  the  county  gentry  of  Suffolk, 
the  heads  of  the  university,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  fair  sex.  For  the  latter  a  large  covered  stand 
had  been  erected.  In  the  centre  was  a  grass  plat 
440  yards  in  circumference,  covered  with  a  green 
verdure,  such  as  can  only  be  seen  in  England  in 
the  month  of  December.  It  was  the  scene  of 
contention.  The  weather  was  fine  but  cold,  and 
a  wind  as  sharp  as  a  sea  breeze  blew  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  ladies,  whose  freshness,  however, 
it  only  served  to  augment.  Two  races  of  an  en- 
tirely local  interest  took  place  between  amateurs, 
one  for  a  purse,  the  other  for  a  silver  cup.  The 
great  event  of  the  day  was  then  to  be  decided. 
The  professional  runners  appeared  one  after  the 
other  in  the  enclosure,  and  the  one  who  most 
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attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was 
Deerfoot. 

Who  is  Deerfoot  ?  A  red-skin,  descended 
from  an  Indian  tribe,  known  in  the  New  World 
by  the  name  of  Senecas,  had  landed  a  few  months 
previously  in  England.  On  his  arrival  he  had 
challenged  in  turn  all  the  best  runners  of  Great 
Britain.  Conquered  the  first  time  by  Mills,  a 
celebrated  English  pedestrian,  he  had  taken  his 
revenge  in  several  other  trials,  from  which  he  had 
constantly  emerged  with  the  honours  of  triumph. 
At  Dublin  he  had  run  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
in  sixty-five  minutes  five  seconds.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  little  tinge  of  poetry  in  the  inte- 
rest and  curiosity  attaching  to  the  Indian :  the 
spectators,  especially  the  women,  naturally  re- 
garded the  son  of  the  prairie  by  the  light  of 
Cooper's  romances.  His  lofty,  majestic  stature, 
his  form  of  a  primitive  beauty,  his  brown  and 
coppered  skin,  and  his  fantastic  costume,  all 
added  to  the  illusion.  Deerfbot  had  been  for 
some  time  past  the  lion,  the  event,  the  wonder  of 
the  running  world.  His  portrait,  or  at  least  his 
photograph,  had  been  printed  on  silk  handker- 
chiefs already  circulated  in  trade ;  he  had  excited 
in  the  heart  of  certain  females  what  the  English 
call  love  at  first  sight,  and  received  more  than 
one  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  pale  faces. 

All  around  me  I  only  heard  curious  details 
about  his  life.     He  had  left  in  his  wigwam  three 
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children  and  a  squaw,  who  was  awaiting  him 
with  the  majestic  calmness  of  Penelope.  He  did 
not  sleep  in  a  bed,  but  lay  at  night  on  the  planks 
in  a  wolf-skin.  In  America  he  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  missionaries,  and 
prayed  fervently  morning  and  night.  Since  his 
arrival  in  England  he  had  gained  a  good  deal  of 
money;  but  he  displayed  extreme  suspicion  in 
matters  of  self-interest,  and  had  for  a  long  time 
carried  about  him  all  his  heavy  fortune  in  gold 
and  silver,  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  bank 
notes,  which  he  considered  valueless  papers.  It 
required  all  the  authority  of  his  Mentor,  George 
Martin,  an  ex-pedestrian  of  Manchester,  to  de- 
cide him  in  placing  his  funds  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  sum  in  the 
event  of  the  bank  failing.  It  was  evidently  this 
great  reputation  of  Deerfoot's  which  had  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  brought 
him  to  Fenner's  recreation  ground.  Hence,  so 
soon  as  the  redskin  showed  himself  on  the 
running-ground,  the  Prince,  who  was  seated  in 
the  ladies'  stand,  sent  for  him,  and  cordially 
shook  his  hand  before  everybody.  It  was  three 
o'clock  as  the  great  race  was  about  to  begin. 

Three  English  runners  presented  themselves  to 
dispute  the  prize  with  Deerfoot :  two  at  least  of 
them  were  what  the  English  call  in  condition, 
that  is  to  say,  with  muscles  hard  as  iron,  and 
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eyes  flashing  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  rude 
health.  A  light  silk  jersey  admirably  displayed 
all  the  lines  of  their  body,  and  each  competitor 
wore  a  different  colour — green,  blue,  or  orange. 
Their  dress,  though  forming  a  rather  picturesque 
group,  was  utterly  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Indian. 
He  had  round  his  head  a  narrow  red  fillet  adorned 
with  large  beads,  and  in  which  an  eagle's  plume 
was  planted,  around  his  loins  a  belt  of  skin,  on 
his  feet  mocassins,  on  his  clothes  small  copper 
bells,  of  which  he  seemed  as  proud  as  a  Spanish 
mule  of  its  tinkling.  These  insignia  were,  it  was 
said,  the  emblems  of  his  tribe.  On  this  day  the 
race  was  to  be  six  miles,  which  consisted  in  run- 
ning twenty-four  times  round  the  enclosure. 

The  timekeeper  solemnly  took  his  seat  near  the 
winning-post :  he  is  an  important  personage. 
With  his  eye  fixed  on  one  of  those  infallible  chro- 
nometers which,  were  it  required,  would  regulate 
the  sun,  he  decides  in  how  many  minutes  and 
seconds  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  the 
runners.  The  signal  was  given  and  the  men 
started.  What  first  struck  me,  was  the  difference 
of  style  between  the  English  runners  and  the 
Indian.  The  first  displayed,  in  skimming  the 
ground,  what  is  called  here  the  poetry  of  action  ; 
with  rapidity  they  combined  ease  and  a  species  of 
grace :  the  redskin,  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
back  slightly  bent,  and  rolling  and  balancing 
himself  from  right  to  left,  ran  with  all  the  speed, 
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but  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  brutality,  of  a 
wild  buffalo.  The  racing-ground  presented  at  this 
time,  with  its  different  colours,  an  exciting  spec- 
tacle ;  at  one  moment  blue  took  the  lead,  then 
orange,  then  green,  or  else  they  ran  altogether 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  shadow  against  shadow,  with 
the  rigidity  and  lightness  of  a  stone  launched 
from  a  sling.  The  Indian  at  times  found  him- 
self passed  or  even  distanced,  but  then  he  rushed 
forward  with  head  down,  glided,  bounded,  and  if 
at  moments  a  portion  of  the  spectators  lost  him 
out  of  sight,  the  noise  of  his  bells  was  there  to 
testify  that  he  was  pursuing  his  adversaries  closely. 
His  great  height  contrasted  with  that  of  one  of 
the  English  runners,  little  Barker :  he  might 
have  been  called  David  against  Goliath,  except 
that  in  this  case  Goliath  did  not  intend  to  let 
himself  be  conquered.  In  the  last  round,  the 
interest  was  redoubled;  only  two  serious  com- 
petitors remained  in  the  arena — Deerfoot  and 
Brighton,  a  pedestrian  of  Norwich.  Deerfoot 
came  in  first  by  about  four  yards.  The  success 
of  the  Indian  was  greeted  by  an  immense  shout- 
ing and  a  thoroughly  British  enthusiasm.  The 
timekeeper  declared  that  the  race  had  lasted 
thirty-one  minutes,  fifty-four  seconds,  and  three- 
quarters. 

The  Indian  had  scarce  doffed  his  running-dress 
ere  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     The  prince,  before  leaving  the  ground, 
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presented  Deerfoot  with  a  purse  containing  two 
bank  notes ;  distributed  some  sovereigns  among 
the  other  runners,  and  once  again  squeezed  the 
hand  of  the  redskin,  who  responded  to  this  honour 
by  a  rather  clumsy  bow.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  women,  and  they  pressed  round  Deerfoot, 
congratulated  him,  gave  him  the  most  energetic 
signs  of  their  admiration,  and  begged  him  to 
utter  his  terrible  war-whoop.  The  Indian,  cor- 
dially flattered,  assumed  an  heroic  attitude,  and 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest  several 
savage  notes  which  caused  the  English  belles  to 
recoil  with  terror,  and  then  he  withdrew,  as  fresh 
and  as  calm  as  if  he  had  not  set  foot  on  the  turf; 
he  Jooked  as  if  ready  to  go  on  running  for  a 
month. 

Other  honours  awaited  at  Cambridge  the  re- 
presentative of  a  race  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  for  a  long  time  pursued  even  beyond  the 
lakes  and  forests.  Deerfoot  was  invited  to  din- 
ner, a  few  days  after  the  race,  in  the  great  hall 
of  Trinity  College.  This  mark  of  distinction,  I 
confess,  caused  the  fellows  to  murmur;  but  one 
of  the  celebrities  of  Cambridge,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Beaumont,  who  had  introduced  the  Indian  to 
the  table  of  the  learned,  defended  and  explained 
his  motives  in  a  public  letter.  According  to  him, 
every  superiority,  mental  or  corporeal,  merits  a 
certain  degree  of  admiration.  Some  sad  revela- 
tions made  in  a  court  of  law  have  since  greatly 
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lessened  the  interest  attaching  to  Deerfoot.  It 
was  proved  that  the  public  had  been  more  than 
once  the  dupes  of  arrangements  made  beforehand 
by  the  pedestrians.  In  spite  of  this  evidence  of 
fraud,  the  Indian  nevertheless  remains  an  intrepid 
runner,  especially  in  long  distances.  His  presence 
in  England  moreover  suggests  a  physiological 
question  that  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
interest.  Is  not  running  as  well  as  most  bodily 
exercises,  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  savage  state  ? 
We  might  believe  so  after  reading  Cooper's 
romances ;  it  is  now  difficult  to  doubt  it  since 
Deerfoot's  arrival  in  England.  The  latter,  I 
am  aware,  is  not  a  savage  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term;  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs  has 
been  for  some  time  past  attached  to  agriculture 
and  the  rudiments  of  civilization.  His  real  name 
is  not  Deerfoot  but  Louis  Bennett.  I  will  even 
add,  though  at  the  risk  of  slightly  weakening  the 
poetry  of  the  raise  en  scene  that  the  eagle's  plume, 
girdle,  and  other  insignia  with  which  this  son  of 
the  forests  decorates  himself  in  memory  of  his 
tribe,  were  purchased  in  London  of  a  theatrical 
wardrobe-maker.  With  this  exception,  Deerfoot 
is  not  the  less  a  very  authentic  scion  of  the 
Indian  race  of  America;  he  bears  in  all  his 
features  the  seal  of  his  race,  and  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  seen  him  bathing  in  the  sea,  where 
he  swims  as  well  as  a  seal,  will  not  doubt  but 
that  he  has  redskin  blood  in  his  veins.  We  might, 
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therefore,  regard  him,  charlatanism  apart,  as  the 
rival  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicans  coming  to  hurl 
a  haughty  defiance  at  the  runners  of  pale 
England. 

We  may  now  ask  what  motive  has  induced 
the  English  to  keep  up  among  them  for  centuries, 
with  every  sort  of  encouragement  and  curiosity,  an 
art  which,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  a  relapse 
towards  barbarism  ?  I  believe  after  all  that  they  are 
in  the  right.  Is  not  the  perfect  man  the  one  who 
participates  in  all  the  developments  of  civilization, 
without  having  lost  on  that  account  any  of  the 
advantages  of  the  state  of  nature  ?  What  is  not 
possible  in  one  man  is  perhaps  possible  in  a 
nation,  thanks  to  the  division  of  labour.  The 
English  have  thought  so ;  hence  their  efforts  to 
preserve  in  the  condition  of  a  speciality  certain 
gifts  and  physical  talents,  such  as  running,  which 
were  at  the  outset  the  lot  and  daily  exercise  of 
nearly  all  the  individuals. 

The  superiority  of  Deerfoot  in  long  distances 
would  have  nothing  surprising  about  it,  if  we  re- 
garded it  in  reference  to  another  fact.  Whenever 
English  race-horses  have  contended  against  Arab 
horses,  they  have  always  gained  the  victory  in 
ordinary  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  race  of 
two  or  three  miles ;  but  lengthen  the  distance 
and  it  will  be  a  very  different  affair.  A  few  years 
ago  some  English  having  taken  with  them  some 
thorough-breds,  found  themselves  in  the  province 
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of  Hedj,  a  province  of  central  Arabia;  the  idea 
occurred  to  them  of  offering  a  challenge  to  the 
Bedouins,  whose  thin  and  bony  horses  did  not  at 
first  inspire  them  with  any  great  esteem.  The 
Bedouins  accepted,  and  asked  for  how  many  days 
the  race  was  to  last ;  and  the  English,  as  may  be 
easily  supposed,  objected.  It  was  at  length 
arranged  that  the  heat  should  be  reduced  to  three 
hours ;  this  was  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the 
English  horses,  who,  after  taking  the  lead  at  the 
start,  were  soon  blown,  exhausted,  and  dying, 
while  the  Arab  horses  reached  the  goal  safe  and 
sound.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  make  any  insulting 
comparison,  but  all  sportsmen  agree  that  there  is 
more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
pedestrian  and  the  race-horse.  It  would  result, 
therefore,  from  known  facts,  that  civilization 
heightens  in  men  and  animals  the  impulsive  force, 
but  weakens  in  them  the  strength  of  resistance  to 
fatigue,  which  the  English  call  endurance. 

Pedestrianism  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  a 
'science  which  embraces  two  classes  of  exercise — 
walking  and  running.  Walking-matches  fre- 
quently take  place  in  the  country.  Sometimes 
the  contest  is  between  several  adversaries,  at 
others  a  single  man  bets  against  time  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  undertakes  to  cover  a  certain  distance  in 
a  determined  number  of  hours.  One  of  these 
intrepid  walkers,  who  has  left  a  name  in  the 
pedestrian  world,  was,  some  years  ago,  Captain 
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Barclay.  It  is  still  remembered  in  England  that 
lie  walked  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  con- 
secutive hours.  He  afterwards  gave  his  secret 
to  the  public,  and  this  most  simple  of  secrets 
consisted  in  rising  at  an  early  hour,  leading  a 
steady  and  regular  life,  taking  exercise  daily,  and 
practising  frequent  ablutions.  About  two  years 
back  another  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  An- 
drews, undertook  to  walk  eighty-three  miles  on  a 
road  rendered  difficult  by  steep  hills.  Starting 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  reached  his 
journey's  end  at  half-past  ten  at  night,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants.  He  did  not 
appear  at  all  fatigued,  and  offered  to  walk  sixty 
miles  a  day  for  six  days  if  they  would  promise 
him  a  reasonable  sum  of  money.  The  wager 
was  accepted,  and  Andrews  easily  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  programme.  It  is  not  only 
men  who  undertake  this  exercise.  Last  year  the 
streets  of  Windsor  were  crowded  with  spectators 
who  had  flocked  in  from  all  the  environs  in  order 
to  witness  the  performance  of  a  young  woman, 
who  had  promised  to  go  and  return  from  the 
town-hall  to  Salt  Hill  four  times  in  four  hours 
and  a  half.  This  made  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
to  be  covered  within  the  limits  of  the  time  con- 
ceded. At  four  o'clock  she  made  her  appearance 
dressed  in  white  muslin.  This  female  pedestrian 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  very 
pretty,    and   admirably   modelled.      She    started 
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with  her  arms  up,  her  elbows  level  with  her  hips, 
and  her  head  erect,  thus  conforming  in  her  atti- 
tude to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  professional 
style ;  and  we  add  that  she  accomplished  her 
task  in  the  time  that  was  due,  as  the  English  say. 

These  matches  are  repeated  in  every  possible 
form,  and  frequently  for  considerable  amounts. 
Two  gentlemen,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fermor  and 
Captain  Lumley,  recently  contested  in  a  walking- 
match  for  a  bet  of  one  hundred  guineas.  How 
can  we  feel  surprised,  after  this,  that  the  English 
are  such  excellent  travellers,  and  that  we  meet 
with  the  trace  of  their  footsteps  on  the  snows  of 
the  pole,  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  burning  or 
frozen  steppes,  and  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
loftiest  mountains?  It  is  equally  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  this  locomotive  force 
when  applied  to  labour  and  trade.  I  will  on]y 
instance  one  example.  There  lived,  a  few  years 
back,  near  Gloucester,  a  young  man  employed  in 
a  large  brickfield,  and  who,  with  a  hod  full  of 
white  clay  on  his  back,  walked,  or  rather  ran, 
every  day  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Is  it  not 
sad  to  think,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  hours'  mo- 
tion, during  which  he  transported  upwards  of 
twenty-four  barrels  of  clay,  this  unconscious 
pedestrian  received  half-a-crown  as  his  whole 
payment. 

Eunning-matches   have,  during  the   last   few 
years,    been    largely    substituted    for    walking- 
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matches.  The  former  exercise  has  been  encou- 
raged by  several  members  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. Near  Epsom  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote 
gives  annually  on  his  estate  of  Durdens  a  pedes- 
trian fete,  to  which  he  invites  all  his  tenants,  old 
and  young,  and  himself  determines  the  distance 
they  have  to  run,  after  taking  into  consideration 
their  success  or  defeats  during  previous  years. 
These  contests  are  also  held  in  high  repute  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Eugby,  and  Shrewsbury  schools, 
where  exhibitions  of  athletic  sports  take  place 
annually  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  Pro- 
testant clergy,  who  to  a  great  extent  direct  these 
establishments,  regard  such  exercises  as  an  ele- 
ment of  physical  progress  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  even  as  a  means  to  morality.  Their 
opinion  on  this  point  has  often  reminded  me  of 
what  M.  Serres,  the  learned  anatomist,  said  to 
me  one  day  in  France :  "  Eunning  developes  the 
lungs,  and  the  latter  hold  in  subjection  the  entire 
economy  of  the  human  body." 

These  exercises,  esteemed  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, would,  however,  very  soon  degenerate  in 
the  hands  of  amateurs,  were  they  not  sustained 
by  what  the  English  call  a  standard.  This  type 
is  the  professional  runner,  and  these  are  at  the 
present  day  extremely  numerous  throughout 
Great  Britain.  In  turning  over  the  sporting 
journals  I  counted  no  less  than  ninety  pedestrian 
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matches  in  one  week.     There  were  matches  for 
every  condition  of  distance,  and   some  of  them 
also  entailed  the  obligation  of  leaping  over  nights 
of  hurdles.     There  are   some   celebrities  among 
the  pedestrians.     What  these  men  suffer,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement,  what  privations  of 
every  description  they  endure,  what  monotonous 
and  fatiguing  trials  they  must  go  through — and 
all   this   at   times  merely  to  gain    a  ten-pound 
prize — no   one   but   themselves   could    describe. 
Without  a  special  course  of  instruction  there  are 
no  runners  properly  so  called.     For  those  who 
might  doubt  the  power  of  a  method  over  bodily 
exercises,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  fact 
out   of  a  thousand.     A   runner   had  figured  in 
different  matches  and  had  always  been  beaten. 
His  backers  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  upon 
him,  and  gave  him  up.     He  did  not  know  what 
would   become   of  him,  when   a   skilful  trainer 
called  on  him,  and  offered   to   back  him  again 
against   his    old    opponents,    on    condition   that 
he  would  blindly  submit  to  a  course  of  training. 
The  runner  had  been  in  training  before,  but  it 
had  been  a  bad  system.     The  bargain,  as  may 
be   easily   supposed,   was   accepted.      The   poor 
man  at  first  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  porter, 
a  grand  sacrifice  for  an  Englishman  :  he  had  to 
sweat    and  lose  flesh  for  weeks,  and  at  length 
learned  one  day,  to  his  great  delight,  that  he  was 
in  condition,    and  was  going  to  appear  on  the 
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running-ground  once  more.  The  result  of  the 
treatment  was  that  he  astonished  and  soon  left 
his  old  victors  far  behind  him.  Of  what  nature 
are  the  principal  elements  of  such  a  method? 
This  it  was  that  I  wished  to  learn  from  the  lips 
of  the  pedestrians  themselves. 

The  first  care  of  the  trainer  is  to  produce  a 
reaction  in  the  constitution  of  his  protege  by  a 
strict  dietary.  The  system  is  severe,  and  the 
man  taken  in  hand  promises  to  submit  to  it  with 
all  the  rigidity  of  an  anchorite.  He  must,  in 
the  first  place,  break  with  all  his  old  habits,  and, 
as  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "  the  most  painful 
thing  is  not  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  during 
the  training  course,  but  what  we  are  obliged 
to  let  alone."  The  adept  must  abstain  from 
smoking,  renounce  coffee,  drink  at  each  meal 
only  half  a  pint  of  tea,  that  favourite  beverage 
of  the  English,  and  deprive  himself  of  all  spi- 
rituous liquors.  His  meals  are  exactly  fixed  as 
regards  time,  as  well  as  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  dishes.  All  he  eats,  all  he  drinks,  is 
measured,  weighed,  and  analyzed  with  extreme 
vigilance.  The  staple  of  his  food  consists  of 
roast  beef,  mutton  chops,  and  oatmeal.  The 
pupil  has  passed  his  word  to  undergo  all  these 
trials,  and  the  slightest  derogation  of  the  rules  of 
training  would  be  a  robbery  committed  on  his 
backer.  To  this  austere  regimen  is  added  the 
exercise,  which  also  possesses  a  character  of  in- 
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flexibility.  What  the  trainers  most  despise  in  a 
man  is  stoutness,  which  they  regard  as  a  luxury 
or  superfluity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  a 
disease  of  civilization.  A  fat  runner — and  such 
are  met  with  now  and  then  in  matches — is 
almost  certain  to  experience  a  defeat,  and  draw 
down  on  himself  the  sneers  of  the  public.  In 
order  to  combat  this  inconvenience,  recourse  is 
had  to  sweating.  These  sweats  are  natural  or 
artificial,  general  or  local,  according  to  the  tem- 
perament of  the  subject.  If  it  be  only  requisite 
to  reduce  some  parts  of  the  body  too  loaded  with 
flesh,  the  pupil  is  ordered  to  run  for  several  hours 
with  those  parts  covered  with  a  frightful  amount 
of  very  warm  clothing.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  the  individual's  body  has  to 
be  reduced,  he  is  enveloped  in  a  wet  sheet,  he  is 
rolled  up  like  a  mummy  in  a  blanket,  and  then 
placed  under  a  feather  bed.  Sometimes  even 
sudorific  potions  or  liquors  are  administered  to 
the  patient.  So  soon  as  he  is  considered  to  be 
fit,  that  is  to  say,  thin  and  strong,  the  trainer 
usually  takes  him  to  a  professional  ground,  or 
enclosure  reserved  for  racing  trials,  to  which  the 
company  are  not  admitted.  Here  the  trainer, 
who  must  himself  be  a  good  runner,  gives  the 
example  and  excites  the  ardour  of  his  pupil,  while 
being  careful  not  to  discourage  him  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  overwhelming  superiority.  The  cri- 
tical period,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  is 
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that  which  immediately  precedes  the  race.  Ex- 
cellent runners  often  lose  their  match  through 
the  anxiety  which  devours  them  day  and  night 
shortly  before  the  race.  It  is  the  trainer's  duty 
at  such  a  time  to  invent  means  of  diversion,  and 
inspire  the  man  w^ho  belongs  to  him  with  a  great 
self-confidence. 

Now  to  see  what  is  the  result  of  this  prepa- 
ration. A  runner  before  and  after  training  is 
not  the  same  man.  The  marvels  of  such  a 
transformation  have  been  recognized  by  all  phy- 
siological physicians,  and  I  have  myself  seen 
extraordinary  examples.  The  soft,  flabby,  puffy 
flesh  assumes,  under  the  action  of  the  system, 
the  hardness  and  firmness  of  marble ;  the  muscles, 
hitherto  sleeping  beneath  the  fat,  are  developed 
with  admirable  vigour  and  dryness  ;  all  the 
limbs  are  reduced  to  correct  proportions,  and  a 
smooth,  fine,  and  close  skin  is  stretched  out  over 
them.  The  result  of  the  training  is  not  only 
to  increase  the  material  faculties  of  the  pupil, 
but  also  to  protect  him  against  the  accidents 
which  too  often  accompany  in  others  excessive 
fatigue.  Cold,  wind,  rain,  and  perspiration  now 
pass  imperceptibly  over  these  limbs  of  iron.  If 
we  may  believe  the  practical  philosophers  of 
Great  Britain,  all  constitutions,  and  nearly  all 
ages,  may  be  modified  by  the  same  regime  ; 
every  man  would  find  in  it  a  source  of  strength 
and  health. 
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A  very  curious  spectacle  for  me — as  curious  as 
the  race  itself — is  to  see  the  runners,  on  reach- 
ing the  ground,  throw  off  the  brown  rug  that 
covers  them  like  a  cloak  and  display  in  the 
sun  the  muscles  which  professional  training  has 
made  for  them.  Can  we  feel  astonished  after  this 
at  the  somewhat  brutal  praise  which  the  English 
lavish  on  these  men?  As  the  pedestrians  are 
fond  of  bearing  the  names  of  animals,  we  might 
easily  believe,  on  reading  in  the  sporting  journals 
the  report  of  a  match,  that  a  menagerie  was  being 
described  : — "  The  London  Stag  had  not  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh  upon  him  j  the  American  Deer 
was  admirably  proportioned,  and  his  flesh  was  as 
hard  as  nails ;  the  Antelope  had  never  been  in 
finer  condition."  All  this  is  slightly  bestial,  I 
allow,  and  it  seems  at  the  first  blush  that  man 
with  our  neighbours  has  been  swallowed  up  in  his 
physical  functions.  My  readers  can  reassure 
themselves,  however :  this  nation  which  admires 
in  certain  specialities  the  development  of  strength, 
has  its  Dickens,  its  Thackeray,  its  Bulwer,  to 
whom  it  pays,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribute  of 
the  homage  due  to  the  intellect.  Once  on  a  time, 
a  certain  religious  school  spoke  a  great  deal  in 
France  about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  form  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh :  in  England  the 
human  form,  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  vigour  and 
action,  has  no  need  of  being  rehabilitated,  because 
it  has  always  been  honoured  and  carefully  culti- 
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vated.  Shall  we  say  that  this  is  materialism? 
To  exercise  and  develope  material  strength  is  not 
to  obey  it. 

The  English  esteem  foot-racing  as  they  indeed 
esteem  all  other  gymnastics :  they  admire  these 
men — "  living  marble  "  one  of  their  poets  calls 
them — in  whom  a  peculiar  art  has  in  some  mea- 
sure carved  the  statue  of  energy  and  speed. 
Whence  comes  it  then  that  they  despise  the  life 
of  pedestrians?  This  results,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
from  the  morals  of  the  profession.  For  a  very  long 
time  past  runners  have  been  regarded  in  England 
as  men  with  wide  consciences,  who  have  recourse  to 
every  means,  not  excepting  fraud,  to  gain  money. 
Several  years  ago,  Lord's  cricket-ground  was  at 
the  same  time  a  famous  place  for  running-matches. 
One  of  the  habitues  of  the  ground,  known  by  the 
name  of  old  Fennex,  one  day  brought  from  Hert- 
fordshire a  young  man  who,  on  reaching  the 
ground,  assumed  the  airs  of  a  country  clown  with 
his  pockets  full  of  money.  A  match  was  made 
between  him  and  a  bad  runner  of  the  third  class 
— a  match  which  he  won,  though  only  by  a  neck. 
Then,  as  if  intoxicated  at  his  narrow  victory,  and 
striking  his  pockets  full  of  sovereigns,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  challenge  anybody  on  the  ground,  I 
don't  care  who,  to  run  me  for  five-and-twenty 
pounds  !"  A  match  was  at  once  made,  amid  the 
reflections  of  the  crowd :  "  It  is  a  sin,"  some  said, 
"  to  win  the  money  of  such  a  simpleton."  "  Non- 
sense !"    others  objected,   u  he  is  old  enough  to 
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know  what  he  is  about :  all  the  worse  for  him." 
In  the  meanwhile  old  Fennex  went  about  betting 
considerable  sums  on  the  young  man.  The  match 
came  off,  and  this  time  the  pretended  novice 
bounded  over  the  ground  like  a  greyhound.  He 
was  a  running  man  of  the  first  class.  His  victory 
was  followed  by  an  immense  burst  of  laughter ; 
but  those  who  had  lost  (and  they  were  numerous) 
laughed  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  face. 

At  the  present  day  pedestrians  have  other 
tricks  at  their  service.  If  there  were  an  earnest 
desire  for  reform,  as  people  say  every  day  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  condition  would  be  to  abolish  the 
custom  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  giving  a  portion  of  the  gate-money  to 
the  pedestrians.  As  long  as  this  custom  endures, 
the  spectators  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
pay  for  being  duped.  The  runners,  in  fact,  care 
much  less  for  their  honour  and  reputation  than 
for  the  profit  which  may  accrue  to  them.  Now, 
it  is  their  interest,  under  the  new  system,  to  yield 
the  prize,  now  and  then,  to  a  brother  ped.  whose 
victories,  announced  repeatedly  in  the  papers,  will 
attract  company,  and  thus,  coming  in  losers,  they 
gain.  This  latter  circumstance  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  why,  while  professional  cricketers 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  English  world,  are  popular,  re- 
spected, and  esteemed  men,  professional  runners, 
on  the  contrary,  are  generally  despised,  even  by 
those  who  applaud  them. 
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The  English  also  cultivate  many  other  gym- 
nastic exercises.  As  they  live  on  an  island,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  swimming  should  be  a  na- 
tional art  among  them.  A  celebrated  swimmer, 
Beckwith,  who  decorates  himself  with  the  title  of 
champion,  has  a  daughter  seven  years  of  age, 
Miss  Jessie,  and  two  other  children,  one  four  and 
the  other  three,  who  follow  him  in  the  water  and 
under  the  water,  like  a  school  of  dolphins. 
Another  professor  of  swimming  some  time  ago 
leaped  off  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  fired  two 
pistols  during  his  aerial  trip,  and,  when  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  quietly  put  on  a  pair  of 
trousers  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  dress- 
ing-room. The  sea  and  the  river  also  give  rise 
to  another  sort  of  sport,  which  is  much  more 
fully  developed:  I  mean  boating.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  England  has  been  compared  to 
a  vessel :  this  vessel  of  earth,  cast  on  the  ocean 
by  a  series  of  geological  revolutions,  is  repre- 
sented to  some  extent  by  a  multitude  of  yachts, 
barks,  and  skiffs  handled  by  amateurs.  When 
spring  arrives,  old  Albion  is  annually  reprocreated 
in  the  midst  of  the  festival  of  the  waters.  One 
of  the  first  contests  which  at  that  time  excite 
curiosity  is  that  of  the  Oxford  against  the  Cam- 
bridge eight.  The  regattas  also  attract  during 
the  summer  thousands  of  spectators  to  the  sea- 
shore or  river  banks.  If  the  ship  is,  according 
to  the  expression  of  an  Englishmen,  the  steed  of 
the  waves,  the  fine  slight  boats  which  dispute 
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the  prize  of  speed  on  the  Thames  must  be  the 
gazelles.  It  is  marvellous  to  see  how  they  run, 
leap,  and  bound  over  the  surface  of  the  dark 
river !  Eowing  and  boating  clubs  have  been 
for  a  long  time  organized  throughout  Great 
Britain,  each  possessing  its  own  colours,  tradi- 
tions, annals,  and  celebrity.  They  exist  for 
every  class  of  society,  for  all  the  forms  imagin- 
able of  yachts  and  boats  intended  to  cleave  the 
fresh  or  salt  water.  I  will  not  dwell,  however, 
on  an  amusement  which  is  represented  in  France, 
though  on  a  much  more  restricted  scale.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  the  habit  of 
managing  the  oar,  the  sail,  and  the  rudder,  by 
creating  a  species  of  familiarity  with  the  rivers 
and  the  sea,  has  necessarily  developed  among  the 
English  a  spirit  of  adventure.  Three  English- 
men crossed  the  ocean  two  years  ago,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland  in  a  small  boat.  On  reaching 
Arnheim  they  put  the  boat  on  their  shoulders 
and  carried  it  to  the  hotel  where  they  intended 
to  spend  the  night.  The  next  morning,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  they  carried  their  wooden 
horse  on  their  backs  down  to  the  Ehine,  and 
embarked  there  for  Germany. 

I  have  up  to  this  point  only  mentioned  the 
sports  and  exercises  to  which  the  English  give 
the  epithet  of  legal.  There  is  another  which  has 
the  law  against  it,  but  has  in  its  favour  the 
manners,  customs,  and  warm  sympathies  of  the 
nation. 
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There  is  in  Shoreditch  a  public-house  frequented 
by  men  of  coarse  features  and  extraordinary 
appearance.  This  house,  which  forms  the  corner 
of  a  street,  is  surrounded  every  evening  by  a 
group  of  more  or  less  ragged  idlers.  These 
martyrs  to  curiosity  remain  there  for  hours,  with 
fixed  eye  and  outstretched  neck,  striving  to  take 
a  furtive  glance  at  the  interior  of  the  bar,  each 
time  that  the  door  is  opened.  "  That's  he,  there  ■ 
he  is,"  I  often  heard  echoing  in  my  ears.  No,  it 
was  his  wife;  but  the  reflection  of  a  celebrity 
also  deserves  some  attention,  and  the  mistress  of 
the  public-house  in  Shoreditch  is  after  all  a  bar- 
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beauty.      These    persons    standing   outside   are 
naturally  restrained  by  a  serious  consideration, 
and  what  consideration  is  more  serious  than  an 
empty   pocket?     Those,  on   the    contrary,  who 
have  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  gin, 
may  push  the   door  open,   and,  happy    mortals, 
enter  the  tap-room  or  the  parlour.     In  the  tap- 
room they  see  magnificent  trophies  ranged  on  a 
shelf  or  suspended   from   the   walls.     They  are 
cups,  gold  or  silver  vases  delicately  sculptured, 
and  above  all  a  famous  belt  which  excites  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  visitors.     This  belt, 
which  has  been  described  by  some  English  papers 
with  all  the  care  which  Homer  takes  in  speaking 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  is  covered  with  pugilistic 
emblems  and  scenes.     In  the  parlour  there  is  a 
gallery  of  portraits  hanging  from  the  walls  and  re- 
presenting all  the  celebrated  athletes.    Eound  the 
latter  and  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  you  notice 
men  whose  faces  are  not  particularly  reassuring 
and    who    are    talking     mysteriously    together. 
They  are  evidently  apprentices  in  boxing,  betting 
men  who  back  indifferently  men  or  race  horses, 
low-class  sportsmen,  in  a  word  members,  more  or 
less  active,  of  the  honourable  fraternity.     In  the 
midst  of  them  is  enthroned  at  times  a  man  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  sunburnt  face, 
features  as  harsh  as  the  north-east  wind,  and  a 
low  and  retreating  forehead.     It  is  Jem  Mace. 
Who  is  Jem  Mace?     You   must   not  ask   this 
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question  of  Englishmen ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  hero  is  not  yet  spread  in  France, 
and  that  I  am  consequently  bound  to  introduce 
him  to  my  readers. 

Jem  Mace,  like  many  others  of  the  fraternity, 
combines  the  functions  of  publican  and  pugilist. 
He  is  at  this  moment  the  rising  star  of  the  ring. 
As  present  champion  of  England  he  succeeded 
the  terrible  Tom  Sayers,  who  is  still  alive,  and 
as  a  sign  of  his  dignity  he  has  the  right  to  wear 
the  magic  belt  which  he  gained  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  which  is  the  pride,  ambition,  and 
aim  of  the  athletic  career.  Jem  Mace  was  born 
in  Norfolk :  if  I  may  credit  certain  reports,  which 
are  fully  confirmed  by  his  features  and  the  colour 
of  his  face,  he  lived  for  a  long  time  with  a  tribe 
of  gipsies,  and  visited  with  them  the  green  fields 
and  rough  sea  shore.  Of  whatever  nature  the 
cloud  that  covers  his  earlier  years,  it  is  certain 
that  Mace  only  appeared  in  the  ring  a  few  years 
ago.  Up  to  that  time  he  contented  himself  with 
visiting  fairs  and  races  where,  like  so  many  other 
pugilists,  he  put  on  the  boxing-gloves  and  gave 
the  astonished  provincials  a  performance  of  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence.  Doubtless  encouraged 
by  this,  he  at  last  figured  in  1855  in  a  real  fight, 
in  which  there  were  sturdy  blows  to  give  and 
take.  Since  then,  his  exploits  have  made  a  great 
sensation  in  the  sporting  world,  and  victories 
have  succeeded  victories.     However,  it  was  not 
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to  learn  the  history  of  his  prowess  that  I  entered 
at  my  risk  and  peril  this  rather  ill-famed  tavern — 
a  low  house,  as  the  English  say ;  it  was  to  see 
the  pugilist  at  home,  the  lion  in  his  den.  Alto- 
gether, this  lion  appeared  to  me  to  he  tolerably 
tamed ;  in  his  parlonr  Jem  Mace  is  an  ordinary 
publican,  who  induces  his  customers  to  drink, 
watches  the  details  of  his  trade  with  the  aid  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and,  to  use  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  the  English,  likes  to  talk  with  sinners. 
Once  or  twice  a  week,  however,  this  talking  takes 
a  more  animated  turn.  On  these  evenings  the 
landlord  has,  so  the  programme  says,  an  interest- 
ing conversation  with  his  best  pupils  ;  my  reader 
will  divine  that  it  is  a  conversation  with  the  fists. 
Although  these  rehearsals  are  inoffensive  and  the 
violence  of  the  blows  is  deadened  by  padded 
gloves,  you  can  form  an  idea  from  them  of  the 
nature, of  a  serious  fight  in  flesh  and  blood. 

The  English  give  a  classical  origin  to  the  science 
of  boxing.  According  to  them,  Homer  alluded 
to  boxing  in  the  Iliad,  as  one  of  the  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Patroclus.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  history  of  this  exercise  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  nor  even  among  the  English  in 
earlier  times.  The  authentic  annals  of  the  ring, 
such  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  do  not  go  back 
beyond  1719.  It  is  true  that  from  that  time  up 
to  the  present  the  chroniclers  of  the  art  have 
carefully  preserved  the  memory  of  the  principal 
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battles,  as  well  as  the  names,  biography,  and  per- 
sonal titles  of  the  pugilists.  The  first  who  ob- 
tained the  title  of  champion  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Figg,  who  kept  in  Oxford  Street  an 
amphitheatre  where  boxing  and  single  stick  were 
practised.  Since  Figg,  the  title  has  been  held 
by  a  series  of  well-known  athletes  who  succeeded 
each  other,  among  whom  I  will  only  mention  the 
celebrated  John  Jackson,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  a  page  of  George  IV.  The  truth  is  that 
the  king  had  a  weakness  for  fighting-men.  On  his 
coronation,  he  engaged  the  services  of  eighteen  of 
the  most  renowned  boxers,  under  the  orders  of 
Jackson,  to  guard  the  avenues  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall.  This  guard  of  honour,  which 
counted  among  its  members  a  negro  known  by 
the  name  of  Richmond  the  Black,  was  attired  in 
the  costume  of  pages. 

Jackson,  surnamed  Gentleman  Jackson,  because 
his  manners  were  more  distinguished  than  those 
of  his  fellow-pugilists,  deserves  our  attention  be- 
fore all,  because,  if  we  may  believe  the  English, 
he  enkindled  the  genius  of  Byron.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  poet  called  his  old  friend  the  master  and 
pastor  of  the  material  order.  Lord  Byron  ex- 
celled, as  is  well  known,  in  all  physical  exercises  ; 
but  from  his  earliest  youth  he  was  most  attached 
to  the  ring,  into  which  he  entered  body  and  soul. 
"  At  Harrow,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I 
made,  or  rather  fought  my  way  very  well.     I 
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believe  that  I  only  lost  one  fight  out  of  seven. 
My  most  memorable  combats  took  place  between 
me  and  Morgan,  Rice,  Eainsford  and  Lord 
Jocelyn :  we  were  always  after  that  the  best 
friends  in  the  world."  In  1813,  when  on  the 
eve  of  publishing  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  he  dined 
at  the  Boxers'  club,  where  were  present  his  friend 
Jackson,  of  course,  and  another  whom  he  desig- 
nates by  the  sobriquet  of  Tom ,   "a  great 

man."  Byron,  generally  so  difficult  in  the  matter 
of  social  relations,  sought  and  cultivated  the 
society  of  champions,  even  if  they  had  been  coal- 
heavers,  as  Tom  was,  before  taking  the  cestus. 
"I  like  energy,"  he  wrote  at  that  time,  "even 
animal  energy ;  and  I  have  great  need  both  of 
mental  and  bodily  strength." 

The  author  of  Childe  Harold  is  not  the  only 
one,  by  a  great  number,  among  English  poets  and 
artists,  who  has  displayed  a  great  admiration  for 
boxing,  and  who  practised  this  national  exercise. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  a  fight  in  Bristol  fields 
with  a  young  man  who  afterwards  became  the 
model  of  his  Satan.  The  name  of  George  Mor- 
land  was  also  very  closely  attached  to  the  frater- 
nity of  prize-fighting  men.  I  myself  know,  at 
the  present  day,  several  highly  distinguished 
authors  who  spend  one  or  two  hours  a  day  in  re- 
laxing their  mind  by  stiffening  their  arms,  and 
giving  and  receiving,  with  all  their  strength, 
blows  more  or  less  deadened  by  the  boxing-gloves. 
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Boxing  is  held  in  high  honour  at  some  schools 
and  at  the  universities.  If  regarded  from  a  hy- 
gienic point  of  view,  and  as  a  personal  defence, 
this  exercise,  which  the  English  have  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  is  eminently  irreproach- 
able :  but  once  that  the  strength  is  developed, 
who  will  mark  the  limit  between  defence  and 
attack.  The  immorality  of  the  ring  consists, 
therefore,  in  the  spectacle  offered  to  the  English 
population,  of  two  men  attacking  each  other  with- 
out any  grievance,  with  no  other  point  of  honour 
than  that  of  obtaining  the  victory  ;  with  no  other 
inducement  but  that  of  gain ;  and  hitting  out 
at  the  risk  of  smashing  their  adversary's  nose, 
breaking  his  limbs,  or  even  killing  him  on  the 
spot.  "It  can't  be  helped,"  the  heroes  of  the 
fist  say  simply ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  their  fault : 
if  there  is  a  culprit,  it  is  the  public  that  looks 
at,  encourages,  and  applauds  him. 

It  has  been  said  of  professional  boxers,  that 
they  belong  to  the  genus  homo  and  species  pu- 
gilis !  The  fact  is,  that  they  constitute  a  separate 
class  in  society.  They  may  be  easily  recognized 
by  family  features.  It  is  always  the  same  low, 
narrow  forehead,  the  same  enormously  developed 
occiput.  If  anything  could  prove  the  truth  of 
the  principles  of  Gall  and  Lavater,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  English  pugilist  with  his  flattened 
nose,  projecting  ears,  blubber  lips,  wide  chest, 
bullet  head  and  bull's  neck  firmly  welded  on  his 
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shoulders.  We  find  again  in  him,  in  a  surprising 
degree,  the  type  which  the  Greek  artists  gave  to 
Hercules  :  he  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  mythological  hero  whose  name  he  is  fond  of 
appropriating;  and  if  he  no  longer  possesses  a 
club,  he  has  his  fists,  which  are  quite  as  good.  It 
is  not  merely  by  his  external  features  that  the 
athlete  is  separated  from  other  men,  but  also  by 
his  manners,  language,  and  mode  of  life.  The 
members  of  the  brotherhood  have  a  language,  or 
rather  a  slang  of  their  own,  whose  terms  would 
be  sought  in  vain  in  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary. 
The  blood  is  with  them  claret,  the  head  a  nut, 
the  forehead  a  frontispiece  ;  the  nose  is  a  conk, 
the  hair  is  wool,  the  stomach  the  bread-basket,  &c. 

Outside  the  ring,  the  quarrels  of  boxers  are 
very  rare.  I  will  mention  the  only  one  of  those 
unfrequent  cases,  as  I  am  assured,  which  has  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Tom  Sayers  and  Jem  Mace 
met  in  the  bar-room  of  a  Liverpool  hotel,  at  a 
moment  when  motives  of  jealousy  existed  be- 
tween them,  and  they  began  a  vigorous  explana- 
tion. Still,  Sayers'  anger  evaporated  very  quickly 
in  action,  and  he  had  scarce  defeated  his  rival, 
ere  he  displayed  all  possible  sympathy  with  him. 
At  the  present  day,  these  two  brave  boxers  travel 
together  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  are  the  best 
friends  in  the  world. 

Like  all  men  who  are  physically  and  morally 
marked  with  a  special  stamp,  the  fighting-men 
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seek  one  another's  society,  and  this  isolation  from 
the  profane  herd  daily  strengthens  the  character 
that  distinguishes  them.  Many  celebrated  pugi- 
lists keep  at  the  same  time  an  hotel  or  public- 
house — an  excellent  speculation,  because  the  pre- 
sence at  the  bar  of  one  of  the  suns  of  the  Eihg 
soon  attracts  all  the  second-rate  stars,  who  like 
to  bathe  themselves  at  night  in  floods  of  ale  and 
porter.  When  the  pugilist  has  no  other  profes- 
sion, he  likes  going  to  some  parlour  where  he 
has  his  special  seat,  and  where  he  spends  a  good 
part  of  the  day,  less  for  the  sake  of  drinking  (he 
is  generally  sober)  than  because  he  meets  there  a 
select  company,  that  is  to  say,  a  party  of  profes- 
sional brethren  and  friends.  These  men  have 
most  often  a  great  opinion  of  themselves :  no 
superiority,  in  fact,  is  proved  more  distinctly  than 
that  of  physical  force;  hence  their  vanity  is 
singularly  flattered  by  certain  sporting  journals, 
which  publish  their  portraits  and  compare  them 
with  the  knights  of  olden  time.  If  the  pugilist 
has  his  faults,  he  also  has  his  good  points ;  and 
persons  are  generally  agreed  in  praising  his  good- 
ness of  heart.  Among  the  boxers  there  is  a 
charitable  fund  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Pugilist's  Charitable  Association."  Their  bene- 
volence is  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  bull-dog 
that  fights  at  times  for  the  good  cause.  A  few 
years  back,  during  the  potato  disease,  the  best 
pugilists  in  England  proposed  to  give  in  behalf  of 
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the  poor  starving  Irish,  a  monster  performance 
in  which  "  every  man  would  do  his  duty." 

Is  this  marked  type  a  product  of  art  or  of 
nature  ?  Of  both,  I  imagine.  There  are  men 
who  are  born  athletes;  after  exercising  their 
arms  for  a  while  in  some  other  trade,  after  having 
been  bricklayers  like  Tom  Sayers,  or  blacksmiths 
like  Heenan  (the  American  champion),  they  per- 
ceive one  fine  day  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  At  such  a  moment  their  eyes  are  turned 
to  the  ring.  After  trying  their  strength  in  single 
combat,  they  announce  to  the  world  that  they 
have  at  length  found  their  star.  These  are  they, 
who,  having  more  or  less  boxing  blood  in  their 
veins,  take  up  the  profession  from  their  child- 
hood. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  novice  generally  engages 
himself  as  pot-boy  to  some  veteran  of  the  ring, 
who  keeps  a  public,  and  who  likes  to  see  his  laurels 
blooming  again  on  the  head  of  a  pupil.  Then 
the  education  of  the  future  Hercules  commences 
at  an  early  hour.  I  am  not  alluding,  my  readers 
will  understand,  to  a  classical  education,  for  which 
pugilists,  as  a  rule,  display  a  sovereign  contempt. 
No,  his  course  of  instruction  consists  in  talking 
slang  fluently,  brandishing  dumb-bells,  running  a 
mile  in  five  minutes,  and  above  all,  in  enduring 
blows  and  buffets  without  giving  the  slightest 
sign  of  pain.  It  is  his  duty  to  understand  that 
human  flesh  was  made  to  be  hammered  with  the 
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fist.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  science  is  that 
the  pupil  must  always  display  goodhumour  j  even 
if  he  were  to  die  under  punishment,  he  must  do 
it  with  a  smiling  face.  This  smile  is,  I  confess, 
somewhat  forced  at  times,  and  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  grimace ;  but  what  matter  ?  the 
intention  is  there.  As  the  apprentice  advances  in 
age,  he  forms  a  contrast  to  other  youths  through 
his  vigour.  His  hair  cut  short,  and  as  hard  as  a 
brush,  his  nose  flattened  and  polished  on  the  sur- 
face by  the  rude  caresses  of  the  boxing-glove,  his 
strongly  developed  bones  and  muscles,  his  pro- 
tuberant jaws,  all  announce  what  he  will  be  some 
day.  The  novice  is,  however,  still  somewhat  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  workman  who,  impelled 
by  a  sudden  call,  abandons  the  trowel  or  the 
hammer  for  the  boxing-gloves;  still  with  equal 
strength,  he  possesses  an  undeniable  advantage 
over  them.  After  selecting  a  sobriquet,  forming 
connexions  in  the  pugilistic  world,  and  finding  a 
patron  ready  to  back  him  for  a  stake,  which  at 
the  outset  does  not  exceed  five  or  ten  pounds,  he 
places  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  regular  trainer. 

The  treatment  of  the  pugilist  differs  very 
slightly  from  that  of  the  pedestrian :  wdth  the 
latter  the  development  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  lower ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  pugilist.  His  arms  and  shoulders 
must  naturally  command  attention  and  be  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  base.     For  both  classes,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  always  the  same  monotonous  and  re- 
gular life — daily  exercise,  a  cenobitic  fare,  and  the 
obligation  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  with  the 
sun.  Every  morning  before  breakfast  the  pu- 
gilist takes  a  bath,  and  is  then  rubbed  from  head 
to  foot  with  rough  towels,  or  even  horsehair 
gloves.  If  he  be  thirsty  between  the  meals  he  is 
only  allowed  to  drink  barley-water.  At  the  end 
of  about  two  months  of  such  regimen,  the  autho- 
rity which  has  not  ceased  to  watch  over  all  his 
actions,  declares  by  the  voice  of  the  trainer  that 
"he  is  as  fair  as  a  woman."  He  is,  in  truth,  a 
noble  victim  to  offer  to  fists  which  in  a  few  days 
will  turn  black  and  blue  this  splendid  flesh  which 
is  of  the  colour  and  firmness  of  marble.  He  is  not 
only  fair,  but  upright  and  vigorous  as  an  oak  j  his 
muscles  stand  out  surprisingly,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  his  means  of  resisting  fatigue.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  training  is,  that  while  doubling  the 
amount  of  strength,  it  hardens  the  body  and  clothes 
it  with  a  species  of  invulnerability.  A  well-trained 
pugilist  bleeds  very  little,  even  from  the  effect  of 
certain  blows  which  in  others  would  produce  an 
abundant  haemorrhage.  We  are  at  liberty  not  to 
envy  the  physical  superiority  of  the  athlete,  espe- 
cially from  the  price  at  which  it  is  acquired ;  but 
in  modern  societies,  where  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system  has  assumed  a  predominance 
— which  is  sometimes  unhealthy — over  the  or- 
ganic economy,  it  is  at  least  curious  to  find  a 
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class  of  men  who  form  a  counterpoise,  and  re- 
establish, to  some  extent,  the  equilibrium  by- 
devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the  development  of 
the  muscles. 

At  length  the  great  day  of  the  prize-fight 
arrives.  It  has  been  announced  for  two  or  three 
weeks  previously  by  the  sporting  journals,  which, 
however,  have  been  very  careful  to  conceal  the 
hour  and  the  place.  How  these  details  are  spread 
on  the  eve  of  the  event  through  the  whole  town 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  flash,  how  thou- 
sands of  persons  assemble  at  day-break  the  next 
morning  on  the  battle-ground,  without  the  police 
knowing  anything  of  it,  is  a  point  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  account  for.  The  two  adver- 
saries, who  are  never  let  out  of  sight  by  the 
police,  if  we  may  credit  certain  reports,  always 
find  means  to  escape  and  proceed  to  the  ground, 
where  a  numerous  and  sympathising  public  is 
expecting  them.  Any  one  who  has  been  present 
at  one  of  these  fights  will  never  have  the  idea  of 
accusing  the  English  government  of  weakness  or 
carelessness  in  the  matter.  What  can  be  done 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  when  the  leaders 
of  the  aristocracy,  generally  members  of  the  two 
Houses,  men  distinguished  in  all  spheres,  and 
sometimes  even  clergymen,  cover  the  ring,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  eyes  of  their  influence  and  pa- 
tronage? How  could  the  hand  of  authority 
pierce  through  this  rampart  of  impunity  ?     The 
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pugilists,  consequently,  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid 
of  the  police-court,  as  they  are  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  national  enthusiasm. 

Still,  it  is  necessary  to  lose  no  time,  and  the 
first  care  of  those  who  preside  over  the  tourney 
is  to  choose  a  favourable  spot :  this  done,  the 
ring  is  at  once  prepared,  which,  contrary  to  the 
ideas  which  mathematicians  inculcate  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  circle,  is  a  square  of  verdure  sur- 
rounded by  stakes  and  ropes.  Each  of  the 
pugilists  displays  himself  to  the  crowd,  accom- 
panied by  two  friends  or  witnesses,  one  of  whom 
carries  a  sponge  or  napkin,  and  is  his  second, 
and  the  other  a  bottle  of  water,  whence  his  name 
of  bottle-holder.  The  duties  of  these  two  squires 
will  presently  consist  in  sponging  with  a  nurse's 
care  the  dripping  limbs  of  the  pugilist,  and  re- 
freshing his  mouth  with  water.  The  entrance 
into  the  ring  is  a  solemn  moment  i  before  going 
into  it  himself,  the  pugilist  throws  in  his  hat,  as 
if  he  only  wished  to  pass  the  formidable  enclo- 
sure in  order  to  pick  it  up.  When  the  pugilist 
has  already  shown  his  mettle,  and  is  a  favourite 
of  the  public,  his  entrance  is  saluted  by  a 
thunder  of  applause,  which  is  repeated  with  more 
or  less  vehemence,  a  moment  after,  in  favour  of 
his  adversary.  If  the  two  men  are  not  ac- 
quainted, or  have  never  met  up  to  this  moment, 
they  look  at  each  other  from  head  to  foot  with 
strange  glances,  just  like  lions  facing  and  scent- 
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ing  one  another  on  the  skirt  of  a  forest.  At 
length  the  two  opponents  advance  and  shake 
hands  warmly,  as  if  to  testify  that  no  personal 
enmity  animates  them,  and  that  they  are  only 
there  to  sustain  the  honour  of  a  national  pas- 
time. At  this  shake  of  the  hands,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  icy  smile  on  both  sides,  the 
applause  is  redoubled  outside  the  ring.  The 
English  give  the  pugilists  the  name  of  gladia- 
tors :  this  term  is  improper,  for  they  have  no 
other  weapon  but  their  knotted  fists;  but  they 
are  truly,  like  the  ancient  gladiators,  the  drudges 
of  the  public  joy.  Oh,  old  England,  those  who 
are  about  to  fight  salute  thee ! 

The  two  champions  now  draw  lots  to  know 
which  place  each  will  occupy  in  the  ring.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  by  no  means  unimportant ; 
for  at  times  a  great  disadvantage  attaches  to  the 
one  who  has  the  wind,  dust,  or  sun  in  his  eyes. 
The  umpires  are  then  chosen ;  and  all  these  for- 
malities being  fulfilled,  the  pugilists  strip  off 
their  clothes  to  show  themselves  naked  to  the 
waist.  This  ceremony  rarely  fails  to  excite  in 
the  mass  of  spectators  an  enthusiastic  movement, 
for  the  exercise  and  training  have  developed  on 
the  arms  and  shoulders  of  these  men  masses  of 
muscle  which,  through  their  hardness  and  pro- 
minence, resemble  bones  covered  by  a  thin  skin. 
The  spectators,  who  often  pay  as  much  as  10s. 
for  their  seat  on  the  grass,  now  remain  seated 
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about  six  feet  from  the  ring,  and  form  a  circle 
round  a  circle — a  sort  of  snake  coiled  up  in 
several  folds.  A  few  minutes  have  elapsed 
between  the  moment  when  the  pugilists  shook 
hands  and  the  one  when  they  assume  their 
position :  a  second  later  and  the  fight  com- 
mences, man  against  man,  arm  against  arm, 
fist  again  fist;  they  strike,  parry,  or  receive 
blows  with  a  violence  which  at  the  outset  is 
more  or  less  moderated  by  the  presence  of  mind 
and  great  command  which  they  have  learned  to 
exercise  over  themselves.  The  first  round  is 
generally  devoted  by  the  boxers  to  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  system,  strength,  and  re- 
sources of  their  antagonist.  After  a  short  rest, 
round  succeeds  round,  and  the  blows  echo  on  the 
firm  flesh,  like  those  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil. 

I  have  only  once  been  present  at  this  revolting 
spectacle,  and  then  much  less  through  inclina- 
tion than  to  learn  English  life  under  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  aspects.  Still,  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  impossible  to  witness  one  of  these 
fighting-matches  without  conceiving  the  excite- 
ment of  the  English  and  the  enthusiasm  that 
animates  them  in  presence  of  the  ring.  Saint 
Augustine  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Christian, 
who,  forced  to  be  present  at  a  combat  in  the 
circus,  obstinately  kept  his  eyelids  down  up  to 
the  moment  when  a  cry  uttered  by  one  of  the 
gladiators  made  him  raise  them :  he  had  seen — 
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he  was  lost ;  and  lie  became  from  that  moment 
one  of  the  most  impassioned  followers  of  these 
bloodthirsty  scenes.  Well,  the  Ring  exercises  an 
almost  similar  fascination.  I  had  by  my  side  a 
young  Englishman  who  might  be  seventeen 
years  of  age,  fair  and  blue-eyed,  and  whom  I  had 
noticed  prior  to  the  fight  owing  to  his  air 
of  great  gentleness.  Hardly  did  the  blows 
begin  to  pour  on  the  bleeding  flesh  ere  his  eyes 
assumed  an  expression  of  ferocious  curiosity. 
As,  however,  he  remarked  my  surprise,  he  said, 
"It  is  horrible  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
things  j  but  it  is  stronger  than  myself — it  is  in 
the  blood.  My  father  was  a  great  admirer  of 
this  description  of  sport." 

So  long  as  the  fight  lasts  the  fury  of  the 
betting  increases ;  at  such  moments,  indeed,  the 
fluctuations  of  the  betting  market  become  stormy, 
according  as  the  chances  appear  to  turn  in  favour 
of  one  or  the  other  adversary.  This  alliance 
between  speculation  and  brutality  has  something 
impious  about  it.  In  this  sort  of  tourney,  it  is 
generally  brute  strength  that  gains  the  victory ; 
still,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  is  a  science, 
a  method.  The  importance  of  the  boxing  art 
never  was  shown  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
encounter  between  Jem  Mace  and  Hurst — a 
dwarf  against  a  giant.  All  those  unacquainted 
with  the  resources  of  pugilistic  strategy  trembled 
at  seeing  this  ridiculus  mus  exposed  to  the  shock 
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of  such  a  mountain  of  flesh,  and  yet  it  was  the 
mountain  that  was  overthrown.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes,  the  giant  was  only  a  one-eyed 
Cyclops ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  was  a 
blind  Samson.  The  admirable  courage  with 
which  these  men  endure  blows  and  support 
wounds  without  confessing  themselves  conquered, 
would  certainly  be  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Who  has  forgotten  the  bravery  of  Tom  Sayers, 
who,  having  had  an  arm  broken  by  a  blow  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  did  not  the  less 
hold  out  against  Heenan  for  forty- one  rounds, 
firm,  undaunted,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  then  left  the  victory  undecided.  When  one 
of  the  combatants,  however,  is  entirely  placed 
hors  cle  combat,  the  umpires  interpose,  and  declare 
the  affair  finished.  It  is  at  this  moment,  most 
frequently,  that  you  see  a  party  of  police  appear 
on  the  ground,  who  had  been  sent,  as  the  official 
phrase  runs,  "  to  prevent  the  fight,  but  only  ar- 
rived at  the  moment  when  it  ended." 

My  readers  will,  perhaps,  feel  surprised  that 
pugilism  has  furnished  a  career  for  some  men. 
They  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
victor,  bruised,  beaten,  and  disfigured,  but  the 
prouder  the  more  punished  he  has  been,  re- 
ceives the  stake  hazarded  by  his  adversary. 
These  stakes  sometimes  amount  to  400/.  or  500/. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has  friends  who  back 
him  on  the  ground,  and   he  naturally  reaps  a 
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good  share  of  the  plunder.  In  the  intervals — 
for  these  fights  take  place  several  months  apart — 
he  gives  lessons  in  boxing  at  a  very  high  figure. 
Still,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  career  of  the 
pugilist  is  of  no  long  duration.  A  man,  however 
powerful  his  constitution  may  be,  does  not  resist 
such  assaults  for  any  lengthened  period.  After 
a  few  brilliant  encounters,  the  pugilist  generally 
retires  from  the  Ring,  happy  if  he  take  the  famous 
belt  with  him  !  When  he  does  not  keep  a 
public-house  on  his  own  account  he  readily  places 
himself,  like  Tom  Sayers,  at  the  head  of  a  circus 
or  a  menagerie.  These  men  feel  a  respect  for 
strength,  and  admire  it  in  all  natures,  but  before 
all  in  wild  beasts,  with  whom,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  some  external  features  of  resemblance  may 
be  found  in  them.  There  are  exceptions,  though, 
among  them ;  and  the  one  I  have  more  especially 
in  view  will  prove  that  the  exclusive  development 
of  the  muscles  does  not  always  obscure  the  in- 
tellect. 

I  was  taken  one  evening  by  an  English  friend 
of  mine  to  a  rather  ill-famed  part  of  London, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Whitechapel  Eoad. 
Here  we  found  a  small  public-house,  which  an- 
nounced itself  some  distance  off  by  a  large  lighted 
lantern,  on  which  was  legible  the  inscription, 
"  The  King's  Arms,"  and  lower  down,  "  Jem 
Ward,  ex-Champion  of  England.''  This  was  the 
very  place  we  were  looking  for,  and  we  went  in. 
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At  the  bar  we  found  a  grey-haired  man,  whose 
face  and  tall  stature  revealed  the  ex-pugilist  at 
the  first  glance,  but  whose  light-blue  eyes  an- 
nounced a  pensive  and  almost  dreamy  character. 
Jem  "Ward  had  been  one  of  the  first  pugilists  of 
his  day,  and  behind  his  bar  may  still  be  seen  a 
belt  that  cost  1000  guineas-,  which  he  gained  in 
a  famous  encounter,  whose  memory  the  annals 
of  the  ring  have  preserved.  After  exchanging  a 
few  words,  we  asked  to  see  his  pictures,  for  we 
knew  that  Ward  was  a  painter.  After  retiring 
from  the  Eing  in  1832,  he  began,  when  at  the 
age  of  forty-six,  grinding  colours  on  a  slate  and 
wielding  the  pencil.  His  education  did  not  at 
all  prepare  him  for  an  artistic  career.  After 
passing  through  a  rude  childhood,  he  had  borne 
sand  on  his  back  as  ballast  for  vessels  or  coals. 
He  turned  to  painting  instinctively.  A  smile 
passed  over  the  ex-pugilist's  simple  and  honest 
face.  It  was  evident  that,  like  all  artists,  Ward 
was  not  at  all  desirous  of  hiding  his  talent  under 
a  bushel.  After  giving  orders  to  light  the  gas, 
he  led  us  by  a  narrow  staircase  into  a  room  over 
the  bar,  where  a  dozen  of  his  pictures  were  ex- 
posed to  view  in  gilt  frames.  They  were  prin- 
cipally landscapes,  sunsets,  and  sky  effects.  I 
was  fortunately  disappointed,  for  I  expected  to 
find  daubs,  and  most  assuredly  Ward's  manner 
is  not  common.  You  perceive  the  faults  and 
qualities  of  a  happily -gifted  man,  who  has  formed 
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himself.  They  are  at  once  more  and  less  than 
masterpieces.  Ward  also  possesses  a  natural 
talent  for  music ;  he  has  a  daughter  of  very- 
pleasing  manners,  who  figures  honourably  among 
the  good  pianistes  of  London. 

The  old  age  of  the  pugilist  is  generally  exempt 
from  infirmities.  He  is  merely  inclined  with 
growing  age  to  prove  himself  a  laudator  temporis 
acti ;  in  his  time,  men  were  much  more  powerful. 
It  has  been  remarked  in  England  that  he  rarely 
attended  church:  must  we  conclude  from  this 
that  he  belongs  to  the  race  of  Antaeus,  the  enemy 
of  the  gods  ?  The  pugilist  is  nobody's  enemy ; 
but  a  religion  which  preaches  gentleness,  humi- 
lity, the  forgetting  of  insults,  and  which  recom- 
mends him  to  offer  his  left  cheek  when  he  has 
received  a  buffet  on  the  right,  is  not  at  all  to  his 
liking.  Perhaps  he  fears  that  by  presenting 
himself  at  a  religious  meeting,  he  may  turn  minds 
away  from  prayer  and.  moral  exercises,  by  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  material  strength,  of  which 
he  is  the  living  representative.  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  anxious  at  the  close  of  life  to  rest 
in  a  Christian  cemetery.  I  was  present  not  so 
long  ago  at  the  funeral  of  a  pugilist,  and  among 
the  few  words  uttered  over  his  tomb,  I  retained 
these  :  "He  fought  the  battle  of  life  fairly.'' 
It  is  not  in  the  cemetery,  though  his  friends 
generally  erect  a  monument  to  him  there,  that 
we     must    seek    the    funeral     orisons    of    the 
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pugilist.  It  is  in  the  sporting  papers  where  his 
life,  career,  and  exploits  are  recounted  with  em- 
phasis ;  as  if  England  had  lost  one  of  her 
national  glories  in  him. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  Ring  counts  zealous  defenders 
in  England :  what  bad  cause  has  ever  wanted 
advocates  ?  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  two  sides  to  the  question.  The 
English  reply  to  the  French,  who  are  indignant 
at  these  fisticuff  challenges  :  "  Well,  have  you  not 
duelling?"  Their  conviction  is  that  the  system 
of  pugilism,  and  the  honours  rendered  to  men  who 
have  exposed  their  persons  in  a  singular  com- 
bat, when  naked  limbs  contend  with  naked  limbs, 
saves  the  British  population  from  the  idea  of 
having  recourse  to  offensive  weapons.  This 
theory  has  found  adherents  even  on  the  judges' 
bench.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  afterwards 
Baron  Wynford,  was  of  the  opinion  that  boxing 
practised  according  to  defined  rules,  was  an  excel- 
lent English  institution.  He  went  so  far  one 
day  as  to  tell  the  grand  jury  of  Wiltshire  that  it 
was  a  law  of  peace,  from  the  fact  that  it  dis- 
couraged, by  the  use  of  the  natural  weapons,  the 
employment  of  cowardly  and  criminal  means  of 
attack,  such  as  the  dagger  and  the  stiletto. 
Facts  are  not  wanting  to  support  this  theory. 
One  of  the  aristocratic  patrons  of  the  Eing,  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  is  fond  of  describing  a  circum- 
stance he  witnessed,  and  which  he  cites  as  an 
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example  of  the  noble  feelings  which  habits  of  box- 
ing develop  in  certain  men.  A  British  ship,  the 
Blanche,  was  engaged  with  an  enemy  in  the  West 
Indies.  Among  the  marines  was  an  Englishman 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Eing.  At 
the  moment  when  the  boarding  took  place,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  had 
nothing  in  his  hand  to  defend  himself  with.  The 
ex-pugilist  had  just  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  a  bullet ;  but  at  the  sight  of  a  disarmed  man, 
a  species  of  generosity  natural  to  boxers  was 
aroused  in  him  ;  he  threw  away  his  cutlass  and 
finished  the  battle  with  his  fists. 

The  laws  of  the  Eing,  the  partizans  of  the 
system  also  add,  by  prohibiting  any  blows  below 
the  waist,  tearing  the  flesh  with  the  nails,  or 
seizing  an  adversary  by  the  throat,  impose  limits 
on  brutality,  introduce  a  feeling  of  honour  in  per- 
sonal encounters,  and  thus  up  to  a  certain  point 
elevate  the  combats  of  man  against  man  toward  a 
regular  type.  It  is  an  evil  which  prevents  a 
greater  one.  It  is  not  easy,  especially  in  certain 
classes,  to  restrain  the  arm  of  a  hot-blooded  Eng- 
lishman :  hence  it  has  been  found  more  simple 
and  practical  to  moderate  by  the  rules  of  the  art 
the  explosion  of  the  quarrelsome  instincts.  All 
these  arguments  doubtless  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration ;  but  they  appear  to  me 
to  confound  here  two  very  distinct  things — boxing 
and  the  Eing.     I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  at 
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times  advantageous  to  raise  to  the  condition  of  a 
science,  or  even  an  institution,  the  feeling  of  self- 
defence;  but  does  it  follow  from  this  that  the 
sight  of  the  horrible  scenes  which  are  acted  but 
too  often  in  the  ring,  is  a  moral  spectacle,  and 
worthy  of  an  advanced  civilization  like  that  of 
England  ?  Already  a  party  composed  of  serious 
and  enlightened  men  is  rising  through  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  against  this  barbarous  custom, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is 
daily  losing  ground.  At  the  head  of  this  party, 
I  am  glad  to  find  the  authority  of  the  "  Times  ;" 
but,  so  long  as  this  paper  lends  the  support  of  its 
enormous  publicity  to  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
will  it  not  revive  among  the  English  a  custom 
which  it  strives  to  combat  by  its  moral  reflections  ? 

A  final  objection  will  only  detain  me  for  a  mo- 
ment :  some  Englishmen  seem  persuaded  that, 
in  suppressing  the  public  fetes  of  the  Eing,  the 
national  courage  will  be  weakened.  The  pugilists 
are  doubtless  brave ;  but  if  they  were  to  cease  to 
exist  to-morrow,  the  British  fleet  and  army  would 
not  the  less  continue,  I  am  convinced,  to  make 
themselves  feared  to  the  extremity  of  the  world. 
"  Military  courage/'  General  Cameron  said  to  me, 
on  this  point,  "is  a  different  courage;  it  is  a 
moral  force  that  springs  from  the  feeling  of 
duty." 

Without  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  on  the 
inconveniences  of  the  Eing,  will  it  not  be  as  well 
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to  seek  what  may  be  the  social  utility  of  certain 
sports  and  athletic  exercises?  I  will  never  be- 
lieve, with  your  sporting  writers,  that  throwing  a 
ball,  stretching  one's  legs  in  a  race,  or  dealing  a 
powerful  blow  with  the  fist,  is  the  great  business 
of  life ;  but,  after  all,  man  is  double  j  and  I  can 
very  easily  conceive  that,  while  not  letting  out  of 
sight  the  development  of  the  mind,  the  English 
strive  to  heighten  among  themselves  the  natural 
mechanism  of  action.  A  great  deal  of  harm  has 
latterly. been  said  about  strength:  but  after  all, 
it  is  the  ruler  of  the  world.  The  nations  that 
have  declaimed  the  loudest  against  it,  and  which 
have  given  themselves  the  pleasure  of  declaring 
it  impotent,  are  often  the  first  to  be  subjected  by 
it  at  a  given  moment. 

I  grant,  however,  that  there  are  different  ways 
of  comprehending  strength.  It  may  be  placed  in 
the  springs  and  institutions  of  the  State.  Such 
has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  English,  for, 
in  their  eyes,  imperial  governments  make  weak 
nations.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  individual 
that  they  have  sought  to  develop  the  means  of 
action  and  resistance.  What  have  been  the  social 
results  of  such  a  system  ?  It  has  given  precious 
strength  to  trade  and  labour.  It  is  by  the  aid 
of  its  living  resources,  and  supported  by  its  indi- 
vidual energies,  created  and  developed  by  a  sum- 
total  of  incessant  exercise,  that  Great  Britain 
has  subdued  the  elements,  peopled  the  deserts, 
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founded  everywhere  manufactures,  and  laid  down 
60,000  miles  of  telegraphic  wire ;  while  the  whole 
of  Europe  united  has  up  to  the  present  only 
the  moiety — 30,000  miles.  Increasing  the  phy- 
sical power  of  the  race,  is  enriching  the  country. 
When  such  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  a  na- 
tion is  justified  in  excavating  railways  under 
London,  and  erecting  to  Trade  a  palace  of  brick, 
to  which  the  universe  is  invited. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  WICKLOW  AND  WALES — ORIGIN  OF  SIR  HUGH 
MYDDELTON'S  FORTUNE WHAT  ENGLAND  GAINS  BY  SEPA- 
RATING   SILVER    FROM    LEAD STATE   OF    THE    GOLD-MINES 

BEFORE    1848 — DISCOVERY   OF    THE    GOLD-FIELDS    IN   CALI- 
FORNIA   AND    AUSTRALIA — THE    WEST    INDIA    DOCKS AN 

EMIGRANT   VESSEL MY    START    FOR    NEW   ZEALAND THE 

MINES    OF    OTAGO THE    MINES     OF     BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

HISTORY      OF      THE       GOLD      DISCOVERY  CHARACTER      OF 

THE   GOLD  SEEKERS THEIR    MARCH    ACROSS   THE   DESERT 

NATURAL  HISTORY   OF   GOLD — WASHING LABOUR  AND  MAN- 
NERS OF  THE  GOLD-DIGGERS. 

The  desire  of  making  a  fortune — that  stimulant 
which  everywhere  so  greatly  influences  human 
activity — presents  itself  in  England  as  a  uni- 
versal disposition,  which  imprints  a  most  peculiar 
stamp  on  the  national  character.  The  English- 
man not  only  seeks  opulence  for  comfort,  but 
also  pursues  it  for  the  respect  attaching  to  it. 
Every  one  in  the  United  Kingdom  aspires  to 
riches,  as  the  most  certain  method  of  heightening 
his  social  condition  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Are 
not  all  the  powerful  bodies  of  the  State,  in  fact, 
based  on  large  personal  means,  or  considerable 
salaries?  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  there  have 
certainly  been,  from  time  to  time,  moralists  who 
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raised  their  voice  against  the  abuse  of  riches ; 
but  it  is  a  widely-spread  maxim  that  their  elo- 
quence has  never  converted  anybody  j  and  several 
have  even  proved,  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  fine  reasoning,  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  convincing  themselves*.  This 
want  of  acquiring,  regarded  by  some  as  one  of 
the  dangers  of  British  society,  by  others  as  the 
lever  of  intelligence  and  strength,  has,  in  any 
case,  exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  manners 
and  enterprises  of  our  neighbours. 

How  can  we  feel  surprised  after  this,  that  the 
English  have  greedily  sought  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  after  gold  and  silver,  the  two  precious 
metals  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  contain  riches 
in  a  concentrated  form  ?  They  at  first  looked  for 
them  at  home.  If  we  may  believe  the  Commen- 
taries of  Caesar,  the  metallic  treasures  of  the 
country  were  partly  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of 
the  British  isles  by  the  Eomans.  Everything, 
in  fact,  leads  to  the  belief  that  gold  and  silver 
formerly  existed  in  considerable  abundance  on  the 
soil  of  England.  The  history  of  the  old  British 
mines  is  mixed  up  in  rather  a  confused  manner 
during  the  first  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
legends  of  the  demon-tales  of  fairies,  dwarfs,  and 
giants,  so  greatly  has  the  discovery  of  gold  had 
the  privilege,  at  all  periods,  of  overheating  the 
feeling  of  the  marvellous.  More  precise  docu- 
ments tell  us  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
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and  Edward  II.,  three  or  four  hundred  labourers 
were  employed  at  Combemartin,  in  Devonshire,  in 
the  gold  mines,  whose  production  was  sufficiently 
large  to  aid  the  Black  Prince  when  he  was 
waging  war  against  France.  Gold  has  been 
found,  and  is  still  found  from  time  to  time,  in 
several  other  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;* 
but  of  all  these  discoveries,  the  most  memorable 
is  the  one  that  took  place  about  1796,  in  County 
Wicklow. 

It  was  at  the  outset  a  secret,  but  like  the  secret 
of  Midas,  it  was  soon  breathed  by  the  reeds  of 
the  Irish  marshes,  and  the  whole  rural  population 
of  the  neighbourhood,  neglecting  the  produce  of 
the  fields,  ran  up  to  collect  this  gold  crop.  The 
crowd  remained  in  possession  of  the  ground  during 
six  weeks,  and  collected  a  large  quantity  of  virgin 
gold,  but  then  the  Government,  to  whom  by 
English  law  all  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  belongs,  resolved  to  open  regular 
works.  An  Act  of  Parliament  decided  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  conducted  by  three  directors. 
At  the  outset  the  produce  of  the  mine  paid  the 
expenses  and  even  left  a  profit  ;f  but  the  works 

*  In  Cornwall  the  miners  very  often  pick  up  pieces  of  gold  com- 
bined with  tin,  which  they  collect  in  quills.  Several  specimens  of 
this  British  gold  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

f  The  quantity  of  gold  collected  by  Government  in  Wicklow  was 
about  944  ounces,  representing  a  sum  of  3,675?.  One  of  the  nuggets 
picked  up  in  the  valley  weighed  22  ounces,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  native  gold  ever  found  in  Europe . 
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were  suddenly  suspended  by  the  great  rebellion 
of  May  1798.  When  this  movement  was  re- 
pressed, the  works  were  resumed  in  1801 ; 
trenches  were  opened  in  the  solid  rock  to  discover 
the  veins  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  science, 
must  contain  the  mineral.  All  this  labour  was 
thrown  away;  the  gold  appeared  to  have  en- 
tirely  vanished.  Umi  yj^iihq  9iW  b  \ahtt 

At  the  present  day  a  company  has  been  formed 
to  work  the  auriferous  spots  in  Wales.  Every- 
thing announces  that  this  mountainous  country 
formerly  contained  the  much  coveted  metal,  and 
the  ancient  Welsh  songs,  known  by  the  name  of 
triads,  celebrated  some  of  these  provinces  as  pos- 
sessing a  heap  of  gold.  A  learned  English  geolo: 
gist,  Mr.  Smith,  has  found  in  the  quartz  strata 
of  Ogafau,  near  Pampant,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
traces  of  the  labours  undertaken  by  the  Eomans, 
and  resembling  those  which  are  discovered  in 
Transylvania.  If  gold  formerly  existed  in  a 
natural  state  in  Wales,  must  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  still  exists  there?  Certainly 
not.  The  auriferous  veins,  very  different  in  this 
respect  from  other  metallic  veins,  appear  to  be 
richer  towards  the  surface  of  the  rocks  and  to  grow 
poorer  the  further  they  are  followed  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  The  result  is  that  gold, 
some  fragments  of  which  detached  from  the 
mother  rock,  offer  themselves  as  it  were  sponta- 
neously to  the   first  coiner  amid  the  debris   of 
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mountains  and  in  the  dried-up  beds  of  torrents, 
afterward  becomes  much  more  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  find. 

Silver  has  also  been  found  on  several  occasions 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1296  Edward  I.  removed 
from  Devonshire  704  lbs.  weight  of  this  metal, 
and  up  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  Welsh 
mines  furnished  the  primary  matter  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  pieces  struck  at  the  Mint. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  the  mines  of  Aberystwith  ac- 
quired a  great  celebrity.  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
realized  there,  so  it  is  said,  a  fine  fortune,  which 
he  spent  in  leading  the  New  Eiver  from  Ware  to 
London.  On  his  death,  a  Mr.  Bushel],  secretary 
to  Francis  Bacon,  purchased  these  mines  of  the 
widow,  and  made  a  considerable  profit  out  of 
them.  Having  obtained  from  Charles  I.  the 
privilege  of  coining  money,  he  put  up  forges  at 
the  spot,  and  clothed  the  king's  army  with  a  part 
of  the  silver  which  he  extracted  from  his  mines 
and  coined  himself.  During  the  civil  wars 
Bushell  sacrificed  his  fortune,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  miners,  which 
he  had  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  Eoyalist 
cause.  Aberystwith  Castle  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Parliamentary  troops. 
Prom  that  day  the  Mint  and  the  mines  were 
abandoned. 

At  the  present  day  silver  is  only  found  in  the 
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British  isles  associated  with  lead.  For  a  length- 
ened period  a  very  large  part  of  this  silver  was 
lost  and  neglected  by  the  miners,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  that  existed  in  separating  it  from  the 
lead  when  it  was  present  in  small  quantities. 
Becently,  a  celebrated  chemist,  Mr.  Hugh  Lee 
Pattinson,  proposed  a  more  certain  and  economical 
method  of  separating  the  two  metals.  This  was, 
after  every  deduction  was  made,  a  saving  of 
60,000£.  a  year  for  England.  My  readers  must 
understand  that  Great  Britain  extracts  from  its 
mines  as  much  as  70,000  tons  of  lead  annually, 
and  that  more  than  one  half  of  it  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  silver.  This  discovery, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pattinson  process, 
introduced  a  species  of  revolution  into  the  mines, 
and  was  not  without  an  influence  on  the  public 
fortunes,  as  may  be  supposed. 

In  spite  of  a  few  peculiar  instances,  the  English 
had  only  found  up  to  this  time  an  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  at  home,  quite  insufficient  for  their 
wants.  They  were  consequently  compelled  to 
obtain  them  from  commerce,  trade,  and  great 
colonial  and  maritime  enterprises.  Like  most  of 
the  other  European  states,  England  has  purchased, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  metals  intended  to 
be  converted  into  coin.  What  was  the  state  of 
this  market  a  few  years  back,  and  what  is  it  now  ? 
About  1840,  Great  Britain  annually  received  its 
supply  of  gold  from  South  America,  Africa,  and 
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Eussia.  The  produce  of  the  American  gold 
mines  was  at  that  period  estimated  at  30,700,000 
dollars  a-year.  The  most  celebrated  were  those 
of  Mexico,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Panama,  and 
Peru.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  latter 
the  lives  of  9,000,000  Indians  were  sacrificed  in 
the  space  of  three  centuries.  All  the  mines  of 
the  New  World  known  at  that  time  were  more- 
over in  a  state  of  decadence,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  African.  Perhaps  there  existed 
in  the  interior  of  the  African  continent  natural 
treasures  which  the  hand  of  man  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  reach.  A  learned  traveller,  Sir 
James  Campbell,  having  stopped  for  a  time  at 
Zante,  one  of  the  delicious  Ionian  isles,  noticed  a 
small  variety  of  Barbary  pigeons  which  at  a 
certain  period  of  summer,  arrive  in  swarms  from 
the  coasts  of  Africa.  Some  of  these  birds  having 
been  shot,  he  noticed  that  their  claws  were  filled 
with  a  glistening  sand.  He  collected  this  powder 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  after  carefully  analyzing 
it,  discovered  that  it  contained  a  considerable 
portion  of  gold.  The  field  was  thus  open  to 
conjecture.  The  most  probable  thing  is  that 
these  winged  emigrants,  upon  setting  out,  settle 
down  to  drink  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  whose 
sand  is  impregnated  with  metallic  dust.  But 
where  are  these  fortunate  banks  ?  This  is  what 
the  pigeon  messengers  have  not  been  able  to  tell, 
and  travellers  have  not  yet  discovered.     In  the 

If 
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meanwhile,  the  richest  mines  were  those  of 
Siberia,  and  the  Ural  mountains.  The  auriferous 
land  extending  along  this  imposing  chain  appear 
to  have  been  worked  in  olden  times  by  the 
Scythians.  In  1842,  the  general  yield  of  the 
works  was  estimated  by  the  English  at  2,000,000/. 
a-year.  It  has  since  risen,  according  to  Sir 
Eoderick  Murchison,  to  nearly  3,000,000/.  In 
spite  of  these  various  sources  of  supply,  gold — 
more  abundant  in  England  than  in  the  other 
states  of  Europe — was  relatively  very  rare,  and 
more  than  once  the  British  press  was  the  organ 
of  very  serious  apprehensions  about  the  deficiency 
of  the  precious  metal  par  excellence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  least  expected,  the  world 
learned  that  gold  fields  had  been  discovered  one 
after  the  other  in  California,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Columbia. 
The  news  of  the  treasures  found  in  California 
produced  in  1848  an  immense  sensation  in  all 
classes  of  English  society.  In  less  than  six 
months,  five  thousand  persons,  belonging  princi- 
pally to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  proceeded  to  the 
gold  fields.  How  much  more  marvellous  was  the 
enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  in  1851  through 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  at  the  surprising 
narrative  of  the  auriferous  riches  of  Australia. 
England  then  was  about  to  have  a  California  of 
her  own,  gold  fields  protected  by  her  flag.     She 
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who  had  hitherto  received  the  precious  metal  from 
foreign  countries,  was  now  going  to  send  her  own 
into  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  discovery  this 
time  was,  moreover,  thoroughly  English ;  it  had 
emanated  from  the  scientific  societies  of  London. 
So  far  back  as  1844,  the  celebrated  geologist,  Sir 
Eoderick  Murchison,  after  examining  specimens 
of  rocks  collected  by  his  friend  Count  Strzelecki, 
on  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Australian  mountains, 
exclaimed  as  he  placed  his  finger  on  the  map  : 
"  Seek  here — there  is  gold/' 

This  prediction  of  science  was  repeated  by  the 
Australian  journals,  and  in  1849  a  certain  Mr. 
Smith  presented  himself  at  Sydney  with  a  lump 
of  native  gold  before  the  members  of  the  Colonial 
Government.  He  proposed  to  indicate  the  spot 
where  he  had  found  this  specimen,  and  where 
there  was  plenty  of  the  precious  metal  to  be  dis- 
covered if  they  would  give  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  Government  refused.  Nothing 
proved,  after  all,  that  this  specimen  did  not  come 
from  the  Californian  mines,  and  the  authorities 
of  Sydney  did  not  wish  to  encourage  without  a 
motive  what  the  English  call  a  gold-fever.  Mr. 
Smith  was  therefore  invited  first  to  point  out  the 
gold-field  which  he  wished  to  sell,  and  to  trust 
for  the  rest  to  the  liberality  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Smith  retired,  taking  with  him  a  secret, 
which,  however,  soon  began  to  spread.  Another 
less  interested  colonist,  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  had 
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gained  a  knowledge  of  mining  in  California,  had,  in 
1851,  all  the  honours  of  the  discovery,  and  as  he 
made  no  stipulations,  received  the  Government 
reward.  Since  1852  Australia  has  sent  to  Great 
Britain  a  mass  of  gold  which  may  be  estimated 
at  ten  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Eobert  Hunt,  record-keeper  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  has  called  attention,  in  his 
"  History  and  Statistics  of  Gold,"  to  the  fact  that 
great  discoveries  of  gold  have  always  coincided 
with  great  historic  epochs.  By  virtue  of  a  law 
which  we  might  be  tempted  to  rate  providential, 
they  have  happened  at  the  right  moment  to  offer 
fresh  resources  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
In  our  time  they  are  connected  with  the  mar- 
vellous development  of  trade  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  discoveries 
has  been  an  affluence  of  the  noble  metal,  as  the 
English  call  it,  in  the  London  market.  In  1858 
alone  Great  Britain  received  in  gold  and  silver  a 
sum  exceeding  thirty-seven  millions  sterling.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  impulse  which  this  me- 
tallic wealth  must  have  given  to  the  commerce 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  colonies.  The  population  of  Victoria,  which, 
in  1836,  was  177,  counts  at  the  present  day 
540,322  souls.  Have  not  the  recent  gold  dis- 
coveries also  exercised  an  influence  on  English 
life  by  reviving  what  is  called  the  genius  of  emi- 
gration,  and   developing  in   London  old  trades 
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connected  with  working  the  precious  metals  ? 
There  is  here  an  entire  series  of  facts  very  worthy 
of  earnest  attention. 

In  France  we  have,  as  regards  the  monetary 
system,  two  standards  of  value,  gold  and  silver ; 
the  English  have  only  one,  gold,  hence  we  must 
chiefly  attach  ourselves  to  the  latter  metal.  Gold 
presents  itself  to  us  under  three  successive  forms. 
On  leaving  the  mine  it  is  powder,  or  what  the 
English  call  a  nugget ;  at  a  later  date  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  ingot;  lastly,  it  becomes  coin, 
after  having  received  the  legal  stamp.  To  each 
of  these  different  states  of  the  metal  are  attached 
special  trades  and  separate  groups  of  workmen. 
In  the  docks  we  shall  find  some  representatives 
of  that  bold  family  of  emigrants  or  gold-hunters, 
who  go  to  try  their  fortune  beyond  the  seas ;  at 
the  melters  and  refiners  we  shall  see  the  native 
gold  change  into  ingots ;  and  lastly,  at  the  Mint, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  gold  coins  or  sovereigns  are  struck. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  place  to  study 
manners  than  the  London  Docks.  During  later 
years  I  have  gone  there  as  a  spectator  each  time 
that  a  fresh  outburst  of  the  gold  fever  impelled 
swarms  of  emigrants  to  distant  colonies.  At  the 
time  when  the  wind  of  popular  favour  had  set  in 
for  the  mines  of  Otago  (New  Zealand),  that  is  to 
say,  in  1861,  I  was  walking  one  day  along  the 
magnificent   basins  of  the   "West   India   Docks, 
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which  border  on  Limehouse  and  Blackwall,  quite 
close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  Black- 
wall,  formerly  a  village,  and  now  an  eccentric 
quarter  of  London,  is  occupied  by  shops  and 
trades  more  or  less  connected  with  navigation. 
The  West  India  Docks,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1800,  and  which  were  opened  for 
vessels  in  1802,  consist  of  a  canal  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  contained  within  an  enclosing 
wall.  On  this  canal,  amid  a  compact  mass  of 
vessels  at  rest,  I  discovered  an  emigrant  ship  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  New  Zealand. 

This  vessel,  although  a  substantial  three- 
master,  through  its  modest  appearance,  formed 
a  contrast  with  the  superb  airs  of  the  other  ships 
lying  in  the  docks,  and  in  which  a  mahogany 
saloon  with  all  the  delicacies  of  luxury  might  be 
found.  The  captain,  seeing  that  I  was  observing 
with  great  attention  the  various  details  of  the 
departure,  kindly  invited  me  to  come  on  board. 
There  the  spectacle  was  affecting  and  solemn.  I 
had  before  my  eyes  all  the  miseries  of  society, 
heightened  by  the  heroic  feeling  which  is  attached 
to  a  supreme  resolution  like  that  of  quitting  the 
mother-country.  It  is  a  great  error  to  believe 
that  young  colonies  only  attract,  as  has  been  said 
too  frequently,  the  most  vigorous  children  of  the 
old  world.  There  are  doubtless  among  the  emi- 
grants powerful  and  handsome  men,  but  at  the 
same  time  faces  rendered  pallid  by  hunger,  and 
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heart-worn,  exhausted  and  overcome  by  privation 
and  bitter  suffering.  The  vessel  about  to  start 
this  day  offered  a  very  melancholy  idea  of  the 
strength  which  England  sends  to  the  antipodes. 
The  first  person  I  came  across  on  deck  was  a 
thin  young  woman  who  was  giving  the  breast  to 
a  month-old  baby,  but  her  breast  had  no  milk, 
and  the  babe  looked  as  exhausted  as  the  mother. 
At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
no  men  on  board :  they  were  occupied  at  the 
moment  in  opening  chests  and  arranging  their 
heavy  baggage.  To  make  up  for  this,  women 
and  children  were  visible  in  great  numbers :  the 
former  were  nearly  all  bare-headed,  and  wore 
their  back  hair  in  a  net.  This  circumstance 
would  not  be  worthy  attention  elsewhere,  but  in 
England,  where  wives  and  young  girls  always 
wear  a  bonnet  in  the  open  air,  it  was  evident 
that  these  new  comers  already  regarded  them- 
selves as  at  home  on  board  the  ship. 

There  were  passengers  from  all  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  all  ages.  A  mother  with 
six  children,  whose  heads  rose  one  above  the 
other  like  the  reeds  of  a  pandean  pipe,  intended 
on  arriving  to  join  her  husband,  who  was  a  miner 
on  the  new  gold  fields  at  Otago,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  her  statement,  making  a  good  haul. 
Each  readily  told  her  story  in  a  few  words.  An 
Irish  girl,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seduced,  and  who  held  a  child  on  her  knees,  was 
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doubtless  going  to  seek  a  father  for  it  in  New 
Zealand.  Another  had  been  married  a  few  days 
before  to  an  Irishman  much  older  than  herself, 
and  had  her  arm  carelessly  round  his  neck,  while 
her  sister,  badly  dressed,  neglected,  with  black 
hands  and  face,  laughed  at  every  moment  and  at 
every  thing,  with  very  white  teeth.  When  I 
told  her  that  she  would  doubtless  find  a  husband 
out  there,  she  replied,  "  I  hope  so  too ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  going/'  They  both  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  poor  farmers,  whose  crops 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  blight.  A  young  couple 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengers  them- 
selves :  they  were  a  Scotch  man  and  Scotch 
woman  who  had  been  married  on  the  previous 
day ;  the  latter  had  run  away  from  her  parents, 
and  the  only  luggage  she  had  brought  on  board 
the  vessel  was  her  wedding  gown.  Scotland  was 
also  represented  by  an  old  white-haired  shepherd 
and  his  wife,  who  called  herself  forty-nine,  but 
appeared  to  be  honestly  sixty — "  I  have  gone 
through  so  many  trials,"  she  added. 

Though  we  were  in  October,  most  of  the  girls 
wore  light,  low-necked  dresses  f  it  seemed  as  if 
they  already  believed  themselves  in  a  hot  coun- 
try. There  was  in  their  dress  a  mixture  of 
coquetry  and  indigence  which  pierced  the  heart : 
their  thin  shoes  were  more  or  less  worn  through, 
and  misery  could  be  seen  through  the  holes  in 
the  shawls  in  which  some  of  them  had  proudly 
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folded  themselves.  However,  there  was  not  a 
tear,  a  murmur,  or  a  complaint ;  all  these  emi- 
grants affected,  on  the  contrary,  a  calm  and 
ironical  air  at  the  moment  of  departure.  There 
was,  perhaps,  some  sorrow  beneath  this  indif- 
ference; but  each  had  a  manner  of  concealing 
her  regrets  or  anxieties.  The  character  of  the 
different  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
also  reflected  in  the  countenances  of  the  indivi- 
duals. The  Irishman,  for  instance,  was  not 
satisfied  with  being  impassive  and  serious  like  the 
Scotchman,  but  provoked  laughter  around  him  by 
every  variety  of  tricks  and  buffoon  grimaces. 

After  inspecting  the  deck  I  went  below  to  the 
cabins.  Here  the  faces  were  more  gloomy :  it 
seemed  as  if  all  those  who  had  a  weight  on  their 
hearts  had  retired  to  this  obscure  spot  in  order  to 
conceal  their  melancholy  from  view.  There  was, 
among  others,  a  young  man  who,  seated  on  a 
barrel  before  a  table,  was  playing  on  a  concer- 
tina a  melancholy  and  familiar  air,  Byron's 
"Farewell  to  Old  England."  Some  careful 
managers  were  already  occupied  in  washing  the 
small  stock  of  linen  they  brought  with  them, 
while  during  this  time  the  husbands  were 
obliged  to  nurse  the  babes  in  their  arms.  The 
cabins  were  only  divided  into  two  classes  (there 
are  four  at  least  on  board  large  emigrant  ships), 
and  the  lowest  was  far  from  furnishing  an  idea 
of  comfort.      Air,   light,   and   space   were   dis- 
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pensed  there  with  afflicting  parsimony :  the 
berths  were  arrayed  as  many  as  eight  above  one 
another,  and  were  so  narrow  that  only  two 
persons  could  dress  or  undress  there  at  the 
same  time.  The  vessel  would  be  at  least  three 
months  at  sea,  and  we  can  form  a  painful  idea 
of  what  life  must  be  in  these  floating  prisons. 
Such,  however,  is  the  impunity  of  the  human 
heart,  that  the  slightest  grotesque  circumstances 
easily  form  a  diversion  to  the  most  melancholy 
thoughts.  An  amusing  scene  suddenly  attracted 
a  considerable  number  of  passengers  on  deck :  it 
was  a  number  of  young  porkers  being  brought 
aboard,  which  the  sailors  handed  from  one  to  the 
other  amid  a  concert  of  shrill  squeaks,  for  the 
animals,  terrified,  and  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
be  carried  in  arms  like  infants,  energetically 
expressed  their  distress,  which  aroused  shouts  of 
laughter. 

It  was  by  this  time  five  in  the  evening,  and  the 
emigrants  watched  the  red  and  insensible  sunset 
for  the  last  time  for  them  in  England.  The 
vessel  slowly  moved  down  the  canal  through  a 
forest  of  motionless  masts.  1  intended  to  land 
at  the  dock  gates,  but  the  water  was  too  low  for 
the  vessel  to  approach  the  quay  without  ground- 
ing and  I  was  constrained  to  remain  on  board. 
I  was  beginning  to  believe  myself  decidedly 
bound  for  New  Zealand,  which  greatly  amused 
the   passengers.     We   entered  the  Thames  and 
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went  down  the  river,  towed  by  a  tug.  My 
travelling-companions  (for  I  was  beginning  to 
regard  them  as  such)  mostly  withdrew  to  the 
cabins,  where  they  made  their  arrangements  for 
passing  the :  night.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
despite  the  cold  breeze  and  darkness,  obstinately 
remained  on  deck,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
dim  banks  of  the  river,  which  they  would  never 
see  again.  I  took  advantage  of  the  species  of 
familiarity  which  springs  up  at  once  on  board 
such  vessels,  to  interrogate  the  emigrants  about 
their  plans,  and  I  obtained  from  most  of  them 
nearly  the  same  answer.  "  "Why  are  you  leaving 
your  country  ?"  "  There  is  no  room  for  us  in 
old  England."  "  "What  do  you  intend  doing  in 
New  Zealand?"  "What  we  can."  "Do  you 
take  a  capital  with  you  ?"  H  Yes ;  our  courage 
and  our  arms."  A  small  number  of  them  boasted 
of  being  free,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  others  were  not  so.  By  free  is  meant  those 
who  have  paid  the  whole  of  their  passage-money, 
while  many,  having  paid  but  a  small  portion  of 
it,  must  work  on  arriving  till  they  have  paid  off 
the  remainder.  The  latter  find  themselves  in  a 
species  of  serfdom,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
bound  to  declare  their  place  of  residence,  which 
they  cannot  leave  without  informing  the  company. 
It  very  frequently  happens,  so  I  was  told  on  board, 
that  when  the  vessel  is  well  out  at  sea  a  face  not 
before  perceived  will  emerge  from  a  pile  of  cable 
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or  some  other  hiding-place.  It  is  most  usually 
a  young  man,  though  now  and  then  a  girl,  who 
has  invented  this  stratagem  through  the  want  of 
money  to  emigrate.  It  is  then  too  late  to  think  of 
getting  rid  of  the  intruder ;  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  and  feed  him  while  making  him  work  to 
pay  his  passage. 

Among  the  emigrants  I  especially  noticed  a 
party  of  gold-seekers  who  were  proceeding  to  the 
Otago  mines.  These  at  least  had  an  object  and  a 
destination.  They  could  be  easily  recognized  by 
their  tall  forms.  Several  of  them  were  navvies, 
who  carried  their  country  with  them  on  the  point 
of  their  picks,  for  the  Englishman  is  at  home 
wherever  he  finds  work.  To  those  who  asked 
them  "  What  will  you  do  if  you  do  not  find  gold  ?" 
they  answered  proudly,  "  Is  there  not  the 
ground?"  Some  of  them,  though  very  few,  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  returning  to  Great  Britain 
when  they  had  made  their  fortune.  This  remark 
seemed  strange  in  their  mouth,  when  you  noticed 
the  rough  garments  in  which  they  were  clothed. 
Still  it  is  from  these  hands,  empty  at  the  depar- 
ture, from  these  wretched  and  coarse  sons  of  toil, 
that  England  awaits  after  all  the  precious  metal 
destined  to  increase  the  sign  of  public  riches. 
More  than  one  man  who  left  in  the  same  way  for 
Australia  in  1853,  is  now  sending  his  alms  to  the 
mother-country  to  help  the  starving  operatives  in 
Lancashire.     Would  the  newly-discovered  mines 
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in  New  Zealand  produce  a  similar  result?  It 
was  not  yet  known,  but  the  newspaper  reports 
were  seductive,  and  the  faith  of  the  gold-diggers 
was  invincible. 

It  was  nearly  two  in  the  morning  when  we 
arrived  at  Gravesend.  There  at  least  I  was 
enabled  to  go  ashore,  for  the  vessel  stopped  to 
take  in  provisions  and  a  few  new  passengers. 
All  those  who  were  on  board  shook  my  hand  cor- 
dially :  at  such  moments  the  last  person  to  whom 
one  bids  farewell  is  not  an  utter  stranger.  These 
voyages  to  New  Zealand  have  all  the  character  of 
a  formidable  transition.  There  are  frequently 
during  the  passage  two  or  three  deaths  and  two 
or  three  births  ;  many  vessels  are  also  lost  in 
doubling  the  Cape.  I  waited  at  Gravesend  till 
daybreak,  and  then  saw  the  poor  emigrant  vessel 
depart  under  canvas.  I  did  not  remove  my  eyes 
from  it  till  it  was  far,  very  far  away.  How  this 
black  and  winged  mass,  bearing  to  unknown 
regions  the  sorely-tried  ones  of  the  old  world,  had 
the  air  of  hope  floating  over  an  abyss  ! 

Have  the  Otago  mines  kept  their  promises? 
Most  assuredly  they  have  not  proved  barren  ;  they 
have  produced,  and  still  produce,  a  fine  gold  har- 
vest ;  but  at  the  outset  they  entailed  more  than 
one  disaster.  As  people  were  at  the  time  under 
the  impression  of  the  auriferous  marvels  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  source  of  the  new  discoveries  was  to 
some  extent  submerged  by  a  deluge  of  diggers. 
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Many  of  them  had  rushed  headlong  into  ihe 
adventure  with  no  means  of  a  livelihood  before 
them ;  they  calculated  on  living  from  day  to  day 
on  the  gold  they  might  find.  Unfortunately,  the 
noble  metal  is  not  sown  broadcast :  a  man  must 
have  a  lucky  hand  to  grasp  it ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  price  of  provisions  being  very  high,  several 
gold-diggers  almost  died  of  starvation,  and  others 
withdrew  discouraged.  After  all,  this  reaction 
has  been  useful  in  the  sense  that  it  has  only  left 
on  the  spot  the  number  of  arms  required  to  work 
a  field  of  labour,  and  wealth  which  is  assuredly 
fruitful,  yet  limited. 

At  the  moment  when  attention  was  turned 
away  from  the  Otago  gold  fields,  the  mania  of  en- 
terprise was  directed  to  another  point  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  Some  years  ago,  British  Columbia 
had  hardly  a  name  on  the  map  of  the  new  world  : 
now  it  is  uttered  by  every  Englishman.  To  what 
should  such  a  change  be  attributed  ?  My  readers 
can  easily  guess — to  gold.  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, had  a  slow  and  laborious  development.  In 
1856  Mr.  Douglas,  the  governor  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  had  written  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies to  inform  him  that  gold  had  been  found  in 
British  Columbia.  He  only  received  a  dry  an- 
swer :  the  English  Government  evidently  dis- 
trusted the  illusions  which  might  be  mixed  up 
with  this  first  investigation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  false  colours  attaching  to  the  alchemist's  cru- 
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cible.  Gradually,  however,  public  rumour  and  the 
Parliamentary  reports  published  in  the  blue  book 
spread  the  great  news.  It  was  not  till  1858  that 
the  imagination  of  the  English  was  inflamed  :  one 
of  the  first  and  probably  most  substantial  conse- 
quences of  these  marvellous  rumours  was  to  open 
up  to  English  trade  a  vast  colony  which  they  un- 
consciously possessed.  The  territory  extending 
along  the  west  coast  of  America,  at  the  point  of 
intersection  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Russian  possessions  had  hitherto  only  been  re- 
garded as  an  impenetrable  country,  inhabited  by 
savages  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  chase. 
Most  of  the  gold  discoveries  are  anonymous  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  made  simultaneously  at 
several  points  and  by  several  individuals.  One  of 
the  first  miners  who  drove  a  pick  into  the  gold 
fields  of  British  Columbia  was  a  Scotchman  of  the 
name  of  Adams.  He  was  travelling  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory,  and  while  stopping  at  one  of 
the  trading  posts,  he  learned  from  a  friend  that 
Indians  living  near  Fraser  River  had  brought 
there  gold-dust  which  they  offered  for  sale.  This 
news  made  him  prick  his  ears,  for  Adams  had 
been  a  miner  in  California,  and  he  resolved  to 
examine  the  facts  for  himself.  He  therefore  set 
out  on  the  track  of  these  Indians,  and  eventually 
discovered  them  in  their  hut,  occupied  in  washing 
gold  in  baskets.  Having  himself  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  Fraser  River,  he  perceived  that  the  ground 
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was  rich  in  gold  5  lie  hired  a  couple  of  Indians 
and  worked  with  them  during  three  months.  Tired 
of  living  apart  from  the  society  of  white  men,  and 
having  in  these  three  months  collected  the  value 
of  over  1000  dollars,  he  left  the  spot,  and  at  a 
later  date  told  his  story  to  some  American 
sailors,  who  accompanied  him  next  year  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  rumour  of  this  discovery, 
however,  had  been  spread  in  Victoria,  the  capital 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  had  even  reached  San 
Francisco,  whence  miners  flocked  up. 

Since  that  time,  the  gold  fields  of  British 
Columbia,  at  the  outset  badly  known  and  badly 
defined,  have  assumed  a  certain  place  on  the  map. 
The  richest  indubitably  appear  to  be  those  of 
Cariboo,  situated  along  Fraser  Eiver,  and  opposite 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  These  were  discovered 
by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  McDonnell,  of 
mixed  race,  half  French  and  half  Scotch,  who 
combined  in  his  person  and  character  the  quali- 
ties of  the  two  nations.  Like  many  of  the  sons 
of  the  Highlands,  he  was  of  athletic  build,  and 
had  that  contempt  of  obstacles  which  is  probably 
produced  by  the  habit  of  contending  against  the 
rude  nature  of  the  mountains ;  but  to  this  power 
of  resistance  he  joined  a  thorough  Gallic  activity 
of  mind.  His  robust  health  had  been  under- 
mined by  a  three  years'  stay  in  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  had  constantly  been  exposed  to 
the  intemperance  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  thou- 
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sand  privations.  In  order  to  restore  it  he  had 
gone  to  the  British  colony,  where,  either  by 
accident,  or  comparison  with  the  auriferous  spots 
he  had  previously  seen,  he  pointed  out  Cariboo  as 
the  promised  land  of  gold. 

From  this  moment  the  news  that  reached  Eng- 
land from  the  gold  mines  were  of  a  nature  to 
seduce  the  coldest  imaginations.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  glorious  days  of  California  were  about  to 
be  reproduced  on  the  soil  of  British  Columbia. 
Gold  in  some  spots  was  picked  up  in  shovelsful. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1860,  a  Mr.  Smith  earned 
£185  6s.  by  one  day's  work.  Many  others, 
whose  names  were  quoted,  had  realized  fabulous 
sums  in  a  short  time.  An  Englishman,  Eichard 
Willoughby,  had  found  in  his  diggings  several 
veins  of  silver,  but  despised  them  :  at  Cariboo 
men  only  bent  their  backs  to  pick  up  gold.  An 
old  stone -breaker  had  returned  to  Victoria  with 
bags  full  of  yellow  powder,  that  enabled  him 
henceforth  to  live  like  a  gentleman.  The  effect 
produced  by  such  narratives  on  the  mind  of  a 
people  ever  ready  to  tempt  fortune  and  the  sea, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  This  wealth  which 
issued  from  the  ground  in  a  few  months  or  weeks, 
or  even  in  a  single  night,  flashed  beyond  the 
ocean  like  the  bits  of  grass  that  attract  the  lark. 

The  fever  of  emigration,  which  had  been 
slightly  calmed  since  1857,  a  period  when  up- 
wards  of    two    hundred    thousand    individuals 
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quitted  the  United  Kingdom,  seemed  on  the  eve 
of  being   rekindled   among   the    English.     The 
abundance  of  this  gold-harvest  contrasted,  more- 
over, with  the  want  of  cotton  and  the  distress  of 
the    Lancashire  operatives.     Perhaps  there  was 
in  the  new  colony  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
the  numerous  class  of  spinners  is  suffering  from 
at  the  present  day.     There  was  an  obstacle,  how- 
ever:   several   roads   by   sea   and   land   lead   to 
British   Columbia,   but   they  are   all   long   and 
expensive.     No  one  can  think  of  this  journey 
unless  he  has  at  least  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
This  Eldorado,  it  will  be  seen,  is  only  protected 
against  an  affluence  of  adventurers  by  its  remote- 
ness   and   the   difficulties    of  the    passage.     As 
regards  the  mines,  this  limitation  of  distance  is 
perhaps  useful.      Like  all  obstacles  it  tries  the 
strength,    and   only   yields     to    an   heroic   will. 
The  State,  it  is  true,  might  have  lent  a  hand  to 
those  who  were  entirely  without  resources  ;  but 
the  English  Government,   while  favourably  re- 
garding the  departure  of  the   swarms  that  en- 
cumber the  social  hive,  generally  abstains  from 
directly  protecting  emigration.      This  reserve  can 
be  understood  more  especially  as  regards  British 
Columbia :  the  gold  fields  often  prove  deceitful 
after   a  certain  lapse  of  time,   and  the   British 
authorities  do  not  wish  to  give  emigrants  the 
chance  of  some  day  reproaching  them  for  having 
fostered  ruinous  illusions. 
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There  are,  besides,  many  English  who  are  not- 
arrested  by  the  expense  of  the  passage.  In  1862 
I  went  to  the  London  Docks,  where  his  ship  lay, 
with  an  old  gold-digger,  who  had  made  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  gold  fields  of  California  and 
Australia,  those  golden  epic  poems  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  he  had  seen  much,  he  was 
fond  of  telling  anecdotes,  and  from  him  I  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  life  of 
the  miners.  This  man  was  affected  by  two 
very  powerful  passions  acting  in  opposition  — 
the  gold  fever  and  home  sickness.  When  he 
was  at  the  diggings  he  regretted  England; 
and  when  he  was  in  England  he  regretted  the 
distant  fields  where  gold  crops  up.  This  restless 
humour  is,  with  a  wandering  disposition,  a  cha- 
racteristic trait,  by-the-by,  which  generally  dis- 
tinguishes gold  seekers.  The  gipsies,  those 
vagabonds  who  attach  themselves  to  nothing* 
have  stopped  now  and  then  at  spots  where  public 
report  announced  the  presence  of  the  coveted 
metal.  Working  in  a  gold  mine  is  a  lottery ; 
hence  doubtless  springs  the  glowing  attraction 
which  it  exercises  over  the  human  heart.  In  this 
lottery  the  old  miner  whom  I  was  accompanying 
to  the  docks  had  not  hitherto  been  lucky ;  still 
he  did  not  display  any  discouragement,  and  fully 
hopedNto  win  the  great  prize  some  day  or  the  other. 

The  steamer  which  was  about  to  start  for 
Victoria,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Tynemouth," 
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was  a  magnificent  iron  screw  ;  she  had  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  passengers,  one-third  at  least  of 
whom  were  about  to  seek  their  fortune  with  the 
pick  in  British  Columbia.      Most  of  the  future 
miners  occupied  that  part  of  the  ship  known  as 
the  steerage,  near  the  forecastle.     With  but  few 
exceptions,  they  did  not  take  their  wives  with 
them,  but  a  great  number  of  girls  had  followed 
them  as  far  as  the  vessel.      There  were  farewells 
murmured  in  a  low  voice,  while  the  men  doubt- 
less  promised  their  beloved  mountains   of  gold 
when   they   returned   from   the   mines.      These 
departures  for  Columbia  and  the  other  Eldorados 
have,  by  the  way,  made  more  than  one  victim. 
While  travelling  in  Yorkshire  about  two  years 
ago,  I  met  near  a  stream  a  girl  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  haggard  eyes,  who  was  throwing  nut- 
shells on  the  water,  while  repeating  to  herself  in 
a  voice  by  turns  gay  or  plaintive,  "  He  will  come 
back — he  will  not  come  back."  The  villagers  told 
me  that  she  had  been  the  sweetheart  of  an  ad- 
venturer who  had  started  a  long  time  ago  for  the 
gold  fields,  and  who  had  promised  to  marry  her. 
As  she  had  not  heard  of  him  for  months,  the 
wretched  girl  had  gone  mad.     Wives,  however, 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  new  colony ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  the  Columbians  are  at  present 
in   nearly   the    same   situation   as   the    Eomans 
before    the   rape    of  the    Sabines.      It   can   be 
supposed   that   the  fair  sex   is   consequently  in 
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great  demand  there.  The  Bishop  of  Vancouver, 
struck  by  this  inconvenience,  has  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  society  established  in  London 
to  facilitate  the  voyage  for  a  certain  number  of 
intelligent  and  respectable  girls.  There  were 
sixty-two  on  board  the  "  Tynemouth  ;"  one  died 
during  the  voyage,  and  the  rest  reached  the 
colony  safe  and  sound,  where  they  immediately 
obtained  situations  as  servants  or  nurses,  while 
awaiting  better  fortunes.  As  for  those  who 
entertain  ideas  of  marrying,  they  have  such  a 
crowd  of  candidates  that  their  only  difficulty  is  in 
making  a  good  choice. 

The  men,  although  a  few  sickly  children  of 
great  cities  had  slipped  among  them,  generally 
formed  a  body  of  sturdy  and  intrepid  adventurers  : 
but  on  arriving  in  the  colony,  they  do  not  produce 
so  favourable  an  impression  on  those  who  com- 
pare them  with  the  old  miners  who  have  flocked 
in  from  San  Francisco.  The  clothes  of  the  for- 
mer are  too  new,  their  limbs  too  white,  and  they 
bring  with  them  too  much  luggage  ;  while  the 
latter  are  distinguished  by  bronzed  features,  worn 
clothes  that  render  testimony  of  the  services  they 
have  rendered,  and  by  an  air  of  self-confidence 
which  they  have  acquired  during  an  obstinate 
struggle  with  the  soil.  Between  them  there  is 
the  difference,  which  is  noticed  between  raw 
'recruits  and  old  soldiers  who  have  been  exposed 
in  distant  isles  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the 
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breeze.  On  arriving  in  Victoria,  the  gold  seekers 
are  still  a  long  distance  from  their  destination  ; 
the  rich  ground  they  propose  to  ransack  is  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  In  order  to  reach  it, 
the  bold  miners  must  cut  their  way  through  virgin 
forests  and  over  the  crests  of  savage  mountains. 

The  majority  of  them  camp  round  the  town 
while  awaiting  the  moment  of  departure.  A  van- 
guard of  young  adventurers  having  started  too 
early  in  the  spring  of  1862,  doubtless  in  the  hope 
of  being  the  first  to  reach  the  scene,  almost  all 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger  on  the  journey,  and 
on  reaching  the  gold  diggings  found  plains  of 
mud  and  melted  snow.  During  the  same  year 
the  current  of  seekers  was  divided  into  two 
branches — the  rich  and  intrepid  went  to  Cariboo, 
the  others  frightened  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  and  shortness  of  provisions  proceeded  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sticken  Eiver.  This  river  flows 
along  the  Eussian  territory,  on  the  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Mount  Elias  to  Portland  Straits 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  leads  to  a 
region  where  there  are  several  miles  of  gold.  The 
Sticken  is  navigable  by  steamers  and  small  vessels 
loaded  with  travellers  and  provisions.  These  poor 
man  s  diggings,  as  the  English  call  them,  though 
having  the  advantage  of  being  more  accessible, 
are  only  considered  by  the  miners  as  a  pis  alter, 
or  at  the  most  a  temporary  resource.  The  ideal 
is  Cariboo,  and  they  fully  determine  to  reach  it 
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next  year ;  they  only  thought  it  prudent  to  wait 
till  the  Colonial  Government  had  opened  roads 
to  this  land  of  Canaan. 

The  march  of  these  caravans  of  miners  across 
the  desert  is  extremely  curious.  The  road,  if  it 
may  be  called  a  road,  is  to  a  certain  extent  traced 
by  a  long  file  of  carts,  covered  with  a  canvas  roof 
and  hoops,  drawn  by  horses,  oxen,  or  mules,  and 
which  contain  all  the  digger's  household  goods, 
with  his  tools.  Some  men  follow  on  foot,  push- 
ing a  truck  loaded  with  their  tools,  and  giving  a 
helping  shoulder  at  different  places  to  the  donkey 
that  perspires  and  puffs  in  drawing  along  a  little 
vehicle,  on  which  are  heaped  up  pell-mell,  some 
provisions  for  the  road  and  empty  sacks,  which 
they  hope  to  bring  back  filled  with  gold.  There 
are  but  few  women  and  children,  but  if  there  are 
any  by  chance,  their  hands  do  not  remain  idle,  but 
handily  assist  in  every  sort  of  job.  The  courage 
of  these  travellers  is  really  epic  ;  they  have  been 
known  to  carry  extraordinary  burdens  on  their 
backs  for  enormous  distances.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  search  for  gold  has  produced  prodigies, 
and  the  faith  of  the  Argonauts  is  still  in  some 
respects  that  of  modern  history.  On  reaching 
the  diggings,  some  young  miners  feel  themselves 
at  first  disappointed ;  they  hoped — to  employ  the 
expression  of  one  of  them — to  see  the  gold  grow- 
ing out  of  the  ground  like  mushrooms.  These 
old  dreams  speedily  fade  away :  they  must  work, 
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and  work  hard,  to  discover  the  rare  metal.  The 
gold  mountains,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  diamonds, 
only  exist  in  the  English  Christmas  pantomimes. 
Nature  has  decreed  that  at  Cariboo  itself,  man 
must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
To  form  an  idea  of  these  labours,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  formation,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  natural  history  of  gold.  At  the 
period  of  the  marvellous  discoveries  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Professors  at  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  opened  at  London  a  course  of  public  lec- 
tures for  the  workmen  who  proposed  to  have 
their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  these  lessons  have 
assuredly  not  been  sterile,  for  the  theories  of 
science  are  in  this  instance  intimately  allied  with 
the  practice  of  the  miners. 

Among  the  numerous  zones  of  earth  that  form 
the  bark  of  our  globe,  there  is  only  one  in  which 
gold  has  ever  been  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities :  it  is  the  one  the  geologists  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Silurian  rocks.  These  rocks  are 
very  old  in  the  history  of  nations ;  and  yet,  if 
we  may  believe  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  gold,  in 
its  present  shape  at  least,  is  a  rather  recent 
product  of  the  latest  revolutions  of  our  planet. 
Sir  Roderick  means  by  this  that  gold  was  doubt- 
less in  existence,  in  a  diffused  state  of  deposition, 
throughout  the  mass  of  Silurian  rocks  ever  since 
their  origin ;  but  that  it  was  only  collected  into 
veins,  placers,  and  crystals  at  a  much  later  and 
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relatively  nearer  epoch.  What  is  this  epoch  ? 
The  learned  English  geologist  believes  that  he 
can  fix  it  a  little  while  before  the  vast  denudations 
of  earth  which  took  place  over  nearly  the  entire 
surface  of  our  globe ;  and  during  which  the  great 
mammifera  perished.  In  the  chronicles  of  nations, 
therefore,  the  golden  age  would  not  be  at  the 
beginning  of  time,  as  it  is  in  the  fables  of  the 
poets,  but  almost  at  the  end  of  the  last  period. 
What  has  been  the  cause  that  melted  and  agglo- 
merated the  auriferous  particles  in  the  crucible  of 
the  Silurian  rocks  ?  It  can  only  be  referred  to 
those  great  chemical  actions  of  nature  known  by 
the  name  of  metamorphic  forces,  and  in  which 
heat  and  electricity  combined  with  steam  probably 
played  a  part.  Everything  announces,  in  fact, 
that  the  liquid  metal  was  spread  and  ramified  in 
veins  through  the  hard  rock,  while  the  quartz, 
which  now  serves  pre-eminently  as  the  matrix 
for  gold,  was  itself  in  a  soft  state,  when  it  filled 
up  the  cavities. 

This  theory  certainly  explains  the  presence  of 
gold  in  the  old  slate  masses  and  veins  of  quartz  ; 
but  how  comes  it  that  the  precious  metal  is  also 
found,  and  in  great  abundance,  in  certain  alluvial 
soils,  such  as  valleys,  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
the  bed  of  torrents  ?  Doubtless,  through  the 
action  of  water,  wind,  snow,  and  other  erosive 
causes.  The  fragments  which  are  picked  up  in 
this  ground,  and  at  a  variable  depth,  in  the  shape 
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of  irregular  nuggets,  dust,  or  even  spangles,  were 
originally  detached  from  the  mother-rock. 

These  two  very  different  conditions,  under 
which  gold  is  found,  associated  with  solid  rocks 
or  in  belts  of  quartz,  or  else  to  some  extent  dis- 
integrated by  old  inundations,  and  rolled  pell- 
mell  like  a  pebble  amid  detritus  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  hollow  basins,  have  given  rise  to  two 
sorts  of  labour.  Attacking  the  solid  rock  and 
threads  of  quartz,  grinding  them  and  separating 
the  particles  of  gold  they  contain  by  the  aid  of 
mercury,  is  at  times  a  profitable  enterprize,  but  it 
demands  a  large  capital,  powerful  machines,  and 
a  very  large  staff  of  labourers.  In  the  alluvial 
soil,  on  the  contrary,  where  what  is  called  stream- 
gold  is  found,  nature  has  already  performed  half 
the  miner's  task.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  find 
what  she  has  taken  the  trouble  to  tear  from  the 
secular  rocks,  whose  basis  remains  impregnable. 
Very  fine  masses  of  gold  or  nuggets  have  been 
discovered  more  than  once  on  the  surface,  but 
most  frequently  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  sand  or  alluvial  soil.  Moreover, 
as  the  king  of  metals  is  very  reserved,  and  more 
ready  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  dust,  and  as 
nothing  must  be  lost,  one  of  the  safest  methods 
is  to  wash  the  earth.  During  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  an  idea  of  the  curious  process  could  be 
easily  formed  at  the  South  Kensington  Palace, 
for   a   man    expressly    sent    from   Ballaarat,   in 
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Australia,  performed  the  gold-washing  operation 
for  hours  in  the  presence  of  the  public.  If  the 
ground  is  clayey,  it  is  first  thrown  into  a  trough, 
when  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
and  stirred  up  with  the  pick  in  order  to  separate 
the  greasy  mud  from  it.  When  the  auriferous 
sand  or  gravel  is  sufficiently  liberated,  the  work- 
man collects  it  and  places  it  in  a  cradle,  a  sort  of 
wooden  box,  almost  of  the  same  shape  as  a  child's 
bassinette.  The  sand  is  spread  out  over  a  plate  of 
perforated  iron,  and  after  pouring  in  a  quantity 
of  water,  two  men  shake  the  cradle  by  balancing 
it  right  and  left,  and  singing  at  times  these 
words,  familiar  to  miners — "  Courage,  my  brave 
boys,  courage  !  let  us  rock  the  cradle  merrily. 
There  is  in  it  a  new-born  infant,  which  only  asks  to 
come  out.  What  are  our  thoughts  while  balancing 
the  quartz  backwards  and  forwards  ?  We  think 
that  we  shall  soon  send  a  little  gold  to  our 
families."  During  this  period  the  grains  of  metal 
mixed  with  the  refined  sand  fall  into  a  lower 
compartment  of  the  cradle  intended  to  collect 
them.  They  have  to  be  washed  a  third  time  in 
a  basin  which  the  man  shakes  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  sand  is  entirely  expelled,  and  then  you 
see  the  gold-dust  and  lumps  appear.  The  cradle 
belongs  to  the  infancy  of  discoveries  :  other  more 
ingenious  machines  for  washing  and  separating 
the  gold  have  been  substituted  for  it  in  Australia, 
but  the   last   have   not   penetrated   at   all  into 
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English  Columbia,  where  the  miners  continue  to 
cradle  the  beloved  metal  with  their  arms. 

The  life  of  the  gold-diggers  and  gold-washers 
is  one  of  adventures  and  austere  privations.  They 
must  remain  for  several  months  under  a  tent, 
be  exposed  during  the  day  to  all  the  intemperance 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  sleep  at  night  on  a  hard 
bed  or  even  on  the  bare  ground.  If  one  of  them, 
being  more  delicate,  desires  a  wooden  hut,  he  is 
obliged  to  build  it  with  his  own  hands.  At  a 
later  date,  it  is  true,  as  in  Australia,  towns  lighted 
with  gas  take  the  place  at  the  same  spot  as  these 
canvas  and  board-houses  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
must  be  sought  at  mines  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
like  those  of  British  Columbia.  The  miners  in 
the  latter  colony  pay  the  Government  a  very  small 
tax  to  purchase  the  right  of  digging  the  ground 
and  seeking  for  gold  in  it, — only  a  pound  a  year, 
and  even  this  licence  is  facultative.  Yery  few, 
however,  evade  payment,  because  the  sum  insures 
the  miner  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  secures 
him  the  possession  of  his  claim. 

There  are  men  there  of  all  colours  and  all 
countries, — Negroes,  Indians,  Chinese,  English, 
Americans,  adventurers  from  the  different  states 
of  Europe ;  but  they  live  together  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  All  the  miners  call  themselves  boys  ; 
their  identity  is  lost  under  such  a  sobriquet  as 
Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry.  The  miner's  attire  is 
most  generally  a  red  or  blue  flannel  shirt,  cotton- 
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velvet  trousers,  and  thick  boots.     Most  of  them 
pick  or  dig  during  the  day,  and  at  night  perform 
the  washing  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  under  their 
tent.     Water  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the 
operations,  not  alone  to  wash  the  gold,  but  also 
to  moisten  the   auriferous  clay,  known   by  the 
name  of  pay  dirt.     It  is  in  this  that  the  courage 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  miners  are  most 
brilliantly     displayed.       This     water    is    often 
brought  for  a  very  long  distance  to  the  scene  of 
operation    in    wooden    troughs,    aqueducts,    or 
canals  cut  in  the  solid  rock.     One  of  the  greatest 
privations  is  the  scarcity  of  provisions :  famine 
reigns  amid  sacks  of  gold.     About  1858  some 
men  were  paying  as  much  as  four  shillings  for  a 
pound  of  mule  flesh.     Only  one  thing  consoles 
and  sustains  the  miners  amid  these  severe  trials, 
and  that  is  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune  in  a 
short    time.     The    chances    attaching  to   gold- 
seeking  are,   however,  very  uncertain  and  most 
capricious :  it  often  happens  that  a  claim,  after 
being  dug  up  and  ransacked  by  a  first  party  of 
diggers,  then  abandoned  as  decidedly  barren,  but 
taken   up    again   by  fresh   comers,  rewards   the 
latter    by    offering   them    extraordinary   results. 
On  the  soil  of  British  Columbia  the  large  nug- 
gets which  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  man  in 
Australia  are  rather  rare;  but  at  certain  spots 
the  earth  abounds  in  small  precious  fragments, 
and  the  value  of  150/.  has  been  extracted  from  a 
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single  tub  of  dirt.  The  mode  of  working  varies 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individuals; 
some  only  collect  the  heavy  lumps,  which  is 
called  "  gutting  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs," 
while  others  exhaust  by  skilful  washings  all  the 
auriferous  wealth  of  the  ground  they  are  work- 
ing. 

The  mining  season  ends  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn :  the  miners  form  themselves  into  a 
caravan  or  column  of  safety,  and  return  to  Vic- 
toria with  their  bags  full  of  gold.  Some,  who 
make  it  a  principle  that  the  gold-diggings  are  a 
gambling-table,  and  that  they  must  retire  from 
it  at  the  right  time,  prudently  return  home  with 
the  dollars  or  sovereigns  they  receive  for  their 
yellow  dust :  but  the  ambitious  ones  make  up 
their  minds  to  return  the  following  year,  and 
believe  that  this  time  they  have  the  treasures  of 
Sardanapalus  under  their  pick.  Money  gained 
in  so  short  a  time  is  dissipated  quite  as  quickly. 
You  no  longer  see  the  extravagances  of  1853, — 
bottles  of  champagne  and  cigars  lit  with  bank 
notes,  at  which  period  fortunes  were  made,  lost, 
and  made  again  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  it  still  hap- 
pens in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold-fields  that  the 
paupers  of  yesterday  are  the  wealthy  men  of 
to-day,  and  become  again  the  paupers  of  to- 
morrow. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  gold  in  its  natural 
form :  in  the  eyes  of  trade  this  form  is  rude  and 
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clumsy :  the  mineral  or  powder  is,  moreover, 
mixed  up  with  foreign  substances  which  reduce 
its  value.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to 
subject  it  to  a  fair  assay  when  in  this  state.  At 
the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Australian  discoveries,  these  nuggets  were  some- 
times sold  below  their  value  to  agents,  who 
carried  on  the  trade  of  shipping  them  to  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere.  At  the  present  day  nearly 
every  man  who  has  found  native  gold,  no  matter 
in  what  shape,  proceeds  to  one  of  the  banks 
which  exist  in  all  the  English  colonies :  there 
the  gold  is  melted,  that  is  to  say,  converted 
into  ingots,  and  the  price  estimated  by  weight, 
at  seventy-six  shillings  per  ounce.  Let  us  now 
follow  these  ingots  into  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  great  gathering-place  of  gold. 
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THE    BULLION    OFFICE A    MASTER     REFINER      IN      HIS      SHOP 
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LAND     OF    SILVER — THE   PARTING-ROOM SILVER    WATER 
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HONESTY — WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  METALS  ON  LEAVING 
THE  CRUCIBLES — THEIR  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  BANK  CELLARS — ■ 
A  DUBIOUS  STORY  ABOUT  THE  CELLARS. 

The  vast  edifice  that  bears  the  name  of  the  Bank 
of  England  covers  a  piece  of  ground  contained 
between  four  streets :  in  one  of  these  adjacent 
streets,  Lothbury,  runs  a  long  mass  of  architec- 
ture, which  might  be  called  the  back  facade  of 
the  building :  in  this  there  is  an  enormous  car- 
riage-gate studded  with  heavy  nails,  in  a  stone 
arch  shaped  like  an  arcade,  and  concealing  an  iron 
gate  fastened  to  two  solid  folding-doors  covered 
with  sheet  iron.  At  the  other  end  of  this  vesti- 
bule there  is  a  second  open  gate,  leading  into  a 
third  yard,  where  you  find  yourself  facing  a  third 
closed  door,  lined  up  to  a  certain  height  with 
thick  iron  plates.    In  these  plates  narrow  wickets 
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liave  been  formed,  as  a  species  of  loopholes, 
whence  soldiers,  posted  behind  the  gateway, 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  fire  on  the  crowd  of 
besiegers  without  being  themselves  exposed  to 
bullets.  These  strategic  arrangements  were 
made  a  few  years  back  during  the  Chartist 
movement.  In  England,  where  every  reform 
can  be  effected  by  the  State  in  a  legal  way, 
insurgents  are  naturally  supposed  to  be  actuated 
by  motives  of  plunder.  This  third  gate  defends 
a  second  court-yard,  covered  at  a  considerable 
elevation  by  a  glass  roof.  Carts  bearing  a  heavy 
load,  at  least  judging  from  the  strength  of  the 
horses  and  the  quivering  they  impart  to  the  pave- 
ment, pass  from  time  to  time  beneath  the  two 
arches,  and  reach  this  second  interior  court-yard, 
on  the  left  of  which  they  stop  before  a  building 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  words  "  Bullion  Office." 
The  English  give  the  name  of  bullion  to  all 
gold  and  silver  in  any  other  form  than  that  of 
coin.  These  carts,  in  fact,  unload  at  the  door  of 
the  office  great  wooden  boxes  containing  metallic 
riches.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  public  are 
excluded  from  this  yard,  and  a  fortiori  from  the 
offices.  If,  however,  any  one  be  summoned  there 
by  business,  or  admitted  by  virtue  of  a  special 
permission,  he  pushes  the  door,  and  finds  himself 
in  a  glazed  passage,  where  he  notices  on  the  right 
and  left  two  rooms  lighted  by  lofty  arched  win- 
dows, and  in  which  a  dim  religious  silence  pre- 
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vails.     In  one  of  these  rooms — that  on  the  left — 
ingots  are  received,  weighed,  and  verified.     My 
readers  must  learn  that  the  Bank  of  England  is 
bound  by  law  to  purchase  any  quantity  of  gold 
of  standard   fineness    offered   it    at  the   rate    of 
3l.  17s.  9d.  per  ounce.     This  gold,  wherever  it 
may   come    from,    and  under    whatsoever   form, 
must,  however,  be  first  melted,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  by  the  Bank  gold-melters.     There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  method  of  checking  the  quality  of  the 
gold :  it  consists  in  cutting  off,  by  the  aid  of  a 
machine,   a  corner  of  the  ingot,  and  subjecting 
this  corner  to  a  heat  by  the  assayers ;  but  still 
there  might   be  a   deception   here :  the  corners 
might  be  pure  and  the  middle  of  the  ingot  con- 
tain a  proportion  of  alloy.    In  order  to  escape  any 
subterfuge,  the  Bank   finds  it  prudent — for  an 
error  would  be  serious  in  this  case — to  have  all  the 
gold  and  silver  brought  in  remelted  by  sure  and 
skilful  hands.     This  delicate  operation,  which  re- 
quires furnaces  and  chemical  apparatus,  cannot  be 
performed  in  the  interior  of  the  Bank  :  hence  it  con- 
stitutes a  branch  of  private  trade,  which  we  must 
follow  at  London  to  the  gold-melters  and  refiners. 
The    same  Lothbury  which  runs   behind  the 
Bank  of  England,  gives  passage  to  a  lane  which 
the  inhabitants  of  London  call  Founders'  Court. 
As    often    happens,    the    name    has    remained, 
although   the    motive  for  the  name  disappeared 
long  ago  :  for  if  the  inscription  on  the  lane  and 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Bank  are  proof  sufficient  that 
there  were  gold-melters  here,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  at  present.  In  London  there  are  only 
three  large  establishments  for  gold-melting :  they 
belong  to  Eothschild,  Brown  and  Wingrove, 
Johnson  and  Mathers.*  Bothschild's  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  all ;  but  as  it  only  employs 
foreigners,  I  prefer  describing  a  house  having  a 
thoroughly  English  character.  I  was  taken  to 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Wingrove' s,  melters  and  re- 
finers to  the  Bank  of  England,  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Bullion-office,  who  com- 
bines with  marked  ability  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gold  trade  and  political  economy. 
We  proceeded  to  Wood  Street  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  streets  encumbered  by  cranes  and  bales 
being  loaded  and  unloaded  by  iron  chains.  Over 
our  heads,  however,  there  were  swarms  of  pigeons 
flying  about  bravely  in  the  smoke,  and  doubtless 
waiting  till  the  hour  for  business  had  passed 
away,  in  order  to  descend  to  the  ground  and  pick 
up  between  the  paving  stones  the  oats  scattered 
by  the  horses.  This  flash  of  nature,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  was  soon  dissipated,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  Wood  Street,  a  street  entirely  devoted  to 
trade ;  but  for  all  that,  in  an  angle  next  Cheap- 
side  there  is  a  tall  tree  that  overshadows  with  an 


*  I  mean  melters  who  work  for  the  Bank  of  England,  for  in 
Clerkenwell  there  is  a  large  number  of  shops  of  a  different  character, 
where  gold  is  melted  for  the  jewellers. 
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air  of  defiance  a  cold,  bare  court,  formerly  a 
cemetery.  Some  antiquarians  have  reckoned  up 
the  number  of  these  trees,  veritable  prodigies, 
which  have  survived  in  the  City  of  London  the 
deluge  of  the  population,  the  smoke  and  steam  of 
the  factories,  and  the  invasion  of  the  masons,  who 
dispute  each  inch  of  ground. 

We  entered  by  a  large  gate  which  bore  no 
written  name  or  sign,  and  reached  a  yard  in 
which  a  pump  resembling  a  gas-lamp  rises  upon 
some  stone  steps.  Here,  we  had  before  us  three 
wings ;  on  the  left  a  private  house ;  facing  us  an 
edifice  which  reminded  me  very  much  of  a  Metho- 
dist chapel,  and  on  which  was  written,  "  No 
admittance,"  while  the  counting-house  was  on  the 
right.  It  was  through  the  latter  that  we  entered 
the  interior  of  the  premises. 

The  counting-house  is  a  large  old  room,  tolerably 
well  lighted,  with  wooden  tables  and  counters  of 
a  round  and  pot-bellied  shape,  behind  which  the 
clerks  stand.  What  most  strikes  you  on  entering 
is  the  number  of  scales :  you  see  them  of  every 
size  and  every  strength ;  for  when  gold  and  silver 
are  in  question,  instruments  which  are  of  scrupu- 
lous exactness  are  required.  In  the  same  room  there 
are  frequently  nuggets  or  ingots  scattered  about 
on  the  floor  with  an  air  of  profusion  and  neglect. 
The  master-refiner,  a  very  amiable  and  intelligent 
gentleman,  was  kind  enough  to  lead  me  round 
and  initiate  me  into  the  secrets  of  the  factory. 
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From  the  counting-house  we  passed  into  a  place 
called  the  safe.  It  is  a  species  of  vault,  in  which 
the  gold  and  silver  are  locked  up.  There  was 
wealth  here  which  might  render  a  Croesus  envious 
— massive  ingots  of  silver  which  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  lift,  and  gold-dust  or  ore  which  had 
crossed  the  sea  in  wooden  boxes.  The  works  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  represented 
by  the  three  departments  of  the  refinery.  These  are 
the  melting- room,  the  refining-room,  in  which  the 
silver  is  purified  from  the  lead  and  copper  which 
are  found  in  alliance  with  the  metal,  and  lastly 
the  parting-room,  in  which  the  workmen  separate 
the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  the  silver  from  the 
gold.  We  will  first  proceed  to  the  melting-room. 
This  is  a  large  fine  room  with  an  iron  floor 
and  ceiling  and  brick  walls ;  it  is  the  same  which 
we  have  compared  to  a  chapel,  but  the  interior 
bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  those  places  of 
damnation  with  which  the  Methodist  preachers 
menace  their  congregation  perhaps  but  too  often. 
At  any  rate  we  may  fairly  say,  adopting  the 
mystical  language,  that  it  is  the  purgatory  of  the 
precious  metals.  There  are  in  the  melting-room 
thirty-two  furnaces  heated  wTith  coke  ;  when  they 
are  all  lighted,  32,000  ounces  of  gold  or  silver 
may  be  melted  at  the  same  time.  There  were  on 
this  day  upon  the  iron  floor  nuggets  of  gold  that 
had  figured  at  the  Exhibition  of  18G2,  one  of 
which  weighed  200  ounces,  and  came  from  Aus- 
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tralia  j  at  the  same  time  I  saw  masses  of  silver, 
some  of  which  had  been  previously  pounded  under 
a  steam-hammer  that  dealt  blows  of  the  weight 
of  twelve  tons. 

The  gold  nugget  was  first  deposited  in  a  pot 
made  of  fire  brick  and  plumbago,  which  is  called 
a  crucible.  These  pots,  of  all  sizes,  but  nearly 
all  of  the  same  shape,  are  arranged  by  hundreds 
upon  smoky  planks  the  entire  length  of  the 
room.  One  of  the  iron  doors  masking  the  red- 
hot  furnaces  is  opened,  and  you  see  inside  an 
incandescent  brightness,  which  hurts  the  eyes. 
The  crucible  is  plunged  into  this  mouth  of  fire. 
So  soon  as  the  metal  is  in  a  fusible  state,  a  work- 
man skims  the  surface  of  the  boiling  gold  with 
an  instrument.  This  gold  scum  is  precious  :  it 
is  carefully  collected  and  subjected  to  a  species  of 
washing,  in  order  to  extract  those  parts  which 
are  valuable.  At  the  expiration  of  some  twenty 
minutes  the  face  of  the  molten  gold  displays  itself 
in  a  pure  state :  it  looks  like  liquid  light.  This 
lustre  is  in  truth  so  vivid  that  only  persons  used 
to  the  trade  can  look  at  it  with  unprotected  eye ; 
strangers  prefer  to  regard  what  is  going  on  in  the 
furnace  through  a  piece  of  violet  glass  resembling 
that  employed  in  watching  a  solar  eclipse.  In 
the  meantime  the  workman  has  got  ready  an  iron 
mould,  terminating  in  a  handle  or  tail.  After 
throwing  a  few  handsful  of  black  powder  on  the 
surface    of  the   luminous   metal,   he  draws  the 
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crucible  from  the  fire  by  the  aid  of  pincers,  and 
pours  the  liquid  gold  into  the  mould.  It  is  then 
carried  into  another  room  to  be  cooled  by  plung- 
ing it  into  water.  It  is  brought  back  to  the 
melting  room  in  three  or  four  minutes  (gold 
becomes  cold  very  rapidly),  but  it  has  changed 
its  colour  during  the  journey ;  from  red  it  has 
become  yellow  again.  Gold  generally  requires  to 
be  melted  several  times  and  heated  with  borax 
before  it  becomes  entirely  liberated  from  the 
foreign  matters  attached  to  the  mineral ;  but  here 
I  only  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  method. 

Silver  for  its  part  passes  through  the  same 
trials,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  usually 
melted  in  larger  quantities  and  in  larger  vessels. 
On  the  day  when  I  visited  the  refinery,  there 
was  in  the  fire  a  crucible,  into  which  old  Spanish 
silver  coins  were  thrown,  and  fell  with  a  clear 
and  harmonious  sound.  The  workman  heated  a 
mould  resembling  in  shape  and  capacity  those 
tin  moulds  which  English  cooks  employ  in 
making  cakes ;  he  then  spread  chalk  powder  over 
the  inner  sides  of  the  mould,  in  this  also  emulat- 
ing the  same  cooks,  who  throw  in  a  handful  of 
Hour  to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking.  Then  the 
crucible's  cap  was  politely  doffed  (I  mean  the 
cover,  but  it  really  bears  a  great  likeness  -to  an 
English  jockey  cap),  and  shortly  after  the  pot 
itself  appeared.  A  fiery  liquid  ran  from  the 
inclined  urn,  and,  after  throwing  down  the  mould, 
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the  workmen,  armed  with  long  pincers,  dragged 
along  the  iron  flooring  an  incandescent  mass  of 
silver,  from  which  sparks  issued. 

By  the  side  of  the  melting  room  is  the  refining 
room.  In  the  latter  is  a  reverberatory  furnace ; 
this  is  the  name  given  by  professional  men  to  a 
large  furnace  so  constructed  as  to  reflect  the 
flame  upon  the  bed  on  which  are  laid  the  metals 
it  is  intended  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  heat. 
The  mouth  of  the  lighted  furnace  offers  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle.  At  moments  you  may  see 
within  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest  of  fire  and  flame  ; 
at  others,  on  the  contrary,  you  perceive  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  metal  rippling  like  that  of  a 
lake  under  a  gentle  breeze,  and  with  that  lustrous 
whiteness  of  the  moon  when  it  seems  to  be 
poured  out  over  the  lightly-crisped  waters.  Such 
an  apparatus,  however,  as  may  be  assumed,  has 
not  been  erected  merely  to  please  the  eye  :  it  is  used 
to  separate  the  silver  from  the  lead  and  copper, 
which  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a  lower  compartment 
of  the  furnace.  We  have  seen  that  gold  princi- 
pally came  from  Australia :  whence  does  silver 
come  ?  Nine-tenths  of  this  metal  reach  England 
from  Mexico  and  South  America.  Great  Britain 
also  produces  every  week  thirty  thousand  ounces  of 
native  silver,  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
separate  from  inferior  metals  by  a  scientific  pro- 
cess. Eefining,  consequently,  is  an  operation 
which  consists  in  purifying,  or,  if  I  may  venture 
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the  term — which  is  authorized  by  the  practice  of 
the  melters — in  dis vulgarizing  silver. 

One  of  the  great  profits  of  the  refiner  also 
consists  in  extracting  gold  from  silver,  or  silver 
from  gold.  In  this  case  he  generally  acts  on  his 
own  account.  He  will  buy  at  the  market,  for 
instance,  amalgams  of  gold  and  silver,  for  which 
he  pays  higher  than  the  scale  price,  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  the  difference,  or  obtaining  a  surplus, 
by  the  profit  which  the  separation  of  the  two 
metals  will  bring  him.  This  latter  practice  is 
delicate,  and  requires  all  the  aid  of  chemical 
investigation.  We  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  this  in  the  parting-room.  There  are  in  this 
room,  which  is  lighted  by  a  glass  roof,  vessels 
heated  by  gas,  which  greatly  resemble,  in  shape 
and  capacity,  oil  jars;  but  heaven  defend  us 
against  treating  them  without  proper  respect,  for 
these  vessels,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
retorts,  are  made  of  platina,  and  cost  1000/. 
a  piece.  It  is  true  that  they  possess  another  ad- 
vantage, in  being  everlasting :  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  are  as  young  and  substantial  as  on  the 
first  day.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
they  practise  the  maxim  of  doing  nothing  in 
order  to  live  long.  Silver,  wedded  to  a  portion 
of  gold,  is  continually  being  placed  inside  them 
in  an  amalgam  of  nitric  acid  ;*  at  the  same  time 

*  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed  with  much  greater  economy  ;, 
but  the  use  of  the  latter  agent  is  prohibited  in  the  City  owing  to 
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a  thousand  tongues,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
flames,  lick  the  external  base  of  the  vessel.  The 
liquid  is  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  ebullition, 
and  one  of  the  first  results  is  to  effect  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time  a  divorce  between  the  gold  and 
silver.  The  gold  falls  into  one  of  the  lower 
compartments  of  the  retort  in  the  shape  of  dust 
and  with  a  brown  colour,  which  renders  it  un- 
recognizable to  profane  eyes.  There  then  re- 
mains the  silver  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  nitric 
acid,  in  which  the  silver  is  held  in  a  state  of 
solution.  This  water  is  poured  into  large  troughs, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  is  the  refiner's  object 
to  recover  the  silver,  which  has  to  some  extent 
disappeared  in  the  liquid.  It  is  an  operation 
that  takes  several  days  ;  but  it  is  effected  without 
any  aid,  and  you  can  follow  in  the  series  of 
troughs  the  progress  of  the  divorce  which  is 
intended  to  restore  the  inequality  of  the  natural 
conditions  between  the  metal  and  the  nitric  acid. 
The  first  troughs,  those  into  which  the  liquid  has 
just  been  poured,  contain  a  dull  greenish  water, 
on  the  surface  of  which  a  thick  scum  floats  ;  this 
scum,  though  it  has  such  a  disagreeable  look,  is 
for  all  that  dissolved  silver.  At  a  later  date,  that 
is  to  say  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  this 
same  water  becomes  as  blue  and  transparent  as 


the  smoke  and  other  sanitary  reasons.  Baron  Rothschild,  whose 
premises  are  situated  beyond  the  City  boundaries,  uses  sulphuric 
acid. 
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that  which  laundresses  employ  in  blueing  their 
linen.  Only  narrow  strips  of  scum  are  now  seen 
at  regular  distances  on  the  surface  ;  copper-plates, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  liquid,  have 
exercised  a  galvanic  action  on  the  solution,  and 
have  carried  the  silver  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  There  were  in  each  of  these  troughs 
eight  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  I  might  almost 
say  silver  mud,  for  the  most  noble  of  the  metals 
next  to  gold  presented  itself  in  this  stage  in  the 
form  of  a  muddy  substance,  which  did  it  but 
little  honour.  The  refiner's  art  consists  in 
torturing  the  metal  into  every  possible  way :  he 
changes  it  into  mud,  water,  crystal,  or  salt.  I 
was  enabled  to  see  the  close  of  these  metamor- 
phoses in  a  neighbouring  shed.  I  saw  here  a 
dry  dust,  very  dull,  and  of  the  colour  of  gravel ; 
and  I  could  not  restrain  the  exclamation,  "  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  silver  ?"  "  I  hope  so," 
the  master-refiner  said  with  a  smile,  "  otherwise 
it  would  be  unlucky  for  my  interests."  It  was,  in 
fact,  silver,  and  the  purest,  and  it  only  required 
to  be  put  back  in  the  fire  to  prove  the  fact. 

Such  establishments  require  a  large  capital. 
Not  satisfied  with  melting  the  gold  and  silver  of 
other  persons,  the  master-refiner  himself  pur- 
chases the  precious  metals  at  times,  and  always 
pays  cash.  The  furnaces  in  Wood  Street  em- 
ploy twenty-eight  workmen.  It  was  formerly  a 
custom  of  the  house  only  to  engage  Welshmen. 
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At  present  the  workmen  come  from  different 
counties,  but  they  form  in  every  case  a  picked 
body  of  labourers,  who  are  distinguished  by  a 
lofty  stature,  an  honest  round  face,  and  Cyclopean 
limbs.  When  at  work  they  generally  wear  a 
blue  jacket,  a  gray  paper  cap,  and  a  pair  of  thick 
gloves,  to  protect  their  hands  from  injury  by  fire. 
There  has  never  been  a  case  in  which  one  of 
them  has  attempted  to  steal  a  part  of  the  wealth 
constantly  exposed  in  the  refinery.  This  probity, 
which  is  doubtless  in  their  character,  is  also  sup- 
ported by  a  material  basis  which  the  English 
consider  of  importance ;  I  mean  high  wages. 
Most  of  them  receive  at  least  two  pounds  a 
week.  It  is  possible  too  that  habit  engenders  in 
these  men  an  indifference  for  the  gold  and  silver 
which  pass  so  constantly  through  their  hands. 

A  portion  of  the  metals  passes  from  the  melt- 
ing-house into  trade.  The  consumption  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  works  of 
art  is  estimated  at  2,500,000^.  per  annum,  while 
France  only  employs  25,000,000  francs.  By  far 
the  larger  mass  of  gold,  however,  is  conveyed 
straight  to  the  Bank  of  England  on  leaving  the 
melting-house. 

The  ingots,  stamped  with  a  mark,  and  certain 
figures  which  henceforth  prove  their  identity, 
are  received  at  the  bullion  office.  There  they  are 
weighed  anew  in  infallible  scales  ;  such  is  the 
sensibility  of  one  of  these  machines  that  a  piece 
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of  paper  of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  if 
thrown  into  either  balance,  at  once  makes  i£ 
tremble.  The  quality  of  the  gold  is  then  verified, 
and  when  the  ingots  have  emerged  triumphantly 
from  all  these  trials,  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
Bank  cellars  on  a  small  truck  with  four  iron 
wheels,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  platform.  The 
cellars  with  their  stone  arches  succeed  or  branch 
out  of  each  other  like  the  subterranean  galleries 
in  the  crypt  of  a  Eoman  church.  Gas  jets  burn 
there  the  whole  day  long,  and  are  confounded 
with  the  faint  light  that  penetrates  through  rare 
openings.  Beneath  these  arches  also  glistens 
what  the  old  alchymists  called  solidified  sunshine. 
You  find  there  over  again  the  small  characteristic- 
ally-shaped trucks,  on  which  the  bullion  is 
carried,  but  they  are  now  motionless,  arranged 
along  the  wall,  and  loaded  with  massive  ingots, 
which,,  in  shape  and  thickness,  resemble  bricks  of 
gold.  The  riches  which  these  dumb  and  dark 
vaults  have  seen  pass  through  them  are  in- 
calculable. On  the  day  when  I  visited  the 
cellars,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Latham, 
the  Bank  governor,  there  were  one  hundred 
enormous  ingots  on  each  truck,  representing  a 
value  of  80,000/.,  and  I  counted  in  a  single  cellar 
twelve  of  these  vehicles  equally  loaded. 

My  readers  will  now  no  longer  feel  astonished 
at  the  bars  and  other  defensive  measures  which 
protect  these  casemates  of  gold,  both  internally 
and  externally.     Still,  if  I  may  believe  a  tradition 
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more  or  less  authentic  (to  which,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  the  present  heads  of  the  bullion  office  attach 
no  belief)  all  these  precautionary  measures  were 
nearly  foiled,  a  very  considerable  number  of  years 
back,  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  one  day  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  the  effect  that  some  one  had  found 
means  to  penetrate  into  the  cellars  where  the 
bullion  was  kept.  The  warning  was  regarded  as 
a  mystification,  and  no  weight  was  attached  to  it. 
The  letter,  however,  was  succeeded  by  a  second, 
and  then  by  a  third,  in  which  the  unknown 
correspondent  proposed  to  the  directors  to  meet 
them  in  the  bullion-room  at  any  hour  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  select.  This  time  their 
curiosity  was  greatly  roused.  They  replied  to 
their  strange  correspondent  by  the  channel  he 
had  himself  specified,  and  appointed  midnight. 
Deputies  from  the  Bank  of  England,  lantern  in 
hand,  proceeded  to  the  cellar,  where  they  shut 
themselves  up,  and  awaited  the  visit  of  the  mys- 
terious being.  At  the  exact  moment  of  the 
appointment  they  heard  a  subterranean  sound  : 
a  few  paving-stones  were  raised,  and  a  man  made 
his  appearance.  He  stated  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  an  old  drain  that  passed  under  the  cellar, 
and  he  had  made  his  way  through  the  drain. 
The  fact  was  verified,  and  the  honesty  of  the 
man  was  rewarded,  who,  having  found  this  flaw 
in  the  stone  cuirass,  might  have  made  such  an 
ample   abuse   of  his  discovery.     It  is    probable 
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that  this  story  was  invented  as  a  joke  by  the 
newspapers ;  but  in  any  case  at  the  present  day 
such  surprises  are  impossible.  A  subterranean 
drain  no  longer  exists,  and  at  night  a  guard 
composed  of  soldiers  and  policemen  watches  like 
the  dragon  of  old  round  the  Golden  Fleece. 

What  is  the  destination  of  the  bullion 
slumbering  in  these  cellars  ?  Slumbering  is,  I 
believe,  the  proper  word,  for  it  has  done  nothing 
up  to  this  time,  and  moreover  it  is  surrounded  by 
silence  and  semi-obscurity,  as  comfortably  as  a 
millionaire  in  his  bed-room.  This  bullion  will 
be  sent  one  day  or  another  from  the  Bank  to  the 
Mint,  in  order  to  be  converted  there  into  gold 
coin.  The  Bank  in  fact  serves  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  dealers  in  rough  gold  and  the  old 
company  of  the  Minters,  which  belongs  to  the  Go- 
vernment. I  do  not  mean  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Bank  is  obligatory  in  the  matter  :  the  owners 
of  the  bullion  might  easily  go  themselves  to  the 
Mint;  by  acting  so,  they  would  even  make  a 
slight  profit  of  three  halfpence  on  each  ounce,  but 
they  would  have  to  wait  several  days  till  their 
gold  was  coined  into  sovereigns.  According  to 
the  maxim  "  time  is  money,"  they  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  receive  the  Bank-notes  which  are 
immediately  paid  to  them  in  exchange  for  ingots. 
The  Bank  of  England  consequently  buys  up 
nearly  all  the  gold  which  is  to  be  changed  into 
coin,  and  sends  it  in  proportion  to  its  require- 
ments to  the  Eoyal  Mint. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  MINT  AND  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON A  POOR  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

—  THE    OLD    METHOD     OF    COINING INTRODUCTION    OF    THE 

COINING      PRESS  BOULTON's      MACHINERY  THE      GOLD 

MELTING-HOUSE — GOLD     IN      BARS — THE     MELTING-ROOM 

THE      DOG — THE      CUTTING-ROOM — THE      WEIGHING-ROOM 

SELF-ACTING  BALANCES  —  HEAVY,  LIGHT,  AND  MEDIUM 
COINS — THE  FIRES— THE  BLANCHING-ROOM — THE  STAMPING 
PRESSES — THE  PYX THE  WORKMEN. 

Up  to  180G  English  money  was  coined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  the  English  Government 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  machinery  could  not 
be  sufficiently  developed  within  the  confined 
limits  of  a  fortress,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
military  arrangements,  resolved  to  separate  two 
thoroughly  distinct  branches  of  the  public  service. 
The  edifice  which  is  now  called  the  Eoyal  Mint, 
finished  in  1811,  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
Johnson  and  Smirke.  It  is  a  three-storied  stone 
building,  in  a  style  more  or  less  Grecian,  with  two 
wings,  and  a  centre  decorated  with  columns  ;  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain  are  displayed  on  this  part. 
This  Mint,  although  perfectly  detached,  has  kept 
up  a  connexion  with  the  Tower,  whose  gloomy 
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head  rises  exactly  facing  it,  flanked  by  bastions,  and 
crowned  by  guns,  which  treacherously  thrust 
their  necks  through  the  embrasures.  Such  a 
neighbour  is  evidently  there  in  order  to  protect 
the  edifice  in  case  of  need. 

On  the  left,  after  turning  one's  back  on  the 
Mint,  is  the  main  entrance  of  St.  Katharine's 
Docks,  whose  surrounding  wall,  massive  and  very 
lofty,  is  monotonously  prolonged  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  an  interminable  street.  On  the 
right  and  in  the  square,  is  a  gin-palace  with  the 
pomp  and  tawdry  splendour  distinguishing  these 
houses  of  business.  A  gate  with  two  entrances 
defends  the  court-yard ;  one  of  these  gates, 
guarded  by  two  policemen  and  a  sentry,  is  open 
for  visitors  and  the  Mint  officials ;  the  other, 
always  shut,  is  also  guarded  by  a  patrol. 

If  we  now  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  building  in  which  the  coining  is  performed,  and 
the  neighbourhood  surrounding  it,  we  must  turn 
into  a  lane  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  rear  of 
the  building.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  sinister  districts  of  London — 
old  wooden  houses,  with  angular  roofs,  and  three 
or  four  stories  high,  narrow  and  damp  alleys, 
ground  floors  with  dirty  window  panes,  which  are 
at  once  rookeries  and  shops.  Such  is  the  general 
aspect  of  Eoyal  Mint  Street :  some  of  these  shops 
belong  to  washerwomen,  if  we  may  believe  the 
writing  pasted  on  the  door.     I  know  not  what 
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may  be  the  colour  of  the  linen  which  emerges 
from  such  spots,  but  most  certainly  the  shop  itself 
stands  in  great  need  of  washing.  One  of  the 
most  melancholy  of  these  alleys  is  St.  Peter's 
Court.  Here  you  see  in  front  of  the  doors  mo- 
tionless paralytics  j  true  statues  of  decrepitude ; 
girls  who  vegetate,  pale  and  colourless  as  flowers 
in  the  shade  ;  wives  whose  face  displays  no  mark 
of  age,  and  who  are  obscured  by  wretchedness,  as 
if  by  a  veil.  With  all  this,  children  swarm  in 
the  street :  gravely  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  pave- 
ment in  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  they  may  be  seen 
playing  with  pieces  of  broken  earthenware.  This 
court  is  commanded  through  its  entire  length  by 
a  lofty  wall,  over  which  rise  tall  brick  chimneys  ; 
this  wall  belongs  to  the  Mint,  and  separates  ex- 
treme indigence  from  immense  treasures. 

Yery  few  visitors  take  the  trouble  of  thus 
going  round  the  building  :  supplied  with  a  written 
permission  obtained  from  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
they  enter  on  the  Tower  Hill  side,  pass  through  the 
gates  along  a  gravel  path  bordered  by  two  grass 
plots,  and  find  themselves  in  a  waiting-room. 
Here  they  sign  their  name  in  a  register,  and  are 
then  taken  to  the  interior  of  the  establishment  by 
guides,  who  possess  the  talent  of  making  you  be- 
lieve you  have  seen  everything,  though  they  have 
neither  shown  nor  explained  anything.  A  species 
of  mystery  broods  over  the  coinage  ;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  politeness  of  the  Director  that  I  owe  the 
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chance  of  raising  a  corner  of  the  veil.  Formerly 
coins  were  made  by  hand ;  strips  of  gold  and 
silver  were  forged  with  the  hammer  and  reduced 
to  the  requisite  thickness;  squares  were  cut  in 
these  strips,  which  were  then  rounded,  and  after 
this  one  of  the  rounds  was  placed  between  two 
wedges  or  dies,  containing  the  obverse  and  reverse, 
which  were  to  be  produced  in  relief  on  the  two 
faces  of  the  metal.  A  blow  of  the  hammer  thus 
determined  the  double  imprint.  Who  does  not 
see  here  the  origin  of  the  consecrated  expression, 
"  battre  monnaie  ?"  At  the  present  day,  however, 
money  is  no  longer  coined  but  stamped. 

As  early  as  1623  a  French  artist  of  the  name 
of  Briot  invented  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of 
hand-coining,  which  was  a  clumsy  and  most 
imperfect  method  :  he  offered  this  machine  to  his 
government,  but  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
its  adoption,  he  crossed  the  Channel  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  enjoyed  a  most  favourable 
reception.  Briot  was  appointed  chief  engraver, 
and  the  new  machine  was  erected  under  his 
superintendence  in  the  Eoyal  Mint,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  the  Tower  of  London.  For  some 
forty  years  there  was  a  species  of  struggle  be- 
tween the  coining-press  and  the  hammer,  to 
which  they  reverted  from  time  to  time.  The 
coining-press  at  length  bore  away  the  victory 
about  1662.  From  this  moment  English  coins 
made   great   progress   as   regards  the  form   and 
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purity  of  execution.     From   1806  to   1811    the 
art  of  the  comers  attained  a  further  degree  of 
improvement  by  a  combination  of  machines  now 
in  the  London  Mint,    and  called  after  the  in- 
ventor's   name    Bouiton's   machinery.      It    was 
not  solely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  that  the 
modern  system  rendered  great  services,  but  before 
also  through  the  rapidity  of  execution.     Such  is 
the  power  of  the  mechanical  resources  which  the 
Royal  Mint  now  has  at  its  disposal,  that  a  mass 
of  gold  to  the  value  of  50,000/.  may  be  received 
to-day  at  the  Mint  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  and  be 
handed  back  to-morrow  in  the  shape  of  sovereigns. 
Through  what  processes  has  the  gold  passed 
during  this  period  from  the  hand  of  the  work- 
men and  the  action  of  the  machines  ?     This  will 
be  taught  us  by  a  walk  through  the  interior  of 
the    establishment.       On   leaving    the    waiting- 
room,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  large  yard, 
square,    and   inclosed   by   vast   brick   buildings, 
whose    yellow   and    monotonous    hue    contrasts 
with  the  rear  facade  of  the  Mint,   which  is  of 
stone.     The  pavement  in  the  yard  is  here  and 
there  intersected  by  tramways,  or  a  species  of 
iron  ribbon  incrusted  in  the  ground,  and  along 
which  roll  in  all  directions  trucks  covered  with 
bags  of  gold.     You  have  here  in  front  of  you 
three  departments,  whose   names   supply  a   fair 
idea  of  the  general  divisions  of  labour :  the  first 
is    the    melting-house,    the    second  the   rolling- 
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house,  and  the  third  the  coining-press  house. 
The  natural  order  of  things  bids  us  visit  in  the 
first  place  the  department  in  which  the  gold  will 
be  once  again  tried  by  the  fire. 

On  entering  the  Eoyal  Mint  the  bullion  or 
ingot  of  gold  is  received  by  the  deputy  master 
and  worker :  it  then  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  queen's  assay er  ;  lastly,  it  is  entered  in  a 
book  by  the  comptroller,  along  with  the  weight, 
such  as  it  has  been  declared  by  the  weigher  and 
teller,  the  degree  of  fineness,  the  value,  the 
owner's  name,  and  the  date  of  the  day.  When 
provided  with  all  these  certificates  of  merit,  the 
ingot  is  now  fit  to  be  "  put  in  the  pot."  It  is  in 
this  stage  of  its  fresh  trials  that  we  find  it  again 
in  the  melting-room  of  the  Mint.  This  last 
room,  with  a  furnace  heated  first  with  charcoal, 
then  with  coke,  its  crucibles  of.  fire-earth  and 
plumbago  made  red  hot,  and  the  workmen  with 
their  black  faces  and  leathern  aprons — greatly 
resembles  what  we  have  already  witnessed  at  the 
gold-melters'.  The  remelting  of  the  metal,  how- 
ever, has  a  special  object  here :  and  that  is  to 
bring  it  to  the  standard  which  is  demanded  in 
England  for  a  legal  tender.  If  the  ingot  be  too 
pure,  a  little  more  copper  alloy  is  mixed  in  the 
pots,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  law,  refined  gold 
is  added  to  it.  In  any  case,  the  proportion  of 
the  alloy  must  not  exceed  two  parts  of  copper  to 
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twenty-two  of  gold :  the  only  gold  coins  in  the 
world  that  attain  this  degree  of  intrinsic  value 
are  the  English  and  the  Eussian. 

When  the  metal  has  been  brought  to  a  boiling 
pitch  several  times  over  the  fire,  and  displays  a 
fine  colour,  the  workmen  stir  it  up  from  time  to 
time  with  iron  staves  heated  to  a  white  heat, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  pandemonium,  have  a 
rather  magical  air,  and  then  pour  it  into  moulds. 
Each  of  the  red-hot  transparent  vases  whence  the 
gold  is  poured  in  flames,  contains  the  value  of 
5000Z.  The  moulds  form  a  species  of  hollow  pipes 
close  together,  which,  were  they  round  instead  of 
square,  would  not  be  unlike  organ  pipes.  On 
the  day  when  I  visited  the  Eoyal  Mint,  I  saw 
sixteen  of  these  iron  tubes  filled  in  turn  up  to 
the  brim.  The  moulds  are  then  opened,  and 
when  the  metal  is  hard  and  cold  it  presents  itself 
in  a  new  form;  the  ingot  has  been  converted 
into  a  bar.  These  bars  of  massive  gold  are 
about  three  feet  long  and  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  inches  thick ;  two  of  them  weigh  sixty 
English  pounds.  After  being  tried  in  scales 
they  leave  the  melting-room,  which  is  jocularly 
called  the  gold  kitchen,  and  are  put  under  lock 
in  a  species  of  dungeon  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  assay-master  declares  that  they  are  of  a 
quality  agreeing  with  the  legal  demand.  This 
judgment  passed,  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  society  of  moneyers.     Then  in  fact  com- 
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mences  the  series  of  operations  which  will  con- 
vert these  bars  into  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  first  scene  of  these  mechanical  processes  is 
the  rolling-room.  In  this  room  are  piled  up  the 
gold  bars  which  are  now  to  be  gradually  reduced 
to  the  thickness  of  a  sovereign,  or  even  half  a 
sovereign.  For  this  purpose  they  pass  under  a 
series  of  rollers.  A  steam-engine  of  thirty  horse- 
power communicates  the  motion  and  the  life  to 
these  energetic  steel  rollers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
flatten  the  gold  bars  till  they  are  transformed 
into  strips  thin  as  ribbons.  These  ribbons, 
which  trail  along  the  ground,  are  of  the  width 
of  two  sovereigns  placed  side  by  side ;  if  this 
width  is  considered  too  large,  circular  scissors 
divide  each  band  into  two  equal  strips.  The 
gold  strips  have  certainly  acquired,  under  the 
horrible  pressure  of  the  rollers,  the  requisite 
degree  of  thinness ;  but  they  have  to  undergo 
a  final  trial  in  another  room. 

This  room,  called  the  drawing-room,  serves  as 
a  lodging  for  the  draw-bench,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  duty  of  this 
machine  is,  as  was  explained  to  me,  to  regulate 
the  substance  of  the  metal,  that  is  to  say,  to 
obtain  a  more  perfect  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
thickness  of  the  gold  fillets  or  ribbons.  One  of 
the  ends  of  the  ribbon  is  introduced  between  two 
cylinders  of  polished  steel  into  the  mouth  of  an 
instrument   called  the   dog.      Several   of  these 
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machines  have  organs  resembling  those  of  animal 
life,  and  which  have  therefore  received  such 
names  as  fingers,  tongues,  paws.  The  dog  itself 
has  a  round  face,  two  eyes  which  are  screws,  a 
wide  throat,  teeth,  a  tail,  and,  like  dog  Toby,  a 
little  hat  on  its  head.  It  advances,  held  by  a 
long  chain ;  with  its  paws  it  seizes  the  end  of  the 
gold  fillet  5  with  its  teeth  and  its  tail  which  is 
fixed  on  the  chain,  it  drags  the  whole  length  of 
the  ribbon  towards  the  cylinders ;  lastly,  its  hat 
is  lifted  by  the  effect  of  a  slight  shock,  thus 
warning  it  to  loose  its  hold  and  abandon  its  prey, 
that  is  to  say,  the  strip  of  metal,  which  has  now 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  fi  at tening.  The 
workmen  then  assure  themselves  that  the  strips 
are  of  the  exact  thickness  of  a  sovereign,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
cutting-room. 

This  latter  room  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
noisiest  in  the  establishment ;  I  am  alluding  to 
the  noise  of  the  machines,  for  the  workmen  are 
as  dumb  as  statues — a  character  which  is  found,  by 
the  way,  in  most  English  factories.  This  silence 
allied  to  labour  spreads  a  species  of  religious 
solemnity  over  the  workshops,  which  might  be 
easily  taken  for  temples  or  places  of  prayer.  The 
principle  of  the  English  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  two  things  properly  at  once,  an  axiom 
which  appears  extremely  simple,  but  is  not  at  all 
practised  in  France,  where  we   laugh,  talk,  and 
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work  at  the  same  time.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cutting-room  rises  a  great  shaft,  which  turns  at  a 
certain  height  an  immense  revolving  fly-wheel, 
beneath  which  is  a  circular  platform  about  two 
feet  in  height.  Around  this  circle  are  arranged 
at  regular  distances  twelve  massive  cylinders  or 
cutting-presses.  These  presses  are  fond  of  gold, 
but  it  is  to  tear  it :  at  each  bite  they  carry  off  a 
round  morsel  of  the  shape  of  a  coat  button,  and 
they  give  one  of  these  bites  every  second. 
Twelve  boys  undertake  to  feed  them ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  place  strips  of  gold  under  the  punches, 
which  rise  and  fall  from  moment  to  moment.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  minute  these  plates — which 
are,  as  will  be  guessed,  pieces  cut  out  of  the  gold 
ribbons  prepared  in  the  drawing-room — are  com- 
pletely pierced  with  holes  ;  they  are  carefully  col- 
lected, tied  up  in  equal  packets,  and  like  all  the 
other  shavings  and  refuse,  they  are  sent  into  the 
melting-room,  to  be  returned  to  the  pot  the  next 
morning.  As  for  the  round  pieces  or  buttons, 
known  as  blanks,  they  fall  into  boxes  intended  to 
receive  them,  and  into  which  they  rush  with 
the  liberality  of  Jupiter,  changed  into  a  shower 
of  gold.  We  can  now  form  an  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  powerful  and  yet  delicate  apparatus, 
the  blank  cutting-machine.  The  presses  are  ani- 
mated by  the  great  central  wheel,  which  com- 
mands everything  and  sets  everything  in  motion, 
being  itself  moved  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
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From  the  cutting-room  the  blanks  (round  pieces 
still  innocent  of  any  stamp)  pass  into  the  weigh- 
ing-room. Everybody  will  understand  all  the 
importance  of  this  operation  as  regards  commer- 
cial security,  which  is  partly  based  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  coin.  The  weighing-room  is  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  silence,  for  here  the  very 
machines  no  longer  speak.  If  the  contemplation 
of  labour  imparts  to  the  other  laboratories  of  the 
Mint  the  air  of  a  temple,  the  weighing-room  is 
its  sanctuary.  Judging  from  the  style  of  the 
architecture,  and  the  selection  of  the  ornaments, 
it  might  be  termed  the  secret  laboratory  of  a 
scientific  museum.  On  a  sort  of  counter  running 
all  round  the  room  and  leaving  a  vacant  space  in 
the  centre,  stand  twelve  self-acting  scales.  My 
readers  must  not  imagine,  through  faith  in  the 
name,  the  shape  of  ordinary  scales  with  a  cross- 
beam and  two  dishes  of  equal  size  ;  these  are  rare 
and  curious  machines,  enclosed  in  a  mahogany 
box,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  ornamented  iron, 
and  covered  with  a  glass  case  that  protects  them 
from  dust  and  damp  :  they  more  resemble  so  many 
clocks  or  chronometers.  These  machines  were 
invented  in  1842,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
Mr.  W.  Cotton,  one  of  the  governors ;  at  a  later 
date  they  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Mint  by  Napier,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Pilcher, 
who  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  weighing-room, 
and  was  so  kind  as  to  explain  to  me  all  the  de- 
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tails  of  his  department,  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
practical  mind  and  the  obligingness  of  a  man  of 
the  world. 

Such  is  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism,  that 
after  at  least  ten  years  of  daily  service  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  these  balances  are  as  intact  as  on 
the  first  day  of  leaving  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men. The  epithet  of  self-acting  is  certainly  the 
one  best  suited  to  them ;  for,  not  satisfied  with 
weighing,  they  mechanically  perform  one  of  the 
most  minute  operations  of  the  mind,  that  of  judg- 
ing and  selecting.  These  twelve  machines  hold 
council  among  themselves,  and  decide  in  the  last 
instance,  the  value  of  all  the  work  which  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  the  shops.  Who  would 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the 
flatting-presses,  and  all  the  precautions  taken  to 
insure  an  uniform  thickness,  no  two  blanks  of  the 
same  size  are  ever  found  exactly  alike  in  weight  ? 
In  this  state  of  matters,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
establish,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  a  conventional 
zone  in  which  the  legal  weight  of  gold  coins  is 
allowed  to  oscillate.  These  are  allowed  to  weigh 
about  one  quarter  of  a  grain  too  much  or  too 
little  j  they  are  then  called  medium,  that  is  to 
say,  compressed  within  the  strict  limits  of  the 
law ;  but  above  or  below  this  they  are  declared 
too  light  or  too  heavy.  Who  shall  decide  this 
delicate  question  ?  The  judge,  that  is  to  say  the 
self-acting  balance,  summons  in  turn  before  his 
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tribunal  the  blanks,  which  might  be  called  up  to 
this  point  candidates  for  the  title  of  sovereigns. 
This  machine  has  a  hand  which  advances  and 
retires  at  equal  intervals  of  about  a  few  seconds, 
and  on  each  occasion  it  thrusts  a  blank  upon  a 
species  of  steel  index  endowed  with  a  marvellous 
sensibility.  Here  the  machine  hesitates — you 
might  say  that  it  was  reflecting  ;  at  length  it  de- 
cides, and  the  blank,  thrust  onward  by  another 
which  succeeds  it,  and  is  about  to  undergo  the 
same  trial,  falls  into  one  of  the  three  interior, 
compartments  of  the  box,  according  as  it  is  heavy, 
light,  or  medium.  This  scrupulous  balance  which 
discovers  and  denounces  the  slightest  error  with 
an  inevitable  certainty,  which  appreciates  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  reminded  me  of  the 
formidable  balance  which  weighs  souls,  in  the 
ancient  mythologies. 

All  the  operations  which  we  have  just  indicated 
are  performed,  besides,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  ;  each  machine  judges  twenty-three  blanks  a 
minute  j  and  as  there  are  a  dozen  of  them,  these 
ingenious  instruments  can  weigh  80,000£.  in  a 
single  day.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
weighing  executed  by  these  automata  produced  an 
annual  saving  for  the  Mint  of  2000/.  Behind 
these  dumb  machines  stand  youths  who  are  still 
more  dumb,  with  an  intelligent  and  serious  air, 
who  have  indeed  nothing  to  do  but  let  the 
balances  act  for  themselves,  and  feed  them  with 
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blanks.  What  becomes,  however,  of  the  gold 
pieces  which  have  been  separated  into  three 
classes  in  the  three  compartments  of  the  weigh- 
ing machines?  The  light  ones  are  at  once  re- 
jected (yade  retro)  :  they  are  only  fit  for  remelting. 
The  heavy  ones  enjoy  the  right  of  appealing  for 
mercy  ;  they  consequently  pass  through  an  inge- 
nious machine,  which  is  in  the  same  room,  and 
which,  by  means  of  a  file,  removes  the  excess  of 
weight.  It  thus  reduces  a  thousand  blanks  a 
minute.  Lastly,  the  mediums  pursue,  without 
any  alteration,  the  course  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. Still  they  have  one  trial  more  to  go 
through ;  weight  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  blanks 
must  also  utter  a  musical  sound.  They  are 
thrown  one  after  the  other  forcibly  upon  an  iron 
block,  and  the  dumb  ones  are  rejected  and  re- 
turned to  the  melting-pot  the  same  as  the  light 
ones,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  restoring  speech 
to  gold,  but  passing  it  through  the  fire  again. 

The  operations  which  succeed  each  other  from 
this  point  in  passing  from  room  to  room,  all  con- 
verge to  the  same  object,  that  of  preparing  the 
blanks  to  receive  the  legal  stamp.  They  are 
sent  into  the  marking-room,  where  a  fresh 
machine  awaits  them,  intended  to  form  into  a 
rim  the  circular  outline  of  their  flat,  smooth  sur- 
face. This  machine  is  endowed  with  prodigious 
skill  and  activity ;  it  "  spits  out "  six  hundred 
pieces   of  gold   per  minute.     It   receives   them 
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through  a  smooth  mouth,  and,  after  exercising 
the  requisite  pressure,  ejects  them  by  another 
mouth  with  a  projecting  edge,  which  protects  the 
circumference  of  the  future  sovereign.  A  man  or 
a  lad  is  sufficient  to  govern  it. 

From  the  marking-room  the  blanks  travel  into 
the  annealing-room,  where  they  halt  to  be  soft- 
ened. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
previous  state,  they  would  break  the  die  rather 
than  let  themselves  be  even  affected  by  it  or  by 
the  stamping-press.  In  order  to  soften  these 
hard  pieces  they  are  placed  in  rows  inside  a 
clumsy  cast-iron  box,  much  like  the  moulds  which 
English  cooks  employ  to  bake  pies.  These 
moulds,  which  each  contain  2,800  pieces  of  gold, 
are  then  covered  with  clay,  and  introduced  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great  furnaces  which 
run  all  round  the  annealing-room.  In  front  of 
one  of  these  furnaces  I  was  struck  by  the  tall 
imposing  stature  of  a  greybearded  workman  with 
Cyclopean  limbs  and  serious  kindly  face,  who 
directs  the  series  of  operations  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  pickling.  When  one  of 
the  iron  moulds  has  been  heated  in  the  fire  for 
twenty  minutes,  it  is  drawn  out  and  thrown  still 
naming  on  the  floor.  "When  it  has  turned  a  little 
cooler  it  is  opened,  and  the  rouleaux  are  ex- 
tracted, which  no  longer  have  that  beautiful  hue 
of  glistening  sunshine  by  which  the  king  of 
metals  is  recognized.     The  next  task  is  to  bring 
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the  colour  back  ;  this  is  a  grand  affair,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  means  employed  to 
effect  this,  we  must  follow  the  annealed  blanks  to 
the  blanching-room. 

There  is  not  an  English  house,  however  poor 
it  may  be,  in  which  there  is  not  a  washhouse. 
Here  stands,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  copper  fixed  in  brickwork,  under  which 
a  furnace  of  coal  is  lighted.  This  domestic  con- 
struction exactly  resembles  that  in  the  blanching- 
room.  The  burning  blanks  are  first  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  cold  water,  which  softens  them,  then 
into  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  boiling 
water,  which  washes  them  and  restores  them  a 
fine  colour,  and  lastly  into  a  second  cold  bath, 
which  removes  every  trace  of  sulphate  of  copper 
which  might  be  formed  on  the  surface  through  a 
combination  of  the  acid  with  the  alloy.  After 
they  have  been  blanched,  they  are  conveyed  into 
an  adjoining  room  to  be  dried.  The  gold  is  dried 
by  rubbing  and  agitating  in  a  sieve  with  sawdust 
heated  on  a  drying-stove  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  sawdust,  which  must  be  beech  or 
boxwood  (no  other  wood  would  produce  the  same 
effect)  acts  on  the  moist  blanks  like  a  dry  sponge. 
In  order  to  free  them  from  all  damp,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  in  a  copper  cullender,  which 
resembles  to  some  extent  the  perforated  sieves  in 
which  chestnuts  are  roasted.  From  this  point 
the  blanks  are  judged  worthy  to  receive  the  stamp 
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which  will  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  legal 
coins.  They  are  consequently  transported  on 
copper  plates  to  the  coining  or  stamping-room, 
where  they  are  to  be  struck. 

On  entering  this  department,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  be  struck  by  the  grand  sight  offered.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  size  of  the  room,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  architectural  nudity,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Royal  Mint :  I  especially  allude  to  the  im- 
posing and  superb  appearance  of  the  mechanical 
agents.  On  a  stone  foundation,  from  which  stout 
oak  pillars  rise  at  regular  distances  to  the  ceiling, 
stands  a  row  of  eight  colossal  coining-presses. 
Eight  boys,  seated,  and,  as  it  were,  buried  up  to 
the  waist  in  square  holes  or  false  traps  opening 
in  the  interior  of  the  massive  stone  platform 
which  is  covered  with  cast-iron,  throw  sixty 
blanks  at  once,  at  regular  intervals,  into  a  trap  ; 
this  done,  each  machine  works  for  itself  unaided 
by  human  hands.  As  these  self-acting  presses 
move  by  virtue  of  an  invisible  mechanism,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  alive :  the  workmen  even  add 
that  they  speak ;  and  in  fact  they  make  as  much 
noise  as  they  do  work. 

On  the  bed  of  the  press  is  placed  one  of  the 
steel  dies  or  matrices — delicate  works  of  art  en- 
graved within  the  establishment  after  the  original 
design  of  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon.  This  type  has 
been  religiously  reproduced  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne,  and  never 
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varies  :  Queen  Victoria  does  not  grow  old  on  gold 
coins.  At  the  moment  when  the  stamper  falls, 
the  blank  is  closely  held  by  an  inner  spring  in  a 
collar  between  two  dies,  one  placed  above,  the 
other  under  it,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  receive 
at  one  blow  the  impression  on  both  faces  and  the 
edge.  Each  blow  produces  a  sovereign,  and  the 
stamper  deals  from  sixty  to  eighty  blows  a 
minute.  At  the  moment  when  I  visited  the 
coining-room,  there  were  only  two  machines  at 
work.  I  remained  for  about  an  hour  contem- 
plating this  grave  and  ingenious  machinery ; 
7200  sovereigns  were  coined  in  that  time ;  but 
what  would  it  have  been  had  all  the  presses  been 
at  work  in  the  same  room  ? — 28,800  sovereigns, 
that  is  to  say,  a  fortune.  The  sovereign  when 
stamped,  is  at  once  expelled  by  a  spring,  in  the 
machine,  resembling  a  finger,  and  rolls  negli- 
gently, with  the  face  of  the  Queen  on  one  side 
and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  into 
a  copper  dish,  where  it  is  piled  up  pell-mell  with 
its  companions,  for  the  press  continues  to  work 
seriously,  and  at  each  palpitation  of  this  mecha- 
nical life  a  new  drop  of  coined  gold  drops  into 
the  same  reservoir. 

From  time  to  time  these  copper  basins  are 
carried  off  full  to  the  brim  ;  the  sovereigns  are 
collected  and  are  carefully  examined  in  order  to 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Err  are  est 
humanwn,  and  these  machines,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
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cellency  of  the  work,  being  after  all  children  of 
man,  are  at  times  deceived.  There  are  sovereigns 
which  issue  from  the  press  broken  or  badly 
stamped ;  they  are  set  on  one  side,  and  like  men 
who  being  initiated  into  the  ancient  mysteries 
broke  down,  they  are  compelled  to  go  through  all 
the  trials  again,  beginning  with  that  of  fire.  The 
English  gold  coinage  consists  at  the  present  day 
of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  In  some 
London  shops,  you  certainly  still  find  goods 
marked  at  a  guinea ;  but  this  coin  is  not  met 
with  in  reality  anywhere,  save  in  numismatic  col- 
lections and  in  the  shop-windows  of  some  money- 
changers. The  guinea  owed  its  name  to  a  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  it  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  with  the  gold  that  had  just  been  dis- 
covered, in  those  parts.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a 
nominal  coin,  a  myth,  and  we  should  be  surprised 
at  still  finding  it  employed  in  commercial  language, 
if  commerce,  and  more  especially  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions had  not  a  considerable  interest  in  pre- 
serving it.  According  to  universal  custom,  a 
physician  is  paid  a  guinea  per  visit ;  hence  my 
readers  will  comprehend  that  the  doctor  does 
not  like  the  new  monetary  system ;  and  expects 
a  shilling  to  be  added  to  the  pound  in  order  to 
maintain  good  traditions  intact. 

At  the  point  we  have  now  reached  the  gold 
coin  is  made  ;  it  has  only  to  pass  through  an 
examination  before  being  launched  into  the  world. 
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Workmen  or  porters  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  sovereigns,  carry  them,  weigh  them  in  bags, 
each  of  which  contains  701  pounds  sterling.     It 
is  to  these  men  that  a  fortune  is  truly  a  burden. 
The  bags  are  then  opened,  and  two  sovereigns  are 
taken  out  hap-hazard.      One  of  them  is  examined 
by  a  sort  of  council  of  assayers,  the  other  is  kept 
in   a    strong  box   to   undergo  one   day  what  is 
called   the    trial   of    the    pyx.       This    operation 
generally   takes  place  with   great    solemnity  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  on  the  nomination  of  a 
new  Master  of  the  Mint.     Members  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  twelve  jurymen  from  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  are  present.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  or, 
in  his  absence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
is  the   president,  and   this  tribunal   pronounces 
between  the  Eoyal  Mint  and  the  public  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  coinage  of  the  kingdom.     With- 
out waiting  for  the  sittings  of  the  pyx  and  the 
decision  of  a  first  tribunal,  the  sovereigns,  from 
this   time    considered   perfect,   are  most  usually 
consigned  for  a  few  days  to  stone  vaults  with  iron 
gates,  until  the  Bank  of  England  think  proper  to 
come  and  claim  them.      I  was  shown,  during  my 
rounds,  one  of  these  strong  rooms,  in  which  there 
is  at  times  half  a  million  of  sovereigns.      Gold  is 
a  majesty,  and  this  vault   does  not  bear  a  bad 
likeness  to  the  hiding-places  or  cells  of  personal 
safety    which   are    met    with    in   the    old   royal 
castles. 
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Up    to  this   point  we  have  only  turned  our 
attention  to  gold,  which  owes,  partly  at  least,  to 
its  fixed  value  the  honour  of  having  been  selected 
as  the  sole  standard  of  all  English  coins.     Many 
silver  and  copper   coins   are   also   struck  at  the 
Mint  to  be  employed  as  change.     As  the  manu- 
facturing processes  are  the  same,  with  but  slight 
differences,  it  is    unnecessary   to    dwell   on  the 
latter.     Between   them,    however,    there   is    one 
difference  to  which   I  am  bound  to  allude  :  all 
the  operations  relating  to  the  gold  coinage  are 
presented  gratis  to  the  English   public.     Virtu- 
ally, the  first    comer    can   carry  to  the  Mint  a 
certain  weight  of  ingots,  and  he  will  receive  at 
the   expiration  of  a  few  days  exactly  the  same 
weight  and  value  in  the  shape  of  sovereigns.     A 
present  will  even  be  made  him  of  the  alloy  which 
enters  into  the   composition  of  these  coins  ;  all 
the  expenses  of  manufacture  are  paid  by  Govern- 
ment.    Is   the    same    the    case  with  silver    and 
copper  ?     On  the  contrary,  the  Eoyal  Mint  buys 
silver  on  its  own  account  in  the  open  market, 
and  very  recently  this  department  realized  a  large 
profit  for  the  State  by  the  conversion  of  the  old 
and  heavy  copper  coinage  into  a  lighter  bronze 
money.     This  reissue  even  gave  rise,  during  a 
season,  to  minor  trades.     I  remember  seeing  in 
the  City  men  who  were  collecting  the  old  copper 
coinage  in  hand  trucks ;  then  they  conveyed  it 
to  the  Mint,  and  made  a  small  profit  of  two  per 
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cent.  All  the  new  copper  coinage,  moreover,  is 
not  struck  at  the  Eoyal  Mint ;  the  directors  grant 
the  royal  privilege  of  manufacturing  pence  and 
halfpence  to  two  merchants  at  Birmingham,  who 
recently  coined  as  much  as  ten  tons  of  bronze  a 
day.  From  1816  to  1836  the  value  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins  issued  by  the  Mint 
amounted  to  sixty- seven  million  pounds.  For  a 
dozen  years  the  production  of  coin  has  varied 
greatly;  but  in  1853  currency  to  the  value  of 
12,664,425/.  issued  from  the  Eoyal  Mint. 

Such  figures  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  activity 
of  the  machines  and  workmen.  The  latter  have 
kept  up  the  spirit,  and  to  some  extent  the  manners 
of  the  old  English  corporations.  As  a  rule,  the 
son  succeeds  to  his  father's  place.  Some  of  them 
live  within  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  others 
in  town ;  but  they  all  appear  as  it  were  of  kin 
through  family  traits.  Whether  they  live  or  not 
in  those  great  coenobitic  buildings,  in  which  ex- 
istence is  to  some  extent  regulated  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  architecture,  they  take  their  meals 
during  the  day  inside  the  establishment.  After 
their  day's  work,  they  cannot  leave  until  the 
balance  of  the  accounts  is  thoroughly  settled  in 
the  books  of  each  department,  and  they  are 
certain  that  nothing  is  missing.  A  certificate  is 
then  handed  to  each  of  them,  so  that  he  may  pass 
the  line  of  sentries  watching  at  the  Mint  gates. 
No  religious  difference  is  made  among  the  work- 
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men :  all  that  is  asked  of  them  is  skill  and 
honesty  In  the  shops  most  of  them  are  at  piece 
work,  and  earn  good  wages.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  they  are  allowed  to  retire  and 
receive  a  pension.  The  principal  feature  of  their 
character  is  the  species  of  contempt  for  gold  and 
silver  which  familiarity  engenders.  One  of  them, 
talking  about  a  rich  person  in  my  presence,  asked 
how  much  he  was  worth,  to  use  the  English 
phrase.  Some  one  having  answered  five  thousand 
a  year.  "  Nonsense/'  exclaimed  the  working 
coiner,  "we  make  more  than  that  in  a  day." 
There  are  also  many  other  officials,  overseers,  and 
superior  officers,  most  of  whom  reside  in  the 
establishment,  and  bear  titles  which  remind  us 
of  the  old  guilds  and  corporations  of  workmen. 

I  left  the  Royal  Mint  with  my  head  full  of 
visions  of  gold ;  and  I  found  myself  on  Tower 
Hill,  where  the  sharp  autumn  breeze  was  scatter- 
ing the  last  leaves  from  a  row  of  trees,  and 
whirling  them  under  my  feet.  As  in  the  old 
mediaeval  legends,  in  which  the  Fiend  so  often 
performs  the  character  of  a  coiner,  the  sovereigns 
appeared  to  be  changed  into  dead  leaves. 

The  gold  which  left  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  shape  of  ingots  or  bullion  returns  thither  in 
the  form  of  sovereigns  in  a  vehicle  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  that  department.  We 
must  follow  it  there  if  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  monetary  circulation  of  England. 
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It  would  be  of  no  avail  for  gold  and  silver  to 
abound  in  a  country,  unless  a  system  existed  for 
making  them  circulate.  The  English  designate 
by  the  general  name  of  banking  the  organization 
of  the  means  which  make  metallic  wealth  fructify 
by  distributing  it.  This  organization  is  not  very 
old.  On  seeing  the  extent  of  the  financial  and 
commercial  operations  of  Great  Britain,  its  mag- 
nificent credit  institutions,  and  the  degree  of 
progress  to  which  the  English  have  raised  the 
science  of  money,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  germ  of  all  these  developments  goes  back 
as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  nation  itself.  Still  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  sense  of 
business  constitutes  to  some  extent  among  the 
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English  an  acquired  sense,  and  the  history  of 
their  social  greatness  only  dates  from  the  17th 
century.  In  the  middle  ages  England  was  martial 
and  slightly  agricultural,  like  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  We  must  come  to  Cromwell  in  order 
to  find  in  the  famous  Navigation  Act  an  exten- 
sive commercial  system.  Everywhere  trade  has 
been  the  precursor  of  banks ;  in  this  branch, 
Great  Britain  was  outstripped  by  other  nations, 
whose  wealth  she  was  one  day  destined  to  efface. 
A  bank  was  founded  at  Venice  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  Others  existed  at  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg, and  Genoa,  at  a  time  when  nothing  had 
been  created  in  London  resembling  the  celebrated 
establishment  whose  history  has  been  so  in- 
timately connected  for  two  centuries  with  that  of 
England  herself. 

The  first  who  carried  on  a  trade  in  money  in 
England  were  the  Jews.  Bankers  by  instinct,  if 
not  by  science  and  system,  they  had  to  contend 
with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  a  period  when 
lending  at  interest  was  regarded  as  usury.*     My 

*  In  addition  to  the  edict  of  Edward  the  Confessor  prohibiting 
lending  on  interest,  there  were  other  obstacles  which  opposed  the 
development  of  pecuniary  transactions  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
Laws  existed  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exportation  of 
English  currency.  Changing  it,  even  in  the  country,  for  foreign 
money  was  regarded  as  an  exclusively  royal  privilege — one  of  the 
gems  of  the  crown.  In  a  narrow  street,  now  called  Old  Change, 
was  kept  at  that  time  the  office  of  the  King's  Exchange,  whither 
all  those  proceeded  who  wished  to  obtain  English  gold  and  silver 
lor  foreign  coins,  and  vice  versa. 
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readers  are  aware  how  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  after  being  persecuted  for  a  long 
time  bv  the  Christians.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  century  the  Jews  were  followed  by  the 
Lombards  (the  name  given  at  that  time  to  traders 
who  came  from  Genoa,  Lucca,  Venice,  and 
Florence).  The  latter  established  themselves  in 
London  in  a  street  which  bears  to  the  present  day 
the  name  of  Lombard  Street.  How  is  it  that  this 
same  street  is  occupied  nearly  entirely  by  bankers  ? 
Doubtless  by  virtue  of  that  mysterious  law  of 
succession  in  consequence  of  which  Christian 
chapels  were  built  by  preference  in  cities  on  the 
ruins  of  pagan  temples,  and  Protestant  churches 
on  the  remains  of  Catholic  churches.  Might  we 
not  say  that  spots  once  consecrated  by  a  social 
necessity  throw  out  shoots  which  cling  round  and 
attach  institutions  of  the  same  nature,  although 
entirely  renovated  ?  The  Lombards  introduced 
bills  of  exchange  into  England  ;  they  lent  money 
for  a  term,  and  demanded  twenty  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

At  a  later  date,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  they 
were  supplanted  by  the  goldsmiths,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  selling  plate,  rushed  into  specula- 
tions owing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  worth 
while  recalling.  It  had  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  custom  with  English  merchants  to 
deposit  their  money  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
there  at  least  it  must  be  in  greater  safety  than  in 
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the  houses,  for  it  was  inside  the  stout  walls, 
posterns,  and  moats  of  a  citadel  which  was  re- 
garded as  impregnable.  All  these  precautions 
were,  however,  foiled  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  not  at  all  foreseen.  The  King  of  England 
had  on  several  occasions  contracted  loans ;  but 
Charles  I.  (doubtless  considering  that  what  is 
worth  borrowing  is  worth  taking)  laid  hands  in 
1640  on  the  wealth  entrusted  to  the  Tower. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  impression  left  on 
minds  by  this  strange  mode  of  acting.  The 
reputation  of  the  Tower  of  London  was  for  ever 
lost  as  a  place  of  pecuniary  security,  and  from 
this  day  the  merchants  resolved  to  keep  their 
money  under  lock  and  key  at  home.  The  civil 
wars  broke  out,  and  with  them  fresh  dangers. 
The  masters  were  more  than  once  robbed  by  their 
servants  and  clerks,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
political  troubles,  found  means  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  London 
goldsmiths,  who  already  formed  a  rich  and 
powerful  corporation,  formed  the  notion  of  taking 
advantage  of  events  to  open  deposit  banks.  They 
received  money  from  traders  and  gentlemen  who 
did  not  consider  it  any  longer  safe  in  their 
country  houses  or  mansions,  paid  a  small  interest 
in  some  cases,  and  then  lent  out  their  money  at 
a  higher  rate  to  well  known  persons  whose 
fortune  was  temporarily  embarrassed.  They 
gradually  extended  the  circle  of  their  financial 
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operations,  discounted  bills  to  order,  collected 
rents,  and  delivered  in  exchange  for  money  de- 
posited in  their  hands  receipts  known  by  the 
name  of  goldsmith's  notes,  which  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand.  Who  does  not  see  in  this  the 
origin  of  bank-notes  ? 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  two  trades  of 
goldsmith  and  banker  had  been  merged  in  the 
same  man ;  but  the  law  of  progress  was  destined 
to  separate  them  ere  long.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Restoration  Francis  Child,  who  had 
been  an  apprentice  in  the  shop  of  William 
Wheeler,  goldsmith  and  banker,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  separated  one  trade  from  the 
other  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
founded  the  first  banking-house  opened  in  London. 
As  if  to  indicate  the  connecting  link  between  two 
trades  which  had  so  long  been  united,  this  house 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  goldsmith's  shop, 
and  retained  the  original  sign.*  Other  "  new 
fashionable  bankers,"  like  Hoare  and  Snow,  fol- 
lowed the  example  given  by  Francis  Child,  and 
about  1665  a  bank  of  credit  was  opened  in 
London  for  commerce  and  trade,  which,  however, 
met  with  but  slight  success. 

England  up  to  this  period  did  not  possess  a 
national  bank.     The  want  of  such  an  establish- 

*  This  sign  may  still  be  seen  in  Child's  Bank,  Temple  Bar,  and 
represents  a  sunflower  turning  to  the  sun,  with  the  motto,  "  So 
my  soul." 
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ment  was  certainly  felt  during  the  Ee volution  of 
1688.  There  are  latent  sources  for  nations  as 
for  individuals  which  burst  forth  at  a  moment  of 
their  history  in  consequence  of  certain  social 
shocks.  It  is  thus  that  the  genius  of  business 
and  the  spirit  of  commerce  were  aroused  in 
England.  What  immense  developments  followed 
the  Revolution  to  which  the  credit  institutions 
owe  their  burst  into  life  ?  There  soon  emerged 
from  the  crowd  a  man  whose  brain  swarmed  with 
ideas,  to  use  the  English  expression.  His  name 
was  William  Paterson,  and  he  was  a  native  of 
Dumfriesshire.  He  studied  to  join  the  church, 
and  while  still  quite  young  visited  the  West 
India  Islands  "  under  the  pretext "  of  converting 
the  savages.  I  employ  the  words  "under  the 
pretext,"  because  it  seems  that  instead  of  occupy- 
ing himself  with  his  evangelical  mission,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  expeditions  of  the  bucca- 
neers, either  as  a  spectator,  or  as  a  daring  com- 
panion of  their  adventures.  He  returned  to 
England  with  his  imagination  exalted  by  the 
great  scenes  of  nature,  and  his  head  full  of 
financial  inventions.  In  concert  with  his  friend 
Godfrey,  he  created  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  met  with  a  very  lively  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  goldsmiths,  bankers,  usurers, 
and  a  few  Tories,  but  which  was  nevertheless 
registered  by  a  royal  charter  of  July  27th, 
1694. 
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History  offers  no  explanation  of  the  motives 
which  at  that  time  induced  the  Tories  to  resist ; 
but  is  it  not  easy  to  guess  them  ?  The  old  noble 
families  saw  with  some  degree  of  displeasure  a 
new  power — the  power  of  money — being  con- 
stituted by  their  side.  There  was  no  lack  of 
arguments  in  such  a  case  to  cover  menaced 
interests  or  alarmed  ambition  j  hence  William 
Paterson  required  a  rare  energy  to  triumph  over 
such  obstacles.  Still  he  was  a  bank  director  only 
for  a  year.  Must  we  conclude  from  this  that, 
after  taking  advantage  of  his  idea,  means  were 
found  to  evict  him  from  the  post  which  he  had  so 
fairly  gained  ?  On  this  point  opinions  are  di- 
vided ;  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  Paterson  was 
one  of  those  men  of  business  who  are  called 
"  chimerical  minds."  Such  minds,  though  often 
useful  and  fertile,  have  more  than  once  given  birth 
to  ungrateful  children;  hence  we  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  this  reproach  of  ingratitude ; 
for  minds  of  this  stamp,  while  excellent  to  start  a 
work,  do  not  always  prove  equally  suited  to 
conduct  it. 

I  require  no  other  proof  of  William  Paterson's 
tendencies  to  utopianism,  than  his  unfortunate 
and  celebrated  expedition  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  the  Darien  scheme.  During  the  first 
voyage  he  had  made  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
stories  of  the  buccaneers  and  the  savages  had 
enabled  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  gold  and  dia- 
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mond  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  hence 
came  a  fixed  dream,  which  he  pursued  with  a  fatal 
obstinacy.  What  was  this  dream  ?  It  was,  in 
addition  to  skimming  the  riches  of  the  country 
and  colonizing  central  America,  the  opening  of  a 
passage  to  the  southern  seas  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  and  Panama.  If  this  passage  does  not 
exist,  we  may  say  that  nature  has  tried  to  make 
it,  so  greatly  have  the  waters  gnawn  at  and  re- 
duced the  tongue  of  land  which  connects  the  two 
American  continents.  Despairing  of  success,  na- 
ture seemed  to  have  left  to  human  industry  the 
task  of  forcing  a  barrier  already  so  reduced.  .  So 
thought  William  Paterson.  Saying  to  himself 
that  this  Isthmus  was  the  key  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  whole  world,  he  enthusiasti- 
cally regarded  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  opening  a  route  communicating  with  the 
Indian  Seas  and  the  rich  islands  of  Asia.  He 
had  also  assured  himself  that  there  existed  in  this 
direction  a  certain  extent  of  land  on  which  neither 
the  Spaniards  nor  any  other  European  nation  had 
been  able  to  establish  themselves,  as  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  tribe  of  independent  Indians.  It  was 
at  this  point,  the  mouth  of  the  River  Darien, 
between  Portobello  and  Carthagena,  that  he 
intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  colony. 

So  long  as  William  Paterson  lived  in  obscurity, 
without  friends  and  resources,  he  contented  him- 
self with  brooding  over  his  plan  in  silence  ;  but 
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the  creation  of  the  Bank  of  England  having 
obtained  him  position  and  renown,  emboldened 
him  to  speak  abont  the  straits  of  Darien,  the  gold 
mines  and  the  bond  of  union,  which  might 
be  formed  between  the  two  seas.  The  way, 
however,  in  which  his  communications  were 
received,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  encourage  him. 
At  London,  in  Holland,  at  Hamburg,  at  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  only  met 
with  indifference  and  coldness  for  the  projected 
enterprise.  What  country  was  destined  to  become 
impassioned  for  this  Eldorado  ?  Suspicious  and 
positive  Scotland.  It  was  with  a  species  of  frenzy 
that  the  Scotch,  both  male  and  female,  rushed  in 
crowds  to  subscribe  to  the  Darien  Company. 
Almost  momentarily  400,000/.  were  collected  at 
a  period  when  the  currency  of  Scotland  did  not 
exceed  800.000/.  It  was  therefore  one  half  of  the 
public  fortune  which  was  about  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  chances  of  the  waves. 

The  expedition  left  the  port  of  Leith  on  July 
26th,  1698  :  it  was  composed  of  1200  persons,  on 
board  four  stout  ships,  and  led  by  Paterson  him- 
self. It;  reached  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus  in 
two  months,  having  only  lost  fifteen  men  on 
the  passage.  But  instead  of  the  countless 
treasures  the  adventurers  expected  to  discover, 
they  only  found  disease,  famine,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  saw  with  a  jealous  eye  a  rival 
colony  established  by  their  side.     As  if  it  was  not 
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sufficient  to  have  to  contend  with  the  desert,  a 
climate  destructive  to  northerners,  and  natural 
enemies,  the  emigrants  were  also  exposed  to  the 
hostilities  of  the  English  Government,  which 
pursued  them  even  across  the  ocean.  The  famous 
East  India  Company  had  been  greatly  incensed  at 
the  formation  of  a  scheme  which  threatened  its 
monopoly,  and  had  employed  its  influence  and  its 
numerous  and  powerful  friends  to  turn  the  heart 
of  William  III.  against  the  Darien  expedition. 
The  Scotch,  after  receiving  no  news  for  eight 
months,  sent  a  second  expedition  of  1300  men 
to  reinforce  the  first.  The  passage  was  a  bad 
one,  one  vessel  was  lost  in  a  tempest,  and  a  great 
number  of  emigrants  died  on  board  the  other 
ships ;  those  who  survived,  exhausted  and  dis- 
persed, only  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  death 
agony  of  their  brethren  who  had  preceded  them. 
Though  assailed  by  every  misfortune  simulta- 
neously, the  Scotch  colonists  held  their  ground 
firmly  to  the  last  moment.  Their  fate  moved  the 
pity  of  even  their  enemies ;  of  all  who  had  set 
out,  only  thirty  saw  the  port  of  Leith  again ;  and 
on  starting  they  less  resembled  men  than  shadows 
and  skeletons  :  they  hardly  had  the  strength  to 
weigh  anchor.  Among  these  miserable  men  was 
William  Paterson.  This  disastrous  expedition 
left  crushing  recollections  in  Scotland  which  time 
has  not  effaced ;  and  legendary  lore  has  even 
added  a   feeling  of  the  marvellous  to  a  national 
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calamity.  It  is  a  tradition  among  the  peasants  of 
Koxburgb shire,  that  on  one  night — a  fatal  night, 
on  which  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Torwoodlee  died 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — all  the  castle  bells 
began  ringing  the  death  knell,  pealed  by  invisible 
hands.  After  such  a  catastrophe,  I  greatly  fear 
that  in  countries  where  the  value  of  men  and  en- 
terprises is  only  judged  by  their  success,  the  me- 
mory of  William  Paterson  has  been  for  ever  ob- 
scured ;  but  among  the  English,  where  merit  and 
misfortune  are  both  appreciated,  the  founder  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
still  enjoys  a  reputation  which  has  resisted  the 
reverses  of  fortune. 

.  The  rising  bank,  first  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  at  first  installed  in  Mercers'  Hall,  where 
it  only  remained  a  few  months,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Grocers'  Hall,  where  it  occupied 
one  large  room.  In  this  hall  directors,  secreta- 
ries, and  clerks  worked  together,  seated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rank  they  held  in  the  administrative 
hierarchy.  The  beginning  was  obscure  and  labo- 
rious. Although  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  so  restricted  at  that  time,  this  esta- 
blishment from  the  beginning  exercised  an  influ- 
ence over  the  commerce  and  political  life  of  the 
country.  It  brought  down  the  rate  of  interest, 
increased  the  currency  circulation,  and  above  all 
drew  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  extortioners. 

R 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  tbe  English  Go- 
vernment up  to  1694  was  at  the  mercy  of  lenders. 
"With  time  and  the  growing  embarrassment  of  the 
Treasury,  royal  loans  had  even  become  very  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate.  The  kings  were  obliged  to  send 
their  agents  into  the  City,  and  especially  to 
Exchange  Alley,  to  beg  money.  Beg  is  the 
right  word  ;  for  the  proud  Henry  VIII.  himself 
implored  it  as  a  matter  of  great  grace.  Who  can 
feel  surprised  at  this  odd  state  of  affairs  ?  An 
absolute  king  can  attack  the  aristocracy  with  fire 
and  sword,  send  barons  and  bishops  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  abolish  abbeys  ;  but  'ware  money  ! 
Imprisoning  the  merchants  would  have  resulted 
in  drying  up  the  sources  of  the  public  wealth. 
The  most  absolute  sovereigns  were,  therefore,  re- 
duced to  court  the  mysterious  power  of  gold, 
which  withdraws  and  contracts  under  violence. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  must  be  considered  a  great 
social  fact.  At  a  time  when  the  English  nation 
was  beginning  to  be  constituted  on  principles  of 
liberty,  it  served  as  a  link  between  the  people  and 
the  Government :  on  one  side,  it  resuscitated  the 
confidence  of  capitalists ;  on  the  other,  it  raised 
the  dignity  of  the  State.  Is  it  necessary  to  add 
that  it  contributed  from  this  time  in  developing 
on  a  grand  scale  the  power  of  the  commercial 
element  ?  The  importance  of  the  City  merchants 
in  the  economy  of  English  society  is  not  suffi- 
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ciently  known.  There  are  other  and  higher 
bodies  which  make  a  greater  display ;  but  there 
is  not  one  which  exerts  a  more  real  influence  over 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  All  great  enter- 
prises require  money,  and  the  City  merchants  hold 
the  strings  of  the  State  purse.  These  results 
were  developed  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Wil- 
liam Paterson :  the  Bank  was  scarce  established 
ere  it  aided  in  the  success  of  the  campaign  of 
1695.  It  was,  however,  decreed  that  the  two 
men  who  had  produced  this  considerable  result, 
should  meet  with  an  unhappy  end.  Godfrey,  the 
zealous  coadjutor  of  Paterson,  undertook  the 
perilous  task  of  conveying  money  to  William 
III.,  who  at  the  time  was  besieging  Namur ;  but 
while  he  was  conversing  with  the  king  in  the 
trenches,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  since  that  period 
gone  through  various  fortunes,  some  of  which 
have  been  stormy  enough,  while  increasing  its 
services  and  importance  with  every  year.  The 
privileges  of  the  company,  which  were  at  first 
limited  to  eleven  years,  were  afterwards  re- 
newed and  extended  several  times  by  acts  of 
Parliament.  It  is  true  that  every  new  lease,  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
State  to  contract  fresh  loans  or  obtain  money 
under  various  forms.  The  Bank  thus  obtained 
permission  to  live.  Once  established  as  an  insti- 
tution,  it   marked   by    more   than   one   curious 
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episode  its  influence  on  the  development  of 
public  affairs.  We  will  not,  however,  dwell 
at  any  great  length  on  the  past  history  of 
the  Bank,  for  it  is  its  present  state  that  most 
interests  us. 

There  is  not  throughout  London  a  livelier  main 
artery  than  that  which  leads  from  the  Strand  to 
the  Mansion  House.  The  foreigner  who  is 
curious  to  observe  the  physiognomy  of  this 
tumultuous  route  will  do  well  to  mount  the  roof 
of  an  omnibus.  In  proportion  as  he  approaches 
the  heart  of  the  city  he  will  notice  the  forest  of 
men  grow  more  dense — a  moving  wood  like  that 
of  Birnam  in  "  Macbeth."  1  purposely  say  men, 
for  on  approaching  the  City  the  number  of  women 
is  perceptibly  diminished,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  one  class  of  women  attracted  by  the  flash- 
ing of  gold,  like  moths  by  a  candle.  We  may 
also  say  that  the  faces  change  their  character : 
the  passers-by  are  distinguished  in  Cheapside  by 
a  rapid  busy  gait,  a  serious  air,  and  that  restless- 
ness which  accompanies  the  fruition  of  great 
negotiations.  One  step  further  and  you  really 
find  yourself  in  the  centre  of  the  world  of  money. 
If  you  turn  your  back  to  the  Mansion  House, 
you  have  on  your  right  the  Exchange  and  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  while  facing  you  is  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  latter  building  has  been  composed  of  shreds 
and  patches ;  but  a  skilful  hand  has  undertaken 
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to  connect  the  parts  built  at  different  epochs,  and 
imprint  upon  them  a  character  of  architectural 
unity.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  Threadneedle 
Street  in  1732,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
the  house  and  gardens  of  Sir  John  Houblon,  the 
first  governor  of  the  Bank.  In  1732  the  build- 
ing, which  was  the  work  of  the  architect  George 
Sampson,  was  finished.  It  was  a  very  small 
building,  which  was  scarce  noticed  by  passers-by, 
as  it  was  masked  by  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks 
church,  taverns,  and  some  twenty  houses.  We 
can  form  an  idea  of  what  the  original  building 
was  by  visiting  the  Pay-hall,  which  is  now  facing 
the  principal  entry,  and  at  one  end  of  which  the 
statue  of  William  III.  may  be  seen.  This  hall, 
whose  architecture  has  been  remodelled,  formerly 
represented  nearly  the  entire  Bank.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  that  is  to  say  from 
1770  to  1773,  the  edifice,  which  was  constantly 
growing,  had  already  devoured  a  church  and  a 
whole  parish.  Of  this  second  series  of  works 
several  traces  are  visible  at  the  present  day,  in 
wings  added  to  the  main  building  by  Eobert 
Taylor,  and  an  elegant  parterre  with  two  tall 
trees,  grass-plots  and  a  fountain.  This  parterre, 
which  spreads  around  freshness  and  verdure  is  in 
one  of  the  Bank  courtyards,  was  formerly  the 
graveyard  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  and  the 
law  prevented  any  building  being  raised  on  con- 
secrated ground.    It  was  the  dead,  therefore,  who 
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made   the   public    a    present   of    this    pleasure- 
garden. 

In  1788  Sir  John  Soane,  having  been  appointed 
Bank  architect,  rebuilt  various  parts  of  the  edifice, 
and  gave  it  the  general  character  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day.     I  saw  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Alfred    Latham,  who   is   now   governor,  an  ex- 
cellent  painting  by  that  clever   artist  Marlow, 
representing  the  Bank  of  England  as  it  was  in 
1802.     The  old  Royal  Exchange  then  advanced 
at   right   angles     upon    the    square    where    the 
Wellington  statue  now  stands,  and  its  tower  or 
belfry,  surmounted  by  an  iron  weathercock,  occu- 
pies the  background.     This  Exchange  was  burnt 
down  in  1838,  and  was  followed  in  1842  by  a 
building  that  affects  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple. 
As  for  the  Bank,  it  has  changed  but  little  since 
that  time.  In  1848,  however,  Mr.  C.  B.  Cockerell, 
the  successor  of  Sir  John  Soane,  gave  a  greater 
relief  to  the  facade,  and  introduced  some  useful 
changes  in  the  ordonnance  of  the  edifice.     At 
the  present  day  this   edifice,  or,   to  speak  more 
correctly,  this  collection  of  edifices,  contains  ex- 
ternally and   internally  columns    of  every  order 
of  architecture.     An  imitation  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  at  Tivoli  j  a  portico  designed  on  the  model 
of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  and  stone 
allegories,    one    of    which,    executed   by   Banks, 
represents  the   Thames  and  the  Ganges.     This 
mixture  of  all  the  classic  styles,  applied  to  a  great 
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business  centre,  doubtless  causes  more  than  one 
objection  to  be  raised.  The  general  appearance, 
however,  is  not  the  less  imposing,  and  this 
association  of  ideas,  strange  though  it  be,  seems 
moreover  inspired  by  the  very  nature  of  the  spot. 
In  1805  a  Roman  mosaic  pavement,  since  trans- 
ported to  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered 
underground  among  ruins .  Everything  announces , 
in  fact,  that  this  part  of  the  town  was  formerly 
the  head-quarters  of  the  foreign  occupation,  or,  in 
a  word,  Eoman  London.  Another  power  from 
that  of  the  sword  has  followed  on  the  same  spot 
the  dominion  of  the  old  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
Bank  is  now  the  Capitol  of  England. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not 
reside,  however,  in  the  Babylonian  edifice,  whose 
gradual  development  only  displays  the  ever- 
increasing  extent  of  the  financial  transactions. 
It  represents  at  the  present  day  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  riches  existing  in  the  world. 
Its  influence  is  felt  on  all  the  markets  of  Europe, 
and  there  are  no  great  enterprises  in  the  most 
remote  countries  where  it  is  not  to  some  extent 
present  through  its  intervention  and  capital. 
Eichard  Cobden  relates  how,  when  travelling  in 
Turkey  and  Greece  about  the  year  1837,  he  saw 
at  the  little  island  of  Syra  Greek  merchants, 
telescope  in  hand,  watching  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  would 
bring  them  news  from  the   Bank   of  England. 
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Such  an  institution  represents,  as  it  were,  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  system 
among  a  mercantile  people,  or,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  the  fundamental  plank  of  the  ship  called 
Great  Britain. 

Although  the  mass  of  business  dealt  with  in 
this  vast  establishment  is  so  enormous,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  depart- 
ment for  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  Sir  E.  Peel's  bill  of  1844. 
The  Bank  of  England  also  pays  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  and  this  service  has  given  rise 
to  another  administrative  branch — the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  Lastly,  it  is  the 
government  cashier,  the  banker  of  bankers;  it 
discounts  bills,  and  receives  deposits  of  money  or 
precious  merchandize.  This  third  branch  of 
business  is  represented  by  a  third  department — 
public  and  private  banking.  Such  are  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  action  we  must  visit  if  we  wish 
to  know  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  entire 
extent  and  diversity  of  its  vast  operations. 
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The  issue  department  of  bank-notes  embraces 
several  detached  rooms,  which  are,  however,  con- 
nected together  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
duties,  like  the  organs  of  the  same  system  in 
animal  life.  One  of  the  most  extensive  branches 
is  the  printing-office  with  all  its  dependencies. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  though,  that  only  bank- 
notes are  printed  there :  all  the  large  account- 
books  employed  in  the  Bank — and  the  consump- 
tion is  enormous — are  prepared  and  bound  in  this 
part  of  the  establishment.  Like  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Bank,  the  printing-office  is 
watched  over  by  two  persons,  the  superintendent 
and  his    deputy;  the   latter  undertakes   all  the 
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duties  of  the  former  when  necessary.  There  are 
also  about  one  hundred  workmen,  men  and  boys, 
without  counting  a  few  women.  The  greatest 
amount  of  the  work  is  performed,  however,  by 
steam-engines,  which  have  the  sense  of  many 
men.  They  rule,  cut,  and  print  thousands  of 
sheets  of  paper  with  a  dexterity  which  is  almost 
fabulous.  One  of  the  most  curious  has  a  round 
black  head,  which  seems  to  emerge  from  the  wall, 
and  sinks  and  rises  every  moment  like  the  head 
of  a  Chinese  joss.  It  appears  to  have  a  strange 
and  platonic  love  for  paper,  for  at  each  movement 
it  kisses  one  of  the  upper  corners  of  the  sheet, 
and  each  of  these  kisses  leaves  an  indelible  mark. 
These  marks  are  figures  intended  to  number  the 
pages  of  the  transfer  book  of  stocks,  so  that  no 
hand,  however  clever  it  may  be,  can  tear  out  a 
sheet  with  impunity. 

However  interesting  may  be  the  series  of  ope- 
rations performed  by  an  army  of  wheels  and  pis- 
tons, who  does  not  wish  to  reach  the  printing- 
office  of  bank-notes  ?  For  this  purpose  we  must 
ascend  a  narrow  winding  flight  of  stairs  like  those 
of  a  donjon ;  on  the  way  we  pass  through  iron 
gates  and  doors  that  open  and  shut  with  a  snarl- 
ing of  bolts j  everything  announces  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  presence  of  a  prisoner  or  of  a 
sovereign,  for  both  require  to  be  guarded.  These 
measures  of  prudence  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
have  been  deemed  necessary  5  at  regular  distances 
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are  rows  of  light  leathern  buckets  on  which  we  read 
the  words  Bank  of  England,  and  perpendicular  iron 
pipes,  enveloped  in  straw  and  covered  with  coarse 
sacking  to  defend  them  from  freezing  during  win- 
ter. These  pipes  are  fed  by  a  reservoir  which  occu- 
pies the  roof  of  the  building,  and  is  filled  by  an 
artesian  well  dug  in  the  interior  of  the  Bank.  Such 
precautions  have  evidently  been  taken  against 
fire.  After  going  up  one  or  two  storeys,  we  at 
length  enter  a  room  with  an  iron  floor  and  walls 
lined  with  wooden  cupboards,  in  which  the  bank- 
note paper  store  is  kept.  Such  is  the  majesty  in 
favour  of  whom  this  part  of  the  building  has 
been  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  paper  is  manufactured  at  the  Laverstoke 
mills,  in  Hampshire,  by  Mr.  Portal,  who  has  held 
for  many  years  the  privilege  of  supplying  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  paper,  of  a  creamy  colour 
and  with  a  contexture  which  is  recognized  through 
a  mere  crumpling  by  practised  fingers,  is  most 
usually  encrusted  with  characters  impressed  on 
the  thickness  of  the  pulp,  which  the  English  call 
the  watermark.  On  reaching  the  bank-note  paper 
store,  it  is  arranged  in  the  cupboards  in  packets 
of  five  hundred  sheets,  each  sheet  representing 
longways  the  surface  of  two  notes.  It  remains 
in  this  store  for  several  months,  until  the  time 
arrives  to  put  it  under  the  press.  This  time  is 
determined  by  the  orders  of  the  chief  cashier  of 
the  Bank,  who  writes  to  the  head  of  the  printing- 
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office  to  regulate  the  number  of  the  issue.  With 
this  begins  the  series  of  operations  which  will 
transform  a  sheet  of  white  paper  into  a  legal 
tender. 

The  bank-notes  are  twice  printed,  the  first  time 
in  skeleton,  that  is  to  say,  without  date,  number, 
or  signature,  and  next  in  a  perfect  state.     Let  us 
enter  the  room  where  the  virgin  paper  receives 
under  the  press  the  first  form  of  what  the  English 
call  a  promissory-note.     This  is  a  large  printing- 
room,  lighted  by  tall  windows,  in  which  stand 
iron  machines  moved  by  the   invisible  force  of 
steam.     Each  of  these  machines  can  print  3000 
notes  an  hour,  and  as  there  are  three  machines  at 
work,  an  average  number   of  30,000  to  40,000 
embryonic  bank-notes  can  issue  from  the  press  in 
one  day.     To  the  latter  is  attached  a  species  of 
dial  with  a  hand,  which,  instead  of  marking  the 
minutes,    states  the  ever  increasing  number   of 
bank-notes  pulled,  and  thus  defies  any  idea  of  lar- 
ceny.    Each  machine  is  served  by  four  lads  and 
a  workman  j  the  men  earn  21,  the  boys  6s.  per 
week ;    but  when  the  latter   have  attained   the 
age  of  fifteen  they  are  placed  by  the   Bank  in 
houses  of  business  or  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
I  saw  one  who,  having  lost  an  arm  in  the  service 
of  the    establishment,   is   now    employed  in  the 
offices.     Is  it  not,  moreover,  curious  to  see  the 
apparent  signs  of  public  wealth  growing  as  it 
were  under  these  poor  and  innocent  hands  ?    The 
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skeletons  of  the  notes  are  printed  in  pairs  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper :  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  copper-plate. 

These  plates  are  not  engraved,  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  taille  douce;  one  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  that  process  would  be  to  render  the 
printing  too  slow.  All  the  pieces  which  compose 
the  characteristic  features  of  a  bank-note  are,  on 
the  contrary,  secured  to  one  another  by  a  gal- 
vano-plastic  system,  and  stand  out  in  vigorous 
relief  on  the  plate.  Each  of  these  copper-plates 
is  manufactured  inside  the  Bank  by  one  person, 
and  in  a  retired  room,  which  resembles  slightly 
a  chemist's  laboratory.  They  are  all  formed 
after  a  type,  an  original  model  which  is  never 
used,  but  kept  with  great  care  in  order  to  repro- 
duce it  intact  from  generation  to  generation. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  details  in  an  Eng- 
lish bank-note  is  the  vignette  or  medallion  exe- 
cuted by  the  celebrated  artist  Maclise,  and  repre- 
senting a  maiden  with  a  shield,  a  trident,  and  a 
beehive,  which  may  be  taken  either  for  a  figure 
of  the  Queen  or  for  the  myth  of  Britannia.  In 
this  same  rather  mysterious  room,  I  saw  old  worn- 
out  plates,  laid  aside,  which  in  their  time  had 
produced  millions  of  notes,  resembling  to  some 
extent  those  men  who,  after  imprinting  a  value 
on  events  and  certain  acts  of  life,  fall  for  the 
future  into  oblivion  and  obscurity.  The  skeletons 
of  bank-notes,    after  they  have  issued  the   first 
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time  from  under  the  press,  are  left  at  rest  for 
some  time,  until  a  second  order  from  the  chief 
cashier  informs  the  overseer  of  the  number  of 
notes  which  must  be  finished  in  order  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  Bank. 

Finishing  bank-notes  is,  as  will  be  guessed, 
adding  to  them  the  date,  number,  and  signa- 
ture,* which  constitute  in  trade  the  principal 
elements  of  a  binding  promise.  This  second  ope- 
ration takes  place  in  another  printing-room. 
Here  the  notes  already  charged  with  certain 
characters  and  designs  more  or  less  emblematical, 
pass  through  a  new  series  of  presses,  or  stamping- 
machines,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Oldham.  The 
latter,  not  satisfied  with  printing  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  notes,  perform  at  the  same  time  the 
character  of  compositors.  Each  time  that  a  note  is 
numbered,  a  steel  spring,  a  real  finger,  acts  inside 
the  machine  and  substitutes  a  fresh  figure  for  the 
one  which  has  just  been  used  in  marking  a  note. 
The  two  first  letters  and  the  number  of  the 
series  form  the  essential  parts  of  a  bank-note,  and 
so  long  as  they  survive,  the  note  is  not  destroyed. 
Even  in  the  event  of  one  of  these  precious  pieces 
of  paper  entirely  disappearing,  the  person  who 
has  retained  its  number  in  his  memory  or  in 
wrriting  can  go  to  the  Bank  ;  there  a  book  is  con- 

*  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  signed  according  to 
their  value  by  three  different  names :  one  for  bank-notes  of  bl.  and 
10Z.,  two  for  notes  of  20Z.,  50Z.,  and  100/.,  and  three  for  1000Z. 
notes. 
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suited,  which  was  shown  me,  and  which  contains 
as  it  were  the  exact  description  of  every  note  pro- 
duced in  the  printing-office.  If  the  result  of  the 
investigation  be  favourable  to  the  claimant,  he 
receives  another  note,  after  proving  his  personal 
solvency,  in  the  event  of  the  note  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  turning  up  again  some  day. 

The  notes,  from  this  moment  invested  with  all 
the  signs  of  a  legal  value,  now  pass  into  an  office 
where  they  are  examined ;  if,  after  this  verifica- 
tion, they  are  allowed  to  be  faultless,  they  are 
arranged  in  packets  of  five  hundred  and  sent  off 
straight  to  the  treasury.  This  room,  which  is 
quite  detached  from  the  printing-office,  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  is  filled  through  its  entire  length 
with  safes  or  handsome  iron  cupboards.  In  the 
latter  there  are  bank-notes  and  gold.  At  this 
stage  we  must  ask,  what  is  the  guarantee  for  the 
bank-notes  which  fly  off  in  thousands  from  the 
press  ?  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  only  had 
paper  before  our  eyes,  and  science,  in  spite  of  its 
admirable  services,  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
secret  of  imparting  a  value  to  a  white  piece  of 
paper  by  the  impression  of  a  few  signs.  What 
then  do  these  pieces  of  paper  represent,  which  are 
accepted  by  everybody  as  money  ?  To  answer 
such  a  question,  we  must  go  back  to  1844,  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  financial  annals  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  that  year,  a  great  statesman  and  great  poli- 
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tical  economist,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  struck  by  the 
abuses  wbich  had  attached  so  long  to  the  indefi- 
nite issue  of  bank-notes,  brought  forward  the 
famous  bill  which  was  intended  to  limit  the  cir- 
culation of  paper-money.  As  regards  the  Bank 
of  England,  this  bill  established  that  it  should  be 
authorised  to  issue  fourteen  millions  of  bank- 
notes hypothecated  in  the  following  way  :  eleven 
millions  on  the  debt  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  contracted  with  the  Bank  at  various 
periods,  and  three  millions  on  Exchequer-bills 
or  other  substantial  securities.  Beyond  this 
amount,  every  note  issued,  no  matter  for  what 
amount,  must  be  represented  in  the  Bank  coffers 
by  an  equivalent  deposit  of  specie.  The  same 
bill  restricted  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  to 
those  banks  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time, 
and  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  prior  to  1844  ;  but 
such  a  privilege  would  be  refused  to  all  those 
established  posteriorly.  Who  cannot  at  once  de- 
tect the  spirit  of  the  new  law  ?  It  was  Sir  E. 
Peel's  intention  that  the  circulation,  composed 
partly  of  gold,  partly  of  silver,  should  be  subjected 
to  precisely  the  same  fluctuations  in  the  market 
as  if  it  had  consisted  entirely  of  gold. 

The  principles  on  which  this  reform  was  based 
find  at  the  present  day  zealous  defenders  among 
the  heads  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Far  from  en- 
couraging certain  illusions  about  the  value  of 
paper-money,   they  openly   declare    that    it  has 
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nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  fortune  of  a  coun- 
try.    There  have  certainly  been  dreamers  in  Eng- 
land, who  believed  that  paper  could  be  substi- 
tuted for   coin,    and   that  in   such   a   case    the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  foreign  countries 
would  open  a  new  source  of  material  riches  ;  but 
these  views  and  reasonings  have  never  converted 
practical  men.     The  latter  only   recognize  two 
advantages    possessed  by  paper   over   coin — the 
facility  which  it  affords  for  large  payments,  and 
the  saving  of  expense  in  coining.    Gold  and  silver 
are  costly  symbols  of  exchange ;  they  lose  through 
use  and  friction  one  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  while  paper  loses  nothing. 
Who  cannot  now  see  whence  comes  the  relative 
value  of  bank-notes,  and  what  the  limit  is  of  this 
value?     Since  1844,  paper  no  longer  multiplies 
money :  it  only  represents  it.     There  are  in  the 
safes  of  the  Bank  treasury  notes  whose  nominal 
value  is  in  some  respects  consolidated  by  an  equi- 
valent sum;  these  are  all  ready  for  issue.     There 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which,  as  they  have 
not  yet  received   this    pecuniary    consideration, 
have  up  to  the  present  no  intrinsic  value  beyond 
that  of  the  paper.     We  might  say  of  the  latter 
that  they  are  unborn.     What  imparts  a  soul  and 
life  to  bank-notes  is  the  gold  which  is  deposited 
in  their  stead  as  a  hostage. 

Those  notes  which  have  left  a  substitute  in  the 
coffers  are   sent  from  the  treasury  to  the  issue 
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department,  whence  they  are  distributed  to  the 
public,  and  more  especially  to  bankers,  in  large 
parcels.  There  are  two  modes  by  which  these 
notes  enter  into  circulation  :  they  are  either 
given  in  exchange  for  sovereigns  or  else  handed 
in  payment  of  cheques  by  the  different  branches 
of  the  Bank.  Each  note  issued  is  registered  with 
its  number  and  date  in  the  books  of  the  issue  de- 
partment, and  these  books  are  carefully  balanced 
at  the  close  of  each  day.  Those  notes  which  have 
not  left  the  Bank  portfolios  are  returned  the  next 
morning  to  the  cashier..  Could  any  one  follow  these 
pieces  of  scattered  paper  in  their  flight  through 
the  world !  Like  men,  they  have  very  different 
destinies ;  some  cross  the  seas  and  fly  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe  j  while  others  scarce  leave 
the  walls  of  London ;  these  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  with  their  back  all  covered  with  signatures, 
while  those  sleep  tranquilly  in  a  rich  man's 
pocket-book ;  but  generally  they  are  mixed  up 
in  all  the  actions  of  life,  in  good  as  well  as 
evil,  having  at  one  moment  a  consciousness  of 
deadly  sins,  but  also  serving  at  times  as  an  inter- 
mediary for  benevolence,  honesty,  and  the  domes- 
tic virtues.  As  the  thousand  services  of  bank- 
notes are  well  known,  I  will  only  dwell  on  cases 
of  which  the  department  entrusted  with  their 
issue  had  never  dreamed.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  an  English  traveller  who  had 
lost  his  way  in  the  pleasant  lanes  of  Hereford- 
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shire,  turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  a  poor 
cottage.  Here  he  noticed  a  window  in  which  a 
broken  square  had  been  stopped  up  with  the 
manuscript  copy  of  an  old  ballad,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  action  of  the  wind,  but  by  the  side  of  the 
ballad  was  pasted  a  bank-note  for  20/.  The  aged 
couple  to  whom  the  cottage  belonged  did  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  Imagine  their  joy 
on  learning  from  the  traveller's  lips  the  existence 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  they  unconsciously  pos- 
sessed !  Another  five  pound  note  was  carried  by  the 
current  of  affairs,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
into  the  house  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  read 
with  surprise  on  the  back  of  the  note :  "If  this 
note  ever  falls  into  the  hands  of  John  Dean,  at 
Longhall,  near  Carlisle,  he  will  know  that  his 
brother  Andrew  is  a  prisoner  in  Algiers."  The 
circumstance  was  published  in  a  paper,  and  the 
news  passed  from  one  to  another  up  to  the  family 
of  the  captive  who  had  issued  this  singular  mis- 
sive at  all  hazards. 

The  life  of  a  bank-note  is  generally  very  short. 
By  life  must  be  understood  the  space  of  time 
which  elapses  from  the  moment  of  issue  to  that  of 
its  return.  As  every  note  is  a  promise,  we  can 
easily  understand  that  it  naturally  tends  to  a 
realization.  Still  some  singular  exceptions  to 
the  short-lived  destiny  of  these  representative 
values  might  be  quoted.  I  saw  in  the  Bank 
archives  a  note  which,  issued  in  1724,  did  not 
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return  to  the  fountain-head  till  July  20,  1860. 
If  we  merely  calculate  the  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
we  shall  find  that  this  paper-money  lost  a  very 
considerable  amount  by  remaining  idle  or  playing 
truant. 

The  return  of  the  bank-notes  gives  rise  to  a  very 
important  service  which  is  carried  on  in  a  large 
old  room,  where  one  hundred  clerks  and  twenty 
mechanics  are  posted.  The  bank-notes  generally 
arrive  from  the  bankers'  in  large  parcels,  and  are 
every  moment  presented  at  a  desk  guarded  by 
a  grating  such  as  is  found  in  every  business-office. 
The  first  point  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  verify 
the  note.  Who  does  not  know  in  reality,  that 
there  are  real  and  false  notes  in  the  world  ?  The 
first  forged  note  was  presented  at  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1758  :  the  criminal  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams  Yaughan.  Since  that 
time,  similar  attempts  succeeded  each  other  with  a 
deplorable  constancy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  forgers  was  Charles  Price.  As  actor, 
valet,  keeper  of  a  lottery-office,  broker  and  gam- 
bler he  had  descended  every  round  of  the  ladder 
which  must  necessarily '  lead  him  to  criminal 
deeds.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  with  a 
rare  persistency,  and  a  great  deal  too  successfully, 
made  his  own  ink  and  paper,  worked  his  notes  on 
a  press  manufactured  with  his  own  hands,  and 
counterfeited  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  signa- 
ture of  the  cashiers.     Master  of  all  these  secrets 
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lie  spread  his  paper  about  the  town.  In  1783  the 
City  cashiers  paid  in  one  day  as  many  as  fourteen 
forged  notes,  each  of  50/.  Some  of  these  notes 
even  defied  more  than  once  the  perspicacity  of  the 
Bank  clerks — so  marvellously  were  they  imitated ; 
the  fraud  was  only  too  often  not  discovered  till 
the  notes  had  been  cashed.  Not  satisfied  with 
counterfeiting  paper-money,  Price  was  no  less 
skilful  in  disguising  his  age,  person,  name,  and 
playing  every  character.  People  frequently  met 
in  the  streets  of  London  a  man  who  looked  like 
a  foreigner  dragged  along  in  a  chair,  with  his  legs 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  a  cloak  buttoned  up  to 
his  mouth,  and  a  black  patch  over  his  left  eye. 
This  apparently  gouty  old  man  obtained  a  servant 
by  answering  advertisements,  whom  he  sent, 
without  letting  him  out  of  sight,  to  buy  up  a 
great  number  of  lottery-tickets.  This  same  ser- 
vant was  also  watched  without  knowing  it  by  a 
woman,  who  followed  him  about  town  like  his 
shadow,  moved  when  he  moved,  stopped  when  he 
stopped,  and  waited  at  the  door  when  he  entered 
an  office.  This  woman  was  Charles  Price's  only 
accomplice  and  mistress.  The  movements  of  the 
servant,  however,  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
police  :  he  was  arrested,  and  told  what  he  knew ; 
but  his  master  had  already  disappeared  like  a 
spirit  of  darkness,  and  the  forgeries  continued  to 
circulate.  Price  divided  his  time  between  manu- 
facturing false  notes  and  falsifying  notes  really 
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issued  by  the  Bank,  but  to  which  he  adroitly 
added  one  or  two  figures.  In  this  way  he  one 
day  converted  a  10/.  note  into  one  for  1000?. 

"  The  devil,"  as  the  English  say,  "  ends  sooner 
or  later  by  deserting  his  friends."  A  false  note 
which  Price  had  paid  to  a  London  goldsmith  for 
plate  with  which  to  heighten  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  a  princely  table,  at  length  led  to 
his  real  name  and  address  being  discovered.  After 
robbing  the  Bank  for  several  years,  Price,  seeing 
that  he  had  no  means  left  of  escaping  justice, 
ended  by  robbing  the  hangman :  by  the  aid  of 
his  son,  he  procured  the  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion. The  court  had  only  a  corpse  to  pass  sen- 
tence on ;  but,  according  to  an  old  English 
custom,  the  remains  of  the  suicide  were  buried  at 
midnight  at  a  solitary  cross-road,  and  a  post  of 
infamy  was  raised  over  this  nameless  tomb. 

The  repression  of  the  crime  of  forgery  gave 
rise,  some  forty  years  ago,  to  a  sharp  controversy 
in  England.  My  readers  are  aware  that  the  law 
formerly  passed  sentence  of  death  on  forgers,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  had  perished  by  the 
gibbet,  when  suddenly  the  public  conscience  was 
alarmed.  A  jury  no  longer  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty ;  witnesses  would  no  longer  come  for- 
ward ;  and  the  victims  would  sooner  put  up  with 
a  heavy  loss  than  be  implicated  in  a  punishment 
which  they  regarded  as  too  rigorous.  The  result 
was  that  justice,  thus  armed  with  too  severe  a 
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penalty,  passed  over  the  head  of  the  criminal 
without  striking  him.  This  movement  deserves 
mentioning,  for  it  shows  in  what  way  the  laws 
fall  into  desuetude  or  are  modified  in  England, 
which  are  behind  public  opinion.  The  very  arts 
interfered,  and  pleaded  in  this  affair  the  cause  of 
humanity.  George  Cruikshank,  an  artist  of 
merit,  who  has  taken  up  a  special  line  between 
caricature  and  philosophic  painting,  launched  at 
this  period  a  humorous  engraving  about  the  piti- 
less rigour  with  which  this  sort  of  offences  was 
punished.  The  arguments  employed  against  the 
penalty  of  death  for  forgery  acquired  fresh 
strength  from  Cruikshank's  sharp  sketch.  A 
petition  was  drawn  up  against  this  rigorous 
penalty:  with  what  signatures  was  it  covered? 
It  was  supported  by  the  bankers  and  great  mer- 
chants, who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law.  At  last  a  bill  was  brought  in 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1830  to  abolish  the  capital 
punishment  in  certain  cases;  this  bill  was  first 
rejected,  but  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1832. 
England  thus  accomplished,  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  opinion,  a  reform  which  only  took  place  in 
France  in  the  same  year  as  the  result  of  a  glorious 
Revolution. 

I  saw  in  the  archives  of  the  Bank  of  England 
some  of  these  notes  counterfeited  at  different 
periods,  and  which  are  kept  as  more  or  less 
curious  specimens  of  an  illegitimate  art.     One  of 
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them,  I  regret  to  say,  was  made  by  a  pen  in  1809 
by  the  French  prisoners  of  war  at  Chatham  ;  their 
excuse  doubtless  was  that  they  were  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Another  note,  executed  in  the  same 
manner,  was  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  was 
hung  for  abusing  his  skill  in  writing.  It  seems 
as  if  there  are  certain  innate  and  incurable  pro- 
pensities in  some  forgers  :  a  woman  who  had  been 
transported  for  forgery  returned  from  Australia 
to  England  after  obtaining  a  pardon,  on  February 
13, 1813.  Well !  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
she  was  sent  back  to  prison  for  a  new  forged  note 
which  figures  in  the  same  series  of  illustrations. 

When  we  carefully  examine  these  counterfeits, 
and  compare  them  with  the  real  bank-notes,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  paper-money  is  principally  de- 
fended against  fraud  by  the  purity  of  the  graver 
and  the  excellence  of  the  execution.  In  order  to 
reproduce  exactly  the  vignette  of  Britannia,  the 
talent  of  a  skilful  engraver  would  be  needed  j  and, 
thank  Heaven !  any  artist  who  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion would  refuse  to  produce  a  masterpiece  which 
would  lead  him  sooner  or  later  to  Newgate.  The 
forgers,  reduced  in  this  case  to  their  own  re- 
sources, content  themselves  with  imitating  as  well 
as  they  can,  but  always  in  a  very  coarse  manner, 
the  general  features  of  the  pattern.  Hence  it 
comes  that  forged  notes  do  not  resist  an  attentive 
examination ;  there  are  even  experienced  men 
who,  it  is   said,  recognise  a  forgery  with  their 
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eyes  shut  as  it  were  :  they  only  need  to  pass  their 
fingers  over  the  face  of  the  note  to  recognize  the 
quality  of  the  ink  and  the  paper.  Unfortunately, 
this  last  method  of  diagnostics  was  a  short  time 
back  exposed  to  a  rude  trial.  Some  reams  of 
paper  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Bank  uses  for  its 
notes,  were  stolen  at  the  fountain-head,  or  Laver- 
stoke  mills,  by  the  aid  of  a  workman  who  was 
seduced :  it  is  easy  to  imagine  for  what  purpose. 
The  news  of  this  robbery  spread  an  alarm,  a  few 
months  back,  through  the  City :  how  could  a 
forgery  be  now  detected  when  committed  on 
authentic  Bank  paper.  Fortunately,  the  robbery 
was  not  so  extensive  as  had  been  at  first  appre- 
hended, and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  forgers  were 
foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  English  police. 
One  of  them  who  seems  to  be  a  worthy  type  of 
the  "  causes  celebres"  occupied  a  small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ;  but  the  peaceful 
and  honest  labours  of  agriculture  had  been  pur- 
posely selected  as  a  veil  the  better  to  cover  dark 
machinations.  It  was  at  this  farm  in  fact  that 
the  principal  apparatus  of  the  forgers  was  seized. 
The  court  has  passed  a  severe  sentence  upon  four 
of  them. 

Counterfeiting  is  an  art  against  which  the 
Bank  has  naturally  taken  every  sort  of  precau- 
tion and  administrative  defence.  On  an  average 
more  than  one  forged  note  is  presented  at  its 
counter  every  day.     At  the  beginning,  the  fraud 
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was  able  at  intervals  to  defy  the  cleverest  surveil- 
lance of  the  clerks  i  at  the  present  day  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  false  note  to  pass  without  discovery 
through  all  the  minute  trials  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected on  its  entrance.  What  are  these  trials? 
After  being  verified  with  great  care,  the  notes 
pass  through  the  hands  of  clerks  who  tear  off  the 
signature.  My  readers  must  learn  that  every 
note  returned  to  the  Bank  will  never  see  the 
light  of  circulation  again  i  we  may  say  that  it  has 
lived,  vixit.  A  first  rent  is  not  sufficient:  the 
note  is  fated  to  undergo,  soon  after,  a  second  and 
more  thorough  one,  which  removes  the  amount 
placed  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  piece  of 
paper  :  this  last  laceration  is  performed  by  the 
hands  of  other  clerks.  On  the  road,  the  notes, 
while  being  more  and  more  examined,  are  in  ad- 
dition marked  with  a  red  stamp  which,  by  means 
of  certain  relations  with  the  order  of  current  facts, 
would  enable  a  Bank  clerk  to  decide  in  a  few 
moments  when  or  by  whom  these  notes  were 
paid.  Up  to  the  present  the  defaced  paper  is 
stamped  by  hand  and  with  marvellous  celerity ; 
but  I  saw  in  the  office  the  model  of  a  machine 
which  will  do  the  work  now  entrusted  to  a  clerk's 
hand  with  even  more  promptitude  and  regularity. 
Other  young  men,  mostly  sons  of  the  officials,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  room  in  posting  up  the 
journals  and  ledgers.  Each  note,  on  its  return, 
is  registered  in  both  these  books,  so  that  by  com- 
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paring  the  number  of  notes  cashed  with  that  of 
the  notes  not  yet  in,  the  Bank  knows  exactly  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  what  is  the  floating  amount 
of  its  paper  in  circulation. 

How  many  notes  generally  come  back  daily  ? 
On  October  16,  1862, 1  visited  this  department  of 
the  Bank,  and  on  that  day  56,785  notes  had  been 
received,  representing  altogether  a  value  of 
2,091,755/.  It  requires  four  days'  work  before 
each  of  these  defaced  notes  has  passed  through 
the  series  of  formalities  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance control  it  and  then  annul  it  as  paper- 
money.  Lastly,  after  being  sorted,  separated  by 
order  of  date  and  value,  and  formed  into  parcels 
varying  from  300  to  1500,  they  are  sent  into  a 
library,  where  the  management  preserves  them  in 
boxes  for  ten  years.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time,  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  the  genealogy  of 
each  dead  note,  and  determine  the  circumstances 
of  its  issue  and  payment,  provided  that  the  person 
interested  in  the  search  merely  indicates  the  num- 
ber, date,  and  amount.  Such  an  inquiry,  which 
only  takes  a  few  minutes,  will  doubtless  appear  a 
trick,  when  my  readers  learn  that  there  are  in 
this  library  16,000  boxes,  altogether  containing 
as  many  as  eighty  million  old  bank-notes,  whose 
value  only  figures  as  a  reminiscence  !  At  the  end 
of  ten  years,  these  notes,  which  have  solely  been 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  are  burnt  in 
the  interior  of  the  Bank ;  I  say,  for  the  sake  of 
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the  public,  for  it  is  solely  to  facilitate  inquiries 
and  claims  from  without  that  the  management 
undertakes  the  expense  of  such  a  service.  For 
the  Bank,  the  note  has  ceased  to  exist  from  the 
moment  when  it  was  cashed. 

Notes  presented  by  bankers  are  placed  to  their 
account,  and  form  part  of  the  general  movement 
of  debit  and  credit,  which  is  here  designated  by 
the  name  of  balance ;  but  notes  offered  by  private 
persons  are  all  cashed  in  the  Pay-hall,  that  old 
hall,  open  to  every  comer,  where  you  can  receive 
as  you  please,  either  new  notes,  or  gold,  or  silver, 
according  to  the  department  to  which  you  apply. 

There  was  certainly  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  when  the  Bank  of  England  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  its  notes :  it  was  from 
1797  to  1821.  At  first  the  alarm  was  great  j  but 
the  commerce  of  London  soon  accepted  the  mea- 
sure as  patriotic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  at  that 
time  arrayed  against  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Napoleon.  This  lengthened  disappearance  of 
currency  was,  however,  an  undeniable  testimony 
of  public  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  patience  of  a  great  people 
when  menaced.  Gold  had  reappeared  when  the 
famous  panic  of  1825  occurred.  This  year  was 
celebrated  for  what  the  English  call  bubbles,  that 
is  to  say  chimerical  projects  and  enterprises.  The 
wildness  of  speculation  had  been  urged  to  its  last 
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limits.*  The  consequences  of  these  illusions 
in  money  matters  were  soon  declared;  and  it 
was  the  Bank  of  England  that  chiefly  endured 
them.  It  saw  its  counters  daily  besieged  from 
morning  till  night  by  a  numerous  and  terrified 
population  that  demanded  payment  of  the  bank- 
notes. At  the  same  time  everybody  was  desirous 
to  get  bills  discounted.  The  Bank  combated  fear 
by  firmness  and  confidence  in  itself.  Like  Wel- 
lington at  Waterloo,  who  resolved  to  hold  out  till 
the  last  man,  it  swore  to  hold  out  till  its  last 
sovereign.  Still  gold  was  slipping  away  from  its 
cellars  :  in  a  single  day  it  had  cashed  4,200  notes. 
Bags  containing  1000  sovereigns  only  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  disappear  again  in  the  Bank 
drawers.  They  were  beginning  to  tremble  when 
one  of  the  directors  accidentally  discovered  a  box 
containing  from  six  to  seven  thousand  one-pound 
notes,  all  ready  for  issue.  Such  a  circumstance 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bank  authorities, 
and  they  asked  permission  of  Government  to 
issue  this  paper-money,  which  had  not  been  cur- 
rent in  England  for  some  time  past.  From  the 
date  of  this  measure,  the  situation  became  re- 
laxed, and  the  Bank  remained  upright,  having 
even  strengthened  its  credit  during  the  tempest. 

*  One  of  the  schemes  of  1825  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mar- 
vellous state  to  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise  then  rose :  a  com- 
pany threatened  formation  to  drain  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  recover  the  treasures  lost  by  the  Egyptians-  swallowed  up 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  pursuing  the  Israelites. 
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The  governor  of  that  day  stuck  bravely  to  his 
post ;  and  I  was  allowed  to  read  a  sentence  in  his 
handwriting,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  for  I  find  in  it  such  a  thorough 
trait  of  the  British  character:  "I  did  not  see  my 
children  during  the  whole  of  that  week." 

At  the  present  day  the  Bank  of  England  en- 
joys a  very  flourishing  situation ;  but  it  is  worth 
knowing  on  what  it  counts  to  overrule  con- 
trary eventualities.  Its  capital  is  14|  millions 
on  which  it  pays  a  dividend;  it  has  also  3 
millions  which  pay  nothing  to  anybody.  In 
other  words,  it  possesses  17  J  millions,  and 
pays  a  dividend  on  14«|.  These  three  mil- 
lions form  its  reserve,  its  citadel ;  and  it  is  be- 
hind such  an  entrenchment  that  it  hopes  to  fight 
against  the  unexpected  attacks  of  fortune,  what- 
ever may  occur.  Up  to  1832,  payments  were 
made  by  hand ;  the  largest  amount  which  twenty 
clerks  could  distribute  in  this  way,  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  was  about  50,000£.  in  gold.  As  this 
method  no  longer  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  Bank  at  certain  moments  of  pressure,  the 
plan  was  invented  of  placing  twenty-five  sove- 
reigns in  one  scale  and  twenty-five  in  the  other, 
and  then  increasing  both  till  they  reached  two 
hundred.  In  this  way  gold  is  no  longer  counted, 
but  weighed.  Through  this  new  practice  a  thou- 
sand sovereigns  can  be  paid  in  a  few  minutes. 

By  the  side  of  the   great  pay-hall,  there  is  a 
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private  room,  the  weighing-room,  in  which  sove- 
reigns and  half-sovereigns  are  subjected  to  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  weighing.  We  find  here  those 
famous  balances  invented  by  Mr.  Cotton,  an  ex- 
governor  of  the  Bank,  which  we  saw  in  operation 
at  the  Mint.  The  gold  coins  may  have  lost  the 
legal  weight  in  circulation :  such  is  the  question 
which  these  infallible  machines  now  decide.  The 
sovereigns  sentenced  by  them  as  too  light,  that  is 
to  say,  as  worn  by  friction,  are  at  once  condemned 
to  disappear :  they  are  passed  on  at  once  to 
another  machine  which  defaces  five  hundred  gold 
coins  in  a  minute,  or  from  sixty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand in  a  working  day.  As  nearly  all  the  gold  in 
Great  Britain  reaches  the  Bank  at  one  moment  or 
the  other,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  happy  in- 
fluence which  such  a  control  exercises  over  the 
currency  of  the  realm  by  keeping  it  up  to  the  legal 
standard. 

The  Bank  of  England  pays  the  Government 
120,000/.  a-year  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper- 
money.  The  profit  it  derives  from  this  privilege 
annually  may  be  estimated  at  100,000/.  a  year ; 
and  yet  it  gains  nothing  on  five-pound  notes  :  its 
profits  begin  at  a  higher  scale ;  and  in  addition  it 
only  realizes  a  profit  on  the  14^  millions  which 
are  represented  by  gold  in  its  cellars.  One  of  its 
sources  of  gain  in  the  transactions  of  this  de- 
partment must  be  the  number  of  bank-notes,  more 
or  less  large,  destroyed  by  various  events,  such  as 
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fires  and  shipwrecks.     We  have  seen  how  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  value  of  a  lost  or  damaged  note  may 
be  recovered :  I  will  only  mention  two  instances. 
A  miser  who  lived  in  great  retirement  in  a  remote 
part  of  London   was    rather    anxious   about  his 
treasure.     As  he  never  had  a  fire,  even  in  winter, 
in  his  parlour,  he  hid  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  in 
the   fire-place  under   the  sticks    and  coal  which 
seemed  all  prepared  for  one  of  the  most  common 
domestic  habits  in  England.    What  robber  would 
ever  have  thought  of  examining  this  hiding-place  ? 
One  day,  however, — it  must  have  been  Christmas- 
day— his  daughter  thought  proper  to  illumine  the 
habitual  sadness  of  the  extinct  hearth  by  a  little 
fire,  contrary  to  her  father's  orders.     She  put  a 
match  to  the  old  scraps  of  newspapers  by  which 
the  lower  bars  were  obstructed.     At  this  moment 
the  miser,  who  had  overheard  the  rubbing  of  the 
match    on   the    sand-paper,    rushed   in  in    great 
alarm.     He  was  too  late  to  save  the  notes  en- 
tirely, but  he  had  still  time  to  collect  the  blazing 
sticks.     At  the  risk  of  burning  his  fingers  he 
drew  from  the  fire-place  the  scorched  fragments 
of  the  bank-notes  whose  numbers  he  had  luckily 
taken  down;  and  he  was  thus   enabled  to  esta- 
blish their  authenticity  by  the  Bank  books.    The 
declarations  of  accidental  losses  are  about  600  a- 
year,  and  average  an  amount  of  16,000/. 

Another  and  even  more  singular  fact  is  con- 
nected with  the  earlier  period  of  the  Institution. 
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In  1740,  one  of  the  Bank  directors,  who  had 
bought  an  estate  in  the  country,  asked  for  a  bank- 
note for  30,000/.  in  exchange  for  the  same  amount 
which  he  paid  in.     On  returning  home,  he  care- 
lessly threw  the  flimsy  paper  on  to  the  marble 
chimney-piece,  and  at  the  very  moment  was  called 
into  an  adjoining  room  on  important  business. 
On  returning  to  his  own  room,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise at  not  finding  his  note  there.      No  one  had 
entered  it :  so  whom  could  he  suspect  ?     It  was 
eventually  supposed  that  a  draught  of  air  had 
carried  the  note  into  the  fire.     The  directors  re- 
counted his  misadventure  to  the  other  heads  of 
the  Bank  :  as  he  was  an  honourable   man,   and 
his  word  was  as  good  as  gold,  they  gave  him  a 
second  note,  upon  his  written  promise  to  repay 
the  30,000/.,  should  the  first  note  ever  be  pre- 
sented.    The  director  died,  and  his  fortune  had 
been '  divided  among  his  heirs,  when,  thirty  years 
later,  a  stranger  came  to  demand  payment  of  the 
note  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost.     The  Bank 
paid,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
heirs  j  but  they  repulsed  every  request  for  resti- 
tution.    It  was    eventually  discovered   that  the 
house   of  the   ex- director  was  bought  after  his 
death    by    an  architect,    who   began   to   pull  it 
down,  and  the  note  was  found  in  a  crack  in  the 
mantel-piece. 

The  issue  of  bank-notes  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  extensive   and   active   departments   of  the 
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Bank;  but  who  has  not  heard  of  the  debt  of 
Great  Britain?  This  formidable  debt  now 
amounts  to  780,119,722/.;  and  it  requires  all 
the  resources  of  a  prodigiously  rich  nation  to  find 
the  interest  every  six  months.  The  latter  service 
devolves  on  the  Bank ;  for  with  the  English  the 
hand  of  {he  State  is  never  displayed,  not  even 
when  it  pays. 
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The  origin  of  the  National  Debt  dates  back  to 
Charles  II.  This  king  had  contracted  a  loan, 
whose  principal  was  never  repaid.  This  loan  was 
eventually  received  by  George  III.  into  the  bur- 
dens of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
follow  through  its  various  stages  the  incredible 
progress  of  the  public  debt  in  England.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  was  more  than  doubled,  half 
a  century  ago,  by  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by 
England  to  oppose  the  invasions  of  the  first 
Empire.  Some  economists,  doubtless  struck  by 
the  enormous  burden  which  old  victories,  and 
above  all  the  last  struggle,  laid  on  coming  gene- 
rations, have  with  some  degree  of  temper  re- 
proached Great  Britain  with  throwing  her  money 
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into  the  sea.  It  was  in .  truth  to  maintain  and 
augment  its  power  on  the  seas  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  chiefly  imposed  such  sacrifices  on 
itself;  but  as  the  sea  was  its  bulwark,  and  as 
it  owed  to  these  losses  the  salvation  of  its 
liberties  and  territory,  there  is  money  in  the 
world  which  has  been  expended  much  more  badly 
than  that. 

However  this  may  be,  the  loan  Acts  passed  on 
several  occasions  by  the  House  of  Commons 
stipulated  from  the  outset  that  so  long  as  the 
Bank  of  England  continued  to  exist  as  a  corpora- 
tion, books  should  be  kept  open  in  its  offices  to 
receive  the  names  of  the  state  creditors.  At  the 
beginning  of  one  of  these  loans  the  subscribers 
receive  from  the  cashier,  in  return  for  their 
money,  a  certificate  bearing  their  name,  residence, 
and  quality.  This  certificate,  which  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank,  is  next  registered  in  a 
journal,  then  in  a  ledger,  and  then  it  is  that  it 
becomes  what  the  English  call  stock.  The 
character  of  the  stocks  is  being  transferable  at 
will.  Any  one  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the 
Bank  books  can  sell  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
his  claim,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  his 
inscription. 

Where  is  this  trade  in  the  public  funds  carried 
on  ?  In  Bartholomew  Lane,  opposite  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  Bank.  Here  stands  Capel  Court, 
once   on  a   time   the  residence  of  Sir  William 
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Capel,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1504. 
A  species  of  portico  leads  through  an  open  alley 
to  a  building  of  paltry  appearance,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  strictly  guarded  by  a  man  in  livery ; 
it  is  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  profane,  that  is 
to  say,  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
fraternity  of  subscribers  and  their  clerks,  are 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  gates  of  the  temple. 
If,  however,  through  the  recommendation  of  one 
of  the  initiated,  you  succeed  in  getting  in,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  large  hall,  open  to  men  of 
business  since  1802.  This  hall,  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  columns,  surrounded  at  their  base 
by  a  wooden  bank,  resembles  every  Exchange  in 
the  world  as  regards  noise  and  confusion  of 
tongues.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  per- 
petual movement  you  distinguish  in  this  busy 
crowd  two  varieties  of  characters — the  stock- 
jobbers and  the  stock-brokers.  The  stock-jobbers 
perform  the  part  which  has  fallen  in  France  on 
the  agens  de  change;  they  fix  and  determine 
among  themselves  the  course  of  the  public  funds. 
The  brokers  act  as  intermediaries  between  the 
jobber  and  the  purchaser  of  stock  ;  they  also  offer 
a  security  to  the  Bank,  and  help  it  to  prevent 
fraud  by  proving  the  identity  of  the  persons 
between  whom  the  transactions  are  concluded. 
These  high  priests  of  the  money  world  generally 
have  their  office  or  sanctuary  in  the  vicinity  on 
the  ground-floor  of  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
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or  at  the  end  of  small  courts  and  obscure  alleys. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  correct  and  almost 
uniform  attire,  scanty  whiskers,  a  forehead  usually 
prematurely  bald,  and  an  air  of  reflection,  which 
does  not  exclude,  however,  an  electric  prompti- 
tude in  their  actions  and  measures. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  regarded  by  some 
moralists  as  a  den  of  speculation.  What  earned 
it  this  bad  reputation  is  the  frequently  equivocal 
character  of  the  time  bargains.  Here  the  players — 
for  this  order  of  transactions  constitutes  real 
gambling — are  divided  into  bears  and  bulls.  The 
bears  are  those  who  speculate  on  a  fall;  they 
have  the  reputation  of  seeing  everything  in 
gloomy  colours,  and  nourishing  themselves  on 
public  calamities.  The  bulls,  on  the  other  hand, 
back  a  rise,  and  things  present  themselves  to 
them  so  rosy  coloured  as  to  become  nearly  red. 
The  latter  subdivide  themselves  into  two  classes 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  Stock  Exchange : 
we  find  weak  bulls  and  strong  bulls.  The  weak 
bulls  are  those  who  may  have  an  eminent  degree 
of  ardour  and  business  courage ;  but  as  they 
possess  no  money,  they  are  obliged  to  seek 
support  from  the  strong  bulls  in  order  to  send 
the  market  up.  Without  dwelling  further  on 
the  gambling  combinations,  I  will  assume  that  a 
person  has  sold  to  another  his  money  in  the  funds 
by  the  intervention  of  the  stock-broker.  He 
must  now  regularize  the  transfer,  and  this  last 
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formality  brings  us  back  to  the  stock  offices  of 
the  Bank. 

These  offices,  so  many  large  halls,  which  gene- 
rally receive  light  through  a  glass  roof,  and  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  churches,  are  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  a  voluminous  collection  of 
large  registers  known  in  business  by  the  name  of 
transfer  books.  I  was  allowed  to  consult  these 
venerable  tomes,  which  represent  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  public  fortune  in  England.  The 
most  surprising  thing  is  the  order  and  simplicity 
of  the  operation,  especially  if  we  reflect  on  the 
extent  of  the  transactions.  One  half  of  the 
public  debt  changes  hands  on  different  occasions. 
In  one  day  as  many  as  two  thousand  fixe  hundred 
transfers  have  been  made,  but  the  average  is  five 
hundred.  A  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
complication  of  these  movements  is  that  each 
stockholder  is  able  to  sell  a  part,  and  even  a  very 
small  part  of  his  inscription.  There  is  scarce  a 
limit  to  the  subdivision  and  breaking  up  of  these 
credits  on  the  state.  I  am  in  error,  there  is  one ; 
no  one  can  open  an  account  for  less  than  one 
penny. 

Very  few,  it  is  true,  take  advantage  of  the 
extreme  latitude  allowed  in  this  respect  to  the 
negotiation  of  funds.  Still  there  are  persons  who 
have  only  two  or  three  pounds  in  the  funds,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
become  a  fundholder  at  less  expense.    The  number 
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of  persons  interested  in  the  funds  was  in  1859 
268,990  ;  but  nothing  prevents  that  number  from 
being  doubled  in  a  few  years. 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  specify  all  the 
purposes  to  which  purchases  in  the  funds  are 
applied.  With  many  it  is  an  investment  like 
any  other,  though  much  more  sure;  sometimes, 
too,  it  is  a  present  which  a  saving  and  prudent 
merchant  makes  to  one  of  his  daughters  on  her 
birthday.  The  same  means  have  been  also  em- 
ployed to  secure  a  sum  of  money  without  notoriety 
to  an  illegitimate  child.  This  form  of  gift,  which 
has  the  merit  of  avoiding  in  such  a  case  the 
scandal  of  legal  documents,  only  offers  one  in- 
convenience— if  the  child  die,  capital  and  interest 
die  with  it.  Whatever,  besides,  may  be  the 
innumerable  eventualities  to  which  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  funds  lend  themselves,  it  is  easy  to 
convince  oneself  that  the  majority  of  the  transac- 
tions deals  with  small  amounts. 

Why  are  funds  purchased  except  to  receive  the 
dividends  on  them  ?  Hence  the  payment  of 
these  forms  one  of  the  most  essential  branches 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  national 
debt.  The  dividends  of  all  the  English  stocks  are 
paid  twice  a  year,  either  in  January  and  July,  or 
in  April  and  October.  I  suppose  the  happy  day 
arrived :  the  stockholder  proceeds  to  a  large  hall, 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  painted  in 
black  ink,  stand  out  vigorously  in  the  wall.     The 
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letter  corresponding  to  the  first  of  his  name 
points  out  to  him  at  once  the  desk  of  the  clerk  to 
whom  he  must  apply.  On  arriving  there  he 
mentions  his  name ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Bank  of  England  never  grants  any  certificate  to 
bearer :  the  only  security  is  in  the  inscription  in 
the  stock-ledger.  This  book  is  opened,  and  by 
the  use  of  only  two  letters  the  clerk  finds  at  once, 
with  a  marvellous  facility,  the  name  and  the 
amount  prepared  before,  with  the  income-tax 
deducted.  All  that  is  demanded  of  the  claimant 
is  that  the  signature  is  given.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  is  the  best  proof  of  identity.  This  done, 
he  receives  a  cheque.  Provided  with  this  precious 
document,  he  passes  into  an  adjoining  hall  called 
the  Eotunda,  which  naturally  owes  its  name  to 
the  circular  form  the  architect  has  given  it.  The 
centre  of  this  rotunda  is  occupied  by  a  vast  office  ; 
also  round,  under  a  glass  dome,  and  inside  it  are 
some  fifty  clerks.  These  clerks  receive  the  cheques, 
and  cash  them  one  after  the  other  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  crowd  is  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable, especially  toward  midday :  during  the 
first  week  that  follows  the  opening,  it  varies  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  thousand  persons  a  day.  In 
such  a  case  a  clerk  has  been  known  to  pay  six 
hundred  and  fifty  cheques  between  9  a.m.  and 
3  P.M. 

The  character  of  this  population  forms  an  in- 
teresting study  :  it  belongs  in  the  great  majority 
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to  the  middle-class,  and  even  to  what  we  should 
call  in  France  the  small  bourgeoisie*  The  State 
creditors  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  respect- 
able air,  modest  dress  and  reserved  manners.  The 
women  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  men  ; 
among  them,  widows  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  black  dress  and  a  peculiarly-shaped  cap, 
which  they  wear  under  their  bonnet,  a  custom  so 
universal  in  England,  that  the  Queen  would  not 
depart  from  it ;  and  the  English  love  her  even 
more  in  this  simple  bandeau  of  gauffered  muslin 
than  in  the  crown.  Some  of  these  widows  still 
have  rosy  cheeks,  the  plumpness  of  youth,  and 
that  quick  glance  which  does  not  announce  an 
eternal  mourning ;  their  quality  as  fundholder 
might  besides  easily  attract  a  consoler  to  them ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  thin,  yellow,  and  worn  by 
care  and  sorrow,  glide  like  shadows  into  the 
crowd,  receive  some  small  sum,  sixteen  or  seven- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  Bank  officials  for 
the  following  table,  which  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  in  England  : 

Of  268,995  Stockholders : 
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teen  shillings,  and  disappear.  Some  old  dames 
bring  their  daughter  with  them,  as  if  to  let  her 
share  a  moment  of  joy.  The  English,  and  it 
must  necessarily  be  so,  are  the  only  people  who 
have  understood  the  poetry  of  money,  and  have, 
as  it  were,  imparted  a  feeling  to  crown  pieces. 
Beneath  these  dividends  received,  there  are  in  fact 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  family  :  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  ancestor;  the  consolation  of  assisting 
a  sister  or  brother  in  want.  All  this  spreads 
a  beam  of  sunshine  over  the  faces,  especially 
at  the  moment  when  the  blessed  cheque  is  de- 
livered. 

As  many  of  the  venerable  matrons  arrived  with 
large  black  leathern  bags  under  their  arm,  I  ex- 
pected that  they  were  about  to  be  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  !  In  this  at  any  rate  my  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed :  their  account  was  generally  reduced  to 
a  few  pounds,  which  they  were  careful  not  to  bury 
in  these  vast  receptacles.  Some  of  them  retreated 
to  one  of  the  benches  that  occupy  a  corner  of  the 
Eotunda,  and  there  concealed  their  money  in  one 
of  the  most  artful  hiding-places  in  their  faded 
attire.  This  precaution  is  not  unnecessary  :  the 
glistening  of  the  gold  attracts  thieves,  and  the 
detectives  watch  in  the  hall  that  the  money  may 
not  leave  the  pockets  at  the  moment  of  entering 
it.  Among  the  fundholders  are  many  who  come 
a  long  distance  j  they  can  be  at  once  recognized 
by  their  rustic  garb,  their  thick  shoes,  and  the 
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stick  they  hold  in  their  hand.  Pilgrims  of  a  new 
genus,  they  readily  visit  Threadneedle  Street 
once  or  twice  a-year.  The  sight  of  the  national 
creditors  makes  one  eagerly  think  of  miraculous 
chapels  and  fountains.  There  are  among  them 
sick  persons,  lame,  paralytics  and  infirm  people, 
and  decrepit  old  men  with  glassy  eyes.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  this  piscina  of  gold  cures  them,  but  it 
at  any  rate  helps  them  to  support  the  sufferings 
of  life. 

The  period  when  the  dividends  are  paid  has  a 
lucky  influence  on  the  trade  of  London.  It  is  not 
in  vain  that  the  shops  in  the  City  and  West-end 
display  at  that  period  so  many  seductions  before 
the  eyes  of  persons  who  have  just  received  their 
dividends.  Moreover,  many  of  the  fundholders, 
both  male  and  female,  come  from  the  country,  and 
that  is  a  further  reason  to  take  back  some  souvenir 
of  the  metropolis.  Who  has  not  heard4  say  that 
articles  of  dress  are  cheaper  in  large  towns  than 
in  villages  ?  Is  there  not  a  much  larger  choice 
in  the  London  shops;  those  real  temples  of  mer- 
chandize, than  in  the  paltry  provincial  shops  ? 
These  considerations  and  many  others  invite  an 
untying  of  the  purse-strings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seveii  or  eight  millions  required  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  are  so  much 
withdrawn  from  business,  which  may  at  the  time 
suffer  a  temporary  depression ;  but  no  one  need 
feel  alarmed  at  that ;  this  mass  of  coin  evaporates 
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in  a  moment  in  drops  of  rain,  or  if  you  prefer  it, 
in  drops  of  gold  j  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  it  returns  by  a  thousand  conduits  and  in- 
evitable currents  to  the  great  reservoirs  of  the 
public  fortune. 

Up  to  this  moment  we  have  only  dwelt  on  the 
stockholders  who  come  themselves  to  receive  their 
•dividends ;  there  are  many  others  who  do  not  put 
themselves  out  of  the  way  for  that,  and  who,  re- 
tained in  the  country,  are  represented  by  what  is 
called  a  power  of  attorney.  This  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  to  say  that  the  absent  are  in  the 
wrong ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  attended  to 
before  the  others.  The  two  first  days  after  divi- 
dends become  due  are  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
these  orders,  which  are  deposited  by  country  stock- 
holders in  the  hands  of  their  bankers  or  London 
agent.  The  news  is  sent  off  by  the  night's  post, 
so  that  180,000  British  stockholders  can  either 
receive  their  money  on  the  same  day,  or  at  least 
learn  that  another  has  received  it  for  them.  I 
pass  over  many  other  details  referring  to  the 
question  of  the  public  debt ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  work  done,  that  ten  rooms  are  devoted  to 
them,  that  they  employ  400  persons,  and  fill  with 
writing  upwards  of  117  registers,  the  true  Sybil- 
line  books  of  modern  civilization.  The  Bank  re- 
ceives for  this  service  190,000/.  a-year,  at  the  rate 
of  300Z.  for  the  first  600  millions  of  the  debt,  and 
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150/.  for  the  rest.  The  peculiarity  in  this  case  is 
an  independent  administration  doing  the  Govern- 
ment business,  which  places  itself  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  nation  and  the  representative 
powers,  and  thus  draws  confidence  closer  on  both 
sides.  What  other  regime  but  that  of  liberty 
could  thus  lay  the  hand  of  the  State  in  that  of 
the  Nation? 

Not  content  with  keeping  the  current  stock 
accounts  with   rigorous  exactness,  the  Bank  of 
England  attaches  a  great  importance  to  the  pre- 
servation of  all  the  archives  of  the  National  Debt. 
A  narrow  winding  stone  staircase  brought  me  to 
the  stock-office  library,  whose  entrance  is  guarded 
by  an  iron  gate,  and  to  which  the  public  are  not 
admitted.     It  is  a  building  of  five  stories,  crowned 
with  a  glass  roof,  but  the  stories  are  only  marked 
by  a  balustrade.     The  centre  is  perfectly  empty, 
and  the  light  falls  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor 
without  encountering  any  obstacle.     The  walls 
are  covered  all  the  way  up  with  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  large  volumes.      These  books 
contain  all  the  transactions  and  documents   re- 
lating to  the    public  funds  since  August   23rd, 
1694,  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Bank. 
By  the  aid  of  these  registers,  which  are  arranged 
in  systematic  order,  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  all 
government   loans,    trace    to    some    extent   the 
genealogy    of    British    stock-holders    from   the 
founding  of  the  establishment  to  the  present  day, 
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and  re-establish  the  titles  of  all  those  who  ever 
held  any  public  stock. 

At  the  moment  when  I  entered  I  found  myself 
facing  a  gentleman  who  was  quietly  engaged  in 
painting  a  picture  ;  this  artist  was  the  librarian. 
Several  other  pictures,  chiefly  landscapes,  were 
thrown  into  a  heap  in  a  corner  of  the  library 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  studio.  He  had 
the  kindness  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  department.  These  old  books  contain  a  vast 
and  interesting  collection  of  autographs,  for  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  every  age  have  liked  to 
hold  stock.  The  great  composer,  George  Frederick 
Handel,  for  instance,  had  two  accounts  in  the 
funds,  one  of  which  exceeded  15,000/.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Bank  books,  which  are  modestly 
covered  with  vellum,  stand  out  splendidly  the 
books  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  which, 
with  their  gilt  morocco  binding,  to  some  extent 
reflect  the  pride  and  wealth  of  that  sumptuous 
commercial  company.  Surrounded  by  these  grave 
volumes  and  his  pictures,  this  librarian,  who  is  a 
gentleman  of  wit  and  taste,  would  have  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  happy  could  he  but  have  warmed 
himself;  but  too  great  a  value  is  attached,  and 
justly  so,  to  the  preservation  of  these  unique 
documents  to  allow  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the 
library  during  the  winter.  The  English  are 
philosophers,  and  the  librarian  of  the  stock  office 
tried   to   prove   to   me    by  very    decent    argu- 
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ments  that  artificial  heat  was  detrimental  to  the 
health. 

The  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt  is  not  the  only  link  existing  between  the 
Bank  and  the  Government.  It  also  receives  on 
account  of  the  Treasury  all  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  shape  of  excise,  taxes,  stamps, 
postage,  and  customs  dues,  &c.  Every  shilling 
received  in  the  heart  of  Wales,  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  no  matter  where,  at  once  finds  its  way  to 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  thus  helps  to  meet  the 
daily  demands  that  besiege  the  State.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  money,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  is  obliged  to  travel  from  north  to 
south,  from  south  to  north.  Among  all  these 
transmissions  probably  not  a  single  sovereign 
changes  its  place.  Very  considerable  sums  are 
paid  over  by  virtue  of  the  most  simple  arrange- 
ments. I  will  suppose  that  a  Government  col- 
lector has  to  send  50,000Z.  from  Liverpool  to 
London ;  on  the  same  day  there  is  an  individual 
who  wants  to  despatch  50,000£.  from  London  to 
Liverpool  by  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  England 
or  its  eleven  branches.  The  two  transactions  are 
at  once  carried  out  by  a  few  lines  written  in  a 
book  and  an  advice  note  sent  by  post.  The 
public  revenue  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  of  England  amounts  in  ordinary  times  to 
one  million  a  week.  At  the  same  time  as  it  re- 
ceives, the  Bank  also  pays  on  account  of  Govern- 
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ment,  keeps  books  open  with  all  the  public 
services,  pays  all  cheques  drawn  on  it  by  the 
Treasury,  and  fills  the  different  state  cash-boxes, 
when  necessary,  with  its  gold  and  silver.  This 
last  series  of  operations  leads  us  to  the  third 
department  of  the  institution  —  the  banking 
offices. 


U 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  ENGLISH  BANKING  SYSTEM — LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  BANKS 

PUBLIC     DRAWING-OFFICE — PRIVATE    DRAWING-OFFICE 

BILL-OFFICE THE     CLEARING-HOUSE — THE      COUNCIL THE 

DIRECTORS — THE  CLERKS — THE  LADY  IN  BLACK. 

The  banking  offices  occupy  in  one  of  the  yards  a 
separate  wing  running  round  the  old  churchyard 
of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  now  converted  into 
a  garden.  As  regards  banking  operations,  the 
institution  in  Threadneedle  Street  cannot  boast  of 
being  the  only  one  that  carries  them  on.  Any 
one  who  has  walked  through  the  streets  of 
London  must  have  been  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary development  which  joint-stock  banks 
and  private  banking  establishments  have  assumed 
among  the  English.  These  houses,  of  which  I 
have  counted  as  many  as  seventy-four  in  London, 
are  distinguished  externally  by  a  more  or  less 
architectural  style.  After  passing  through  double 
mahogany  framed  glass  doors,  you  find  yourself 
in  a  large  ground-floor  room,  the  bare  white  walls 
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of  which  are  only  relieved  by  a  clock  in  the  shape 
of  a  watch.      All  along  the  room  runs  a  counter 
also  made  of  mahogany ;  for  the  English  employ 
this  wood,  which  is  rather  scarce  among  us,  in  a 
manner   that   trenches  on   prodigality.     Behind 
these  counters  stand  at  regular   distances    at   a 
desk  covered  with  books,  pens,  and  ink,  clerks 
who    are   quite   ready  to   receive   your   cheque, 
should   you   be   lucky  enough   to   have   one  to 
present  to  them.     This  cheque  is   an  order  for 
payment  drawn  on  the  bank  by  some  one  who 
has  a  current  account  there.     The  clerk  invariably 
asks  whether  you  wish  to  be  paid  in  notes  or 
gold.     When  the  sovereigns  have  been  counted, 
they  are  collected  in  a  copper  scoop,  and  then 
thrown  across  the  counter  in  the  direction  of  the 
person  to  be  paid.     Handing  gold  in  scoopsful  is, 
however,  no  vain  ostentation  on  the  part  of  these 
banks,  for  many  of  them  are  enormously  rich. 
In  1858  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  joint-stock 
banks  exceeded  forty -four  millions  :  there   were 
also  fifty  other  banks,  some  of  which  had  a  very 
extensive  range  of  business. 

It  is  not  in  London  alone  that  such  establish- 
ments are  met  with.  There  is  hardly  a  town  or 
even  a  village  in  England  which  has  not  at  least 
one  bank.  Some  of  these  provincial  banks  affect 
at  the  present  day  airs  of  luxury  and  sumptuous- 
ness  ;  but  the  oldest  of  them  prospered  for  a  loner 
time  in  obscure  nooks.     When  I  was  visiting,  in 
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1859,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  "West,  I  was 
shown,  in  a  narrow  dirty  street,  a  small  grocer's 
shop,  whose  dirty  windows,  dilapidated  front,  and 
paltry  show,  indicated  a  trade  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress ;  but  for  all  that  one  of  the  most  important 
banks  in  the  country  was  kept  in  the  back  shop, 
behind  the  sugar  loaves  and  Cheshire  cheeses. 
The  banker  himself  was  a  little  man  in  breeches, 
with  low  shoes,  a  shabby  grey  coat,  and  an  old 
light  wig. 

The  immense  development  of  banks  in  England 
has  emanated  from  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour.      Every  man  enriched  by  the  arts,  trade, 
or  commerce,  finds  it  an  advantage  and  saving  of 
time  to  intrust  a  part  of  his  capital  to  other  men, 
who  make  a  study  and  practice  of  the  science  of 
money.     This   principle  has   been   strengthened 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  by  custom, 
and  sometimes  even  by  reasons  of  social  considera- 
tion.    Paying  in  cash  is  not  bon  ton.     An  Eng- 
lish shopkeeper,  who  was  asked   one    day  what 
was  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man, replied  without  hesitation,   "  A  man  is  one 
who  comes  to  buy  my  goods  and  pays  cash.     A 
gentleman  is  one  to  whom  I  give  credit,  and  who 
settles  my  account  every  six  months  by  a  cheque." 
Heaven  guard  me  from  finding  that  this  definition 
embraces  all  the  relations  of  life ;  but  we  must 
give  it  due  value  in  the  matter  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing.   Having  a  banker  is  a  sign  of  respectability. 
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The  richest  persons  hardly  ever  keep  more 
money  in  their  house  than  they  require  for  their 
immediate  purposes.  They  have  a  book  from 
which  they  detach  a  slip  whenever  they  want  to 
make  a  payment.  On  this  slip,  which  is  covered 
with  printed  characters,  bearing  the  banker's 
name  and  the  ordinary  formula  of  an  order  at 
sight,  they  write  their  signature  and  the  amount 
to  be  paid.  But  it  is  in  commercial  matters  that 
banks  render  very  important  services.  Money  is 
of  itself  unproductive,  and  the  whole  of  society  is 
interested  in  keeping  it  in  circulation.  The 
bankers,  as  themselves  confess,  do  not  create 
capital,  they  can  only  add  to  it  j  but  they  distri- 
bute the  symbol  of  that  capital,  and  by  distribut- 
ing, they  fertilize  work  in  every  shape,  favour  the 
daily  transactions  between  man  and  man,  and 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  merchandize,  at  times 
even  without  undoing  their  purses.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  well-known  advantages  of  a 
system  which  envelops  in  England  all  classes  of 
society  as  if  in  a  vast  network  ?  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  fact  I  must  mention.  The  banks  have 
not  only  rendered  the  circulation  of  money  more 
effective  in  England,  but  they  have  also  de- 
veloped the  value  of  honesty.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
banker,  the  morality  of  his  customers  is  a 
capital.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  his  interest  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he 
deals.     There  has  been  in  England  more  than 
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one  instance  of  persons  who  have  risen  from 
obscurity  to  a  social  position  through  the  confi- 
dence with  which  they  inspired  their  banker.  It 
is  not  merely  by  opening  an  account  and  dis- 
counting bills  that  the  latter  can  help  his  cus- 
tomer. The  favourable  opinion  of  a  banker 
notably  facilitates  the  relations  of  any  active  man 
who  really  deserves  support. 

The  Bank  of  England  carries  on  the  operations 
known  by  the  name  of  banking  in  three  large 
open  halls,  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
only  separated  by  a  curtain  or  a  barrier.  The 
first  is  the  public  Drawing-office  j  the  second  is 
the  private  Drawing-office  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
individuals,  and  lastly  comes  the  Bill- office. 

Into  the  public  Drawing-office  pour  all  the 
revenues  of  the  nation,  running  like  so  many 
streams  from  the  different  Government  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Treasury,  the  Custom  House, 
Post-Office,  Office  of  Inland  Eevenue,  &c.  Dis- 
tinct accounts  are  opened  in  the  Bank  books  for 
each  of  these  departments  of  the  State.  As  the 
revenues  enter,  cheques  are  drawn  upon  the  ever- 
swelling  fund  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  and  other  outgoings.  The  surplus 
is  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  exchequer, 
and  is  applied,  when  the  moment  arrives,  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  twice  a 
year. 

The   private    Drawing-office,   which    occupies 
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more  than  thrice  the  space  of  the  other  halls, 
is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  one  set  aside 
for  the  transactions  with  bankers,  the  other  for 
those  with  merchants  and  private  customers. 
This  latter  branch  of  business  is  represented  by  a 
counter,  divided  into  sections  corresponding  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  the  principle  of 
English  banks  that  money  which  is  not  im- 
mediately wanted  by  the  owner,  should  pass 
through  this  channel  into  the  hands  of  another 
person  who  can  make  it  fructify.  The  two  great 
operations  consist  in  receiving  and  paying.  The 
Bank  receives  the  money  of  private  persons  in 
the  shape  of  deposits.  Any  person  introduced 
by  respectable  friends  can  open  an  account  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  provided  that  the  conditions 
are  considered  sufficiently  advantageous.  From 
this  moment  the  Bank  renders  every  sort  of  ser- 
vice to  its  customers.  It  sells  and  buys  for  them, 
receives  their  dividends,  makes  their  payments 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  a  word 
guards  their  interest  on  the  same  principle  as  it 
applies  to  the  management  of  the  State  revenues. 
At  every  moment  cheques  drawn  by  depositors 
are  presented  to  the  clerks.  The  chief  duty  of 
the  latter  is  to  examine  the  account  of  each 
customer  in  the  books,  and  to  assure  themselves 
properly,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  that  the 
balance  between  the  deposit  and  the  drawings  is 
not  broken.     As  this  series  of  operations  is  the 
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same  in  all  banks,  I  did  not  stop  to  watch  it; 
but  in  the  same  hall  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
another  division  entirely  devoted  to  the  accounts 
current  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
bankers,  and  this  offers  a  very  peculiar  interest. 

Formerly  the  bankers'  clerks  were  accustomed 
to  meet  in  London  at  a  public-house.  Here, 
while  drinking  a  glass  of  beer,  they  would  open 
their  pocket-books  and,  in  order  to  save  time  and 
trouble,  exchange  cheques  on  the  different  London 
houses.  This  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of 
concentrating  such  transactions,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  bankers  themselves,  in  a  regular  establish- 
ment; and  from  this  idea  sprang  in  1770  the 
Clearing-house.  This  house  stands  in  Lombard 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  a  court,  and  behind  an  in- 
surance- office.  The  interior,  which  is  very  little 
known  even  by  the  English  themselves,  consists  of 
a  large  hall  with  desks,  on  which  are  written  the 
names  of  the  bankers  in  alphabetical  order. 
Hither  every  London  banker  sends  twice  a  day 
one  of  his  clerks  intrusted  with  all  the  bills  and 
drafts  payable  in  London  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  his  clients.  In  a  second,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  tumult,  which  might  be  called 
the  tumult  of  business,  the  securities  have  passed 
from  one  pocket-book  to  another,  and  they  to 
some  extent  annihilate  each  other  in  this  ex- 
change movement.  Thus  in  1839,  a  mass  of 
accounts,  amounting  to  954  millions,  was  settled 
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by  a  total  payment  of  66,47  5£.  in  bank-notes. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  fresh  saving 
of  time  and  money  was  introduced  about  1856 
into  the  Clearing-house  arrangements.  It  was 
decided  by  the  London  bankers  that  in  future  the 
balance  of  all  accounts  between  one  house  and 
another  should  be  closed  every  evening  by  simple 
cheques  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  England.  These 
credit  or  debit  cheques  reach  the  Drawing-office  of 
the  Bank  at  about  3  p.m.,  when  they  are  entered 
in  a  book  to  the  name  of  each  banker.  The  very 
natural  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is  that 
more  than  a  million  may  be  liquidated  in  a  day 
without  a  penny  having  been  paid  in  cash. 
Doing  without  money  while  carrying  on  large 
monetary  transactions  is  the  ideal  to  which  the 
practical  science  of  the  English  tends,  and  in  this 
matter  it  has  realized  wonders.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  clearing 
system,  three  millions  have  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  as  no  longer  wanted. 

We  see  by  this  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  relations  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the 
joint-stock  banks  and  the  other  bankers.  When 
a  draft,  no  matter  of  what  value,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  public  or  private  Drawing-office,  it 
is  at  once  sent  to  the  Bill-office.  This  department 
contains  several  distinct  branches :  a  first  section 
in  which  bills  belonging  to  Bank  customers  or 
the  Bank  itself  are  sorted  and  arranged  so  that 
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there  may  be  no  mistake  about  their  presentation 
when  they  fall  due  ;  next,  the  Bank  Post  Bill- 
office  where  you  can  procure  in  exchange  for  cash 
bills  payable  at  seven  days'  date,  the  Bank  being 
responsible  for  payment,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity ;  and  lastly  the  Discount-office.  In 
France  the  average  of  the  bills  discounted  by 
the  Banque  is  40/.  ;  in  England,  this  average 
varies  between  300/.  and  400/.,  thus  showing  the 
difference  of  credit  between  the  two  nations. 
Any  person  who  carries  on  a  respectable  business 
in  London,  and  who  offers  a  sufficient  security, 
can  open  a  discount  account  with  the  Bank,  if 
recommended  by  one  of  the  directors  or  of  the 
two  governors.  From  this  moment,  he  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  sending  bills  daily  to  the  Bank 
for  discount ;  the  value  or  quality  of  these  bills, 
however,  is  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
committee.  The  rate  of  discount  varies,  and  fol- 
lows the  natural  upward  and  downward  tendency 
which  regulates  all  securities  in  the  market.  It 
has  more  than  once  occurred  that  a  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  the  currency  has  followed  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
large  amount  of  unemployed  capital.  In  this 
case,  as  M.  Forcade  so  well  explained  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  metallic  reserve  and  the  reserve  of 
bills  "  marks  the  rate  of  interest  as  a  watch 
marks  the  hour."     A  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount 
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is  at  the  same  time  supposed  to  act  as  a  check  on 
the  demand  for  money ;  this  check,  it  is  but  right 
to  say,  is  sometimes  powerless  ;  it  may  even  pos- 
sibly have,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  an  effect 
quite  opposite  to  what  was  expected :  the  Bank 
in  that  case  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  its  vast  re- 
sources, feeling  very  certain,  however,  that  on  the 
return  of  public  capital  and  confidence,  the 
balance  will  be  speedily  re-established. 

The  Bill-office,  or  third  division  of  the  banking 
department  has  a  rather  large  body  of  sorters  and 
out-tellers  added  to  the  usual  staff  of  cashiers  and 
book-keepers.  One  of  the  corners  of  the  hall  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  being  the  head-quarters  for 
the  issue  and  payment  of  all  the  Bank  post-bills, 
which  circulate  not  only  in  England,  but  in  India 
and  all  the  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States.  When  we  reflect  that  all  the  financial 
and  commercial  transactions  of  the  kingdom — we 
might  even  say  of  the  whole  world — are  repre- 
sented in  these  three  offices  of  one  department : 
when  we  think  of  the  centripetal  force  which 
sends  money  forth,  and  brings  it  back  to  this 
great  focus  of  commercial  life,  we  are  struck  by  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  banking 
department  is  placed  under  the  management  of 
an  intelligent  and  practical  man,  Mr.  Miller,  who 
is  fond  of  calling  it  "  his  baby,"  because  he  has 
really  developed  with  a  species  of  paternal  affec- 
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tion  the  mind  and  organs  of  this  former  administra- 
tive embryo.  The  accounts  of  the  three  branches, 
the  public  and  private  Drawing-office  and  the  Bill- 
office,  are  subjected  to  the  same  balancing  system. 
This  balance  must  be  struck  before  the  close  of 
each  day  with  a  rigorous  exactness.  If  there  be 
the  slightest  error,  no  clerk  is  allowed  to  rest 
or  leave  his  seat,  till  it  be  discovered,  even  if 
it  be  only  the  difference  of  a  penny.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary to  see  with  what  regularity,  prompti- 
tude, and  silence  this  frightful  mass  of  business 
is  despatched. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  an  admirable  mecha- 
nism, the  chief  wheels  of  which  we  have  seen  at 
work.  In  the  lower  regions  a  strict  division  of 
labour  reigns  with  thoroughly  English  power ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  rise  to  the  higher  spheres, 
we  discover  unity.  The  supreme  direction  of  the 
Bank  resides  in  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor, 
and  Court  of  Directors.  This  court  is  composed 
of  twenty-four  members,  eight  of  whom  annually 
go  out  in  rotation :  their  place  is  filled  up  by 
eight  others  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders who  have  500£.  invested  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  At  least  such  is  the  principle  ;  but  in 
fact  the  Court  of  Directors  draws  up  a  list  of 
names,  which  is  then  submitted  to  the  pure  and 
simple  approval  of  the  shareholders.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system  is  to  break  up  the 
elements  of  a  clique  or  coterie,  in  the  event  of  an 
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attempt  being  made  to  form  one.  Personal  in- 
fluences have  no  time  to  take  root ;  and  as  no  one 
can  say  a  year  beforehand  who  his  successor  will 
be,  the  management  will  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  party,  or  ever  hoist  the  flag  of  any  Utopia. 
The  election  of  the  Governor  and  his  deputy  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Court :  it  is  what  we 
should  call  in  France  an  election  in  the  second 
degree.  Political  considerations  as  well  as  Go- 
vernment influence  are  entirely  banished  from  it ; 
and  the  Governor  himself  is  only  appointed  for  a 
year :  he  may  be  re-elected  the  following  year, 
but  then  the  duration  of  his  magistracy  ends. 
He  represents  the  executive  power  ■  the  legisla- 
tive dwells  in  the  Council.  The  court-room,  in 
which  the  Council  meet  every  Thursday,  is  a 
noble  apartment  built  by  Eobert  Taylor,  with  a 
row  of  lofty  Venetian  windows  looking  south  on 
the  Bank  garden.  Three  large  white  marble  man- 
telpieces, columns  or  pillars  painted  to  imitate  verd- 
antique  j  eight  medallions  fixed  in  the  walls,  and 
representing  the  eight  reigns  that  have  pjf sed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
mahogany  doors  ;  furniture  in  good  style  ;  antique 
arm-chairs  with  leathern  backs ;  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  blue  cloth,  on  which  is  laid  a 
wooden  hammer,  as  the  symbol  of  the  presi- 
dency : — such  is  the  general  appearance  of  this 
court-room,  in  which  the  two  Governors  and 
twenty-four  Directors  of  the  greatest  Bank  in  the 
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world  meet  once  a  week.     All  questions  are  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  Court. 

There  is  another  room,  the  Committee-room, 
in  which  the  daily  affairs  are  managed  by  three 
directors,  who  relieve  each  other  weekly.  Al- 
though only  the  members  of  this  Committee  are 
bound  to  be  present,  many  other  directors  go 
nearly  daily  to  the  establishment  when  not  on 
duty,  and  all  are  sure  of  knowing,  in  one  way  or 
another,  what  is  going  on.  If  it  be  not  absolutely 
by  dinners  that  men  are  governed,  they  are  at 
least  often  collected  round  a  table.  The  present 
governor  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  A.  Latham,  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me,  on  the  road,  one  of  the 
centres  of  attraction  which  collect  most  of  the 
directors  about  mid-day,  whether  they  are  on 
duty  or  not, — it  is  a  private  room,  with  an  excel- 
lent lunch  served  up. 

If  the  Bank  is  very  particular  in  letting  its 
affairs  be  constantly  known  to  the  directors,  it 
does  not  at  all  fear  having  its  situation  judged 
by  the  public.  Believing  that  the  best  form  of 
government  is  that  which  has  its  windows  and 
doors  open,  it  readily  allows  the  light  and  the 
eyes  of  the  curious  to  penetrate  into  its  affairs. 
The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  published 
every  week;  while  the  balance  of  the  Bank  of 
France  is  only  proclaimed  once  a  month.  What 
foreigner,  too,  has  not  been  surprised  at  the  fa- 
cility with  which  access  is  afforded  him  to  the 
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various  offices  in  Threadneedle  Street  ?  What  a 
contrast  does  this  liberty  offer  with  the  mysterious 
and  impenetrable  character  of  the  French  depart- 
ments ! 

The  Bank  of  England  commenced  with  54 
assistants :  it  now  employs  770  clerks, — or,  in- 
cluding the  branches,  928, — to  whom  the  porters, 
&c,  must  be  added.  This  number  will  appear 
small,  if  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  work.  In 
England,  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business ; 
hence  it  is  curious  to  see,  at  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  state  of  the  City.  The  steam-boats 
discharge  swarms  of  passengers  on  the  pier  at 
London  Bridge ;  the  omnibuses  cross  each  other, 
bringing  crowds  of  clerks  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  town.  The  clerks  arrive,  one  after 
the  other,  in  irreproachable  attire;  as  neat,  to 
use  the  English  expression,  as  if  they  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  bandbox.  Their  walk,  more  or 
less  solemn  or  hurried,  is  regulated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  clock,  which  they  do  not  forget  to 
consult  as  they  go  along.  The  Bank  porter, 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  sentry,  displays  on 
the  threshold  his  antique  red  coat,  sumptuously 
trimmed  with  gold.  The  bees  rush  into  the  hive 
by  all  the  entrances.  The  working  day  lasts 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  strictest  discipline  is 
maintained  in  the  offices.  No  one  has  too  much 
to  do ;  but  it  is  insisted  upon  that  it  shall  be 
done  with  the  greatest  precision  and  zeal.     The 
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administrative  system  is  so  complete,  that  it 
at  once  indicates  the  slightest  irregularity  with 
the  exactness  of  an  automatic  instrument.  The 
salaries  amount  to  nearly  240,000/.  a  year;  to 
which  maybe  added  20,000/.  for  pensions  paid  to 
retired  clerks. 

At  3  o'clock  many  of  the  clerks  are  free :  some 
of  them,  however,  return  to  the  Bank  in  the 
evening — not  for  duty,  but  for  their  amusement. 
There  is,  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  building,  a 
large,  handsome  room,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  library.  The  idea  of  this  library  was  origi- 
nally suggested  by  a  governor,  Mr.  Thompson 
Hankey,  who  offered  tl^e  room  and  a  donation  of 
500/.  to  set  the  affair  going.  The  expenses  are 
paid  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  clerks, 
amounting  to  ten  shillings  a  head.  There  are  at 
present  500  members,  representing  a  sum  of  250/. 
a  year.  The  library  possesses  9000  volumes,  but 
is  increased  daily  by  voluntary  gifts.  I  saw  there 
several  rare  and  costly  works.  The  clerks  can 
pass  a  portion  of  the  evening  there.  A  large  fire 
burns  in  the  chimney ;  a  long  table,  covered  with 
a  green  baize,  is  loaded  with  English  and  foreign 
reviews,  while  three  small  tables  are  arranged  in 
the  corners  of  the  room,  with  a  chess-board  and  a 
water  bottle.  They  break  up  at  seven  in  the 
evening.  Many  of  the  clerks  live  in  districts  a 
long  distance  from  the  Bank — others,  indeed, 
even  in  the  country — and  only  visit  the  library 
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to  borrow  volumes.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  covers  to  see  that  they  have  done  honour- 
able service.  One  of  the  heads  said  to  me,  with 
a  laugh,  "  When  you  see,  in  a  railway-carriage,  a 
well-behaved  stranger  with  a  very  greasy  volume 
open  in  his  hands,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a 
Bank  clerk." 

The  clerks  who  live  in  the  environs  of  London, 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis, find  more  than  one  advantage  in  this  system. 
They  effect  a  saving;  for  the  difference  in  the 
travelling  expenses  is  more  than  compensated  by 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  house-rent ; 
and  the  English  railways  also  offer  a  very  large 
reduction  to  season-ticket  holders.  Is  this  the 
sole  consideration  ?  Certainly  not  :  I  would  even 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  but  secondary.  The 
English  find  a  source  of  satisfaction  in  dividing 
the  day  between  their  work  and  their  family. 
When  the  clerk  has  returned  home  to  his  country 
villa,  he  feels  absolutely  emancipated ;  he  belongs 
to  his  wife,  his  children — he  belongs  to  himself.  In 
the  evening,  he  waters  the  flowers  in  his  garden, 
he  cultivates  his  mind  by  reading,  he  adorns  and 
embellishes  his  house — one  of  those  pretty,  ele- 
gant villas,  such  as  can  only  be  met  with  in  the 
villages  of  England.  When  Sunday  arrives,  his 
mind,  entirely  disengaged  from  the  burden  of  busi- 
ness, is  cheered*  by  the  immensity  of  nature,  by  a 
group  of  fair-haired  children,  growing  in  the  open 
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air  and  bright  sunshine,  like  hardy  young  plants, 
and  by  the  duties  of  domestic  life  succeeding  those 
of  public  life.* 

There  are  several  traditions  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  England :  all  the  inhabitants  of  London 
between  1840  and  1850  remember  perfectly  well 
the  lady  in  black.  One  of  the  clerks  was  kind 
enough  to  describe  to  me,  from  memory,  this  some- 
what fantastic  figure.  A  Bank  clerk  had  been 
hanged — it  was  not,  as  can  easily  be  supposed,  for 
his  virtues — he  had  committed  a  forgery,  a  crime  at 
that  day  punished  by  death,  and  stolen  his  sister's 
money.  This  sister,  unable  to  endure  such  a 
blow,  lost  her  reason  through  it.  Under  the  im- 
pulse of  delirium,  she  visited,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  haunted  the  Bank  daily  like  a  shadow, 
in  order  to  find  there  again  traces  of  her  brother 
and  of  her  money.  That  this  brother  had  been 
executed  was  too  painful  an  idea  to  enter  her 
mind.  She  imagined  that  he  had  been  carried 
off*  and  confined  in  some  mysterious  dungeon 
by  the  bankers;  hence  her  daily  rounds  in  a 
building  which,  through  an  association  of  ideas 
peculiar  to  monomania,  represented  to  her  all  that 
she  had  lost  and  all  that  she  still  hoped  to  recover. 
The  mental  condition  of  this  woman  moved  the 

*  Only  three  officers  have  a  right  to  live  in  the  Bank  apartments : 
they  are  the  chief  accountant,  the  chief  cashier,  and  the  secretary. 
The  cashier  and  the  accountant  form,  to  some  «extent,  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  Bank :  they  act  on  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exercise  a  mutual  check. 
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clerks  to  pity  ;  alms  were  given  her,  and  the  shil- 
lings and  half-crowns  only  served  to  ''water  the 
root  of  a  false  idea,"  as  our  mad  doctor  Lenret 
would  have  said.  She  went  regularly  to  the 
Bank,  partly  through  interest,  partly  to  pursue 
the  image  of  her  hallucinations.  She  was  met 
now  and  then  in  her  wanderings,  roaming  like  a 
soul  in  trouble,  dressed  all  in  black,  her  head 
covered  with  a  sort  of  hood,  her  cheeks  daubed 
with  rouge,  her  eyebrows  painted  blue,  and  with 
a  begging  box  in  her  hand.  The  straight  lines 
of  her  dress  and  cloak,  her  eternal  and  peaceful 
walking,  the  twofold  melancholy  attaching  to  a 
family  mourning  and  the  lamentable  absurdities 
of  mental  alienation,  attracted  public  curiosity  to 
the  lady  in  black  for  a  long  time.  One  day  she 
was  missed  at  the  Bank :    she  was  dead. 

My  readers  now  have  an  idea  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  vast  reservoir  whence  gold  and 
silver  spread  through  a  thousand  channels  among 
the  nation,  and  whither  they  return  by  virtue  of 
the  same  law  which  takes  water  from  the  sea  to 
feed  rivers  and  streams,  which  then  return  to  the 
ocean.  There  is  a  fiscal  question:  what  is  the 
amount  of  specie  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  amount 
of  paper-money  is  perfectly  well  known :  in 
January,  185S,  all  the  bank  notes  circulating  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  amounted  to 
about  35,500,000/.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation.     Some 
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estimate  it  at  40  or  50  millions,  others  at  80 
millions:  it  is  probable  that  the  real  amount 
vacillates  between  the  two  extremes.  Such  an 
accumulation  of  specie  is  doubtless  great;  but 
there  is  something  greater  still,  and  that  is  the 
strength  which  has  produced  it,  and  the  mass  of 
labour  it  represents.  Gold,  and  silver  in  the 
shape  of  coin  do  not  constitute — and  the  English 
themselves  recognize  the  fact — the  real  riches  of 
a  country.  These  riches  are  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  is  daily  augmented  by  skilful  agricul- 
ture, in  the  merchandize  which  issues  by  millions 
of  pounds  from  the  factories,  in  the  industrious 
habits  of  the  population,  in  indefatigable  labour, 
and  in  the  development  of  credit  institutions. 
Deprive  a  people  of  a  portion  of  its  specie,  and  it 
will  doubtless  suffer  by  the  catastrophe  ;  but  if  you 
leave  it  its  genius  and  its  liberty,  it  will  in  a 
given  time  repair  its  losses  after  the  manner  of 
Antseus,  who  rose  the  stronger  after  touching  the 
earth.  "  The  people  and  its  industry,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  are  the  real  fortune  of  a  nation,"  and  the 
man  who  said  this  was  William  Paterson,  the  in- 
telligent founder  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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There  is  one  side  on  which  modern  industry 
verges  on  poetry,  and  this  side  is  the  grandeur  of 
the  reality,  often  more  marvellous  itself  than 
fiction.  The  English  railways  offer  this  character  of 
superb  and  gigantic  positivism.  Eobert  Stephenson 
had  calculated  some  time  before  his  death  that 
if  all  the  earth  dug  up  for  the  construction 
of  British  railways  were  transported  to  and 
piled  up  on  the  same  spot,  it  would  raise  heaven- 
wards a  mountain  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
diameter  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  height.  Every 
year  five  or  six  thousand  acres  of  wood  must  be 
cleared  with  the  axe,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
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thousand  tall  trees  are  condemned  to  fall  merely 
to  furnish  the  sleepers  which  connect  and  fix  the 
rails.  Every  moment  four  or  five  tons  of  coal  and 
twenty  or  twenty-two  tons  of  water  vanish  in 
steam  upon  the  iron  roads  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Every  second  a  distance  of  3  J  miles  is 
traversed  and  devoured  by  thousands  of  people 
hurrying  to  their  business  or  pleasure.  Official 
reports  show  in  fact  that  during  1861,  four  mil- 
lion trains,  coming  and  going  in  all  directions, 
went  over  105,141,140  miles  of  railway  ;  out  of 
these  four  million  trains,  1,902,069  passenger 
trains  in  England,  275,825  in  Scotland,  and 
174,445  in  Ireland,  had  conveyed  a  total  of 
173,721,139  passengers,  or  nearly  eight  times  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  The  rest  were 
goods  trains,  which  have  done  away  with  horses, 
and  cattle  and  coal  trains.  Apropos  of  these  stun- 
ning figures,  it  is  natural  to  remember  that  the 
luminous  planet  which  governs  the  whole  of  our 
celestial  system  is  95  millions  of  miles  from  our 
planet,  though  recent  calculations  tend  to  bring  it 
nearer,  so  that  the  English  trains  have  traversed 
in  one  year  a  greater  distance  than  that  which 
separates  us  from  the  sun. 

Are  not  such  results  well  adapted  to  dazzle  and 
confound  the  imagination?  It  is  not,  however, 
to  these  epic  conquests  of  industry,  nor  to  the 
wealth  of  the  British  railway  system  generally, 
that  we  wish  this  time  to  call  our  readers'  atten- 
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tion.  Another  series  of  facts  which  deserves 
notice  is  being  produced  at  this  moment  on  a 
more  limited  stage.  In  the  early  days,  when  the 
discovery  of  steam  was  at  first  applied  to  the 
movement  of  carriages  and  the  means  of  transport, 
this  force  was  solely  regarded  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  towns  and  villages.  "Who 
presaged  at  that  time  that  railways  would  be  able 
to  bestride  large  rivers  encumbered  with  the 
navigation  of  a  vast  commercial  city?  Who 
would  have  said  that  the  locomotive  was  destined 
one  day  to  supplant  the  horse,  not  only  in  the 
open  spots  where  it  enjoys  to  some  extent  its 
liberty  of  action,  but  also  amid  this  network  of 
streets,  these  forests  of  edifices  and  houses,  which 
seemed  to  defy  the  progress  of  railways  ?  Who 
could  have  imagined,  even  in  a  dream,  that  the 
fire  dragon  would  be  so  thoroughly  tamed  as  to 
carry  you  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to 
another,  deposit  you,  as  it  were,  at  your  own 
door,  and  humbly  attend  the  hour  of  your  business 
or  your  visit  ?  Who  would  have  thought,  in  a 
word,  that  trains  were  destined  to  dethrone 
omnibuses,  after  dethroning  stage-coaches  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  problem  which  the  capital  of 
England  is  trying  to  solve. 

On  the  birth  of  railways,  the  English  parlia- 
ment decreed  that  no  locomotive  should  enter  the 
streets  of  London.  The  North- Western  railway 
must  content  itself  with  drawing  its  carriages  up 
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to  the  Chalk  Farm  station  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  pulley.  At  a  later  date,  and  even  after  the 
villages  of  Great  Britain  had  been  connected 
together  by  ribbons  of  iron,  not  one  of  the  great 
lines  had  the  courage  to  penetrate  frankly  into 
the  town  properly  so  called.  It  might  be  said 
that  they  recoiled  with  a  sort  of  respectful  terror 
before  the  heaps  of  buildings  they  would  be 
obliged  to  level.  The  most  difficult  obstacle  to 
surmount  was  the  expense.  Once  they  entered 
the  bills  of  mortality,  the  railways  would  be 
forced  to  cut  their  road  through  houses  which 
would  only  be  given  up  at  fabulous  prices ;  but . 
it  was  above  all  the  factories,  shops,  and  offices, 
that  demanded  enormous  compensation.  One 
fact  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  power  of  this 
obstacle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  a 
very  small  piece  of  ground  was  valued  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  enormous  sum  of  66,000/.  In  face  of 
such  claims,  the  boldest  undertakers  of  railways 
must  satisfy  themselves  with  skirting  the  suburbs 
without  attacking  the  heart  of  the  town  or  the 
great  centres  of  trade.  And  yet  many  considera- 
tions urged  them  day  after  day  to  leave  the  limits 
which  prudence  had  prescribed  to  them. 

For  some  years  past  complaints  had  been  rife 
in  London  about  the  stifling  of  the  circulation. 
Like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ocean,  the  great  tides  of 
population  in  the  streets  of  the  English  metropolis 
are  regulated  by  the  time  and  hour  of  the  day. 
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It  is  not  the  moon,  but  the  pressure  of  business 
that  here  causes  an  overflow  of  men  and  vehicles. 
Who  has  not  stopped  at  times  at  least  ten  minutes 
in  King  William  Street  or  on  London  Bridge 
before  he  was  able  to  cross  the  current  of  vehicles 
that  shakes  the  causeway  ?  I  have  seen  English 
ladies  claim  in  busy  hours  the  assistance  of  a 
policeman  to  find  their  way  between  the  heads  of 
the  horses  that  press  on  and  succeed  each  other 
incessantly.*  For  the  observer  this  crowd  is  a 
spectacle,  and  he  will  not  complain  at  seeing 
defile  before  his  eyes,  in  this  living  stream,  all 
the  ranks  of  society  strangely  confounded — the 
sad  and  hideous  apparitions  of  misery  by  the  side 
of  the  most  splendid  garments,  luxury  draped  in 
silken  rags,  and  the  draymen  with  their  plump 
faces  and  ruddy  complexion  elbowed  by  gaunt 
hunger.     Everybody,  however,  is  not  an  Addison, 

*  Here  again  the  trusted  eloquence  of  figures  will  say  more  than 
any  arguments.  In  ten  years  the  number  of  persons  who  pass  over 
London  Bridge  has  been  increased  in  incredible  proportions.  Here 
is  a  table  which  will  indicate  the  movement  of  the  vehicles  on 
certain  days  at  different  points  of  London  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 
London  Bridge  18,179  per  day,  1841  per  hour 
Cheapside  13,512      ,.    *       1361       „ 

Ludgate  Hill       10,626      „  .         1164       „ 
HolbornHill       10,078       „  1024       „ 

Temple  Bar  9,883       „  1103 

To  this  must  be  added  the  circulation  of  pedestrians.  On  March 
16th,  1859,  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey,  the  City  Police  Commissioner, 
had  London  Bridge  watched  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  counted 
107,074  passers.  There  were  in  addition  60,836  persons  in  the 
vehicles,  the  number  of  which  amounted  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  to  20,444. 
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and  practical  men  accuse  this  block  of  vehicles 
and  these  undulations  of  passers  of  retarding  the 
progress  of  business.  Liberating  the  town  from 
this  excess  of  population  is  the  dream  of  all  the 
English  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
road  system  of  London. 

Who  could  be  more  interested  in  such  a  question 
than  the  undertakers  of  railways?  They  na- 
turally asked  themselves  whether  there  would  not 
be  a  profit  to  them  in  seizing  on  a  great  portion 
of  the  locomotion,  which  is  now  served  by  cabs, 
omnibuses,  and  the  other  modes  of  transport. 
Would  there  not  be,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
advantage  for  the  public  ?  London  is  a  province, 
a  world,  a  city  which  does  not  begin  and  finish 
anywhere.  It  costs  more  time  to  go  in  an  omni- 
bus from  London  Bridge  to  Bayswater  than  to 
travel  from  London  to  Brighton  by  rail.  After 
suppressing,  or  at  any  rate  reducing  distances  in 
the  country,  their  full  weight  was  felt  in  the 
interior  of  large  towns  in  the  connexion  of  one 
quarter  with  the  other.  These  considerations 
were  silently  resolved  in  the  minds  of  engineers 
for  some  time,  and  at  last,  about  two  or  three 
years  back,  the  conquest  of  London  by  steam  was 
decreed.  This  resolution  gave  rise  to  two  per- 
fectly distinct  series  of  operations — the  continua- 
tion within  London  of  the  great  national  and 
even  international  lines,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  metropolitan  railway  on  an  entirely  new  system. 
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Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  old  rail- 
ways which  are  now  being  prolonged  and  brought 
into  the  central  districts. 

At  the  corner  of  London  Bridge,  Surrey  side, 
rises  a  vast  building,  the  London  Bridge  Station, 
where  all  the  great  means  of  communication  with 
Trance  and  the  continent  converge.  Thence  also 
starts  a  huge  trunk,  whose  iron  branches  are 
detached  at  regular  distances,  and  cover  with  a 
thousand  secondary  lines  the  entire  surface  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Hitherto  this  peculiar 
line,  however,  toward  which  so  many  other  lines 
radiate,  has  not  dared  to  advance  into  London 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Borough.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  railway  believed  that  they  had 
already  effected  a  great  deal  by  piercing  a  route 
through  the  houses  of  a  poor  but  industrious 
district.  Any  one  who  travels  from  London 
Bridge  to  New  Cross  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  property  which  had  to  be 
bought  and  destroyed.  The  iron  road,  of  very 
considerable  width,  runs  for  a  long  distance  on 
brick  arches,  from  which  you  notice,  at  a  certain 
depth,  rich  kitchen  gardens,  streets,  and  houses, 
whose  slate  roofs  are  grouped  and  border  both 
sides  of  the  lines,  without  attaining  the  level  of 
the  parapets.  A  still  better  way  of  judging  the 
importance  of  the  works  is  in  visiting  on  foot  the 
part  of  the  town  crossed  by  this  suspended  rail- 
way.     The  old  streets,  which  had  a  natural  com- 
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munication  with  each  other,  are  now  connected 
by  viaducts  and  tunnels. 

After  so  many  sacrifices,  however,  this  railway 
feels  at  the  present  day  the  necessity  of  pushing 
its  pillars  of  Hercules  further  on.  Anxious  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  circulation  of  London,  it  is 
about  to  dash  into  the  heart  of  the  town  at 
Charing  Cross,  crossing  the  river  thrice,  and 
thrusting  branches  out  from  one  bank  to  the 
other.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
populous  districts  situated  in  the  track  of  this 
line,  the  narrow  streets  which  are  entangled  in 
the  Borough  like  a  skein  of  twine,  the  masses  of 
houses  that  press  against  each  other  on  the  south 
side,  will  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  compact  mass 
of  walls  and  masonry  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pierce  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  new 
railway.  In  England  there  is  no  law  of  forced 
expropriation  on  account  of  public  utility  ;  or  at 
least  it  is  in  another  form.  The  constructors  of 
railways  are  hence  obliged  to  obtain  from  each 
householder  for  a  settled  price  the  right  of  pulling 
down  the  buildings  which  stand  in  the  track  of 
the  line.  And  yet  what  enterprise  has  ever  yet 
been  impeded  in  England  by  the  want  of  a  law, 
whose  advantages  or  inconveniences  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  here?  It  is  certain  that  the 
most  gigantic  projects  have  nothing  to  suffer 
from  liberty,  and  are  accomplished  among  the 
English  by  amicable  arrangement,  just  as  well 
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as  they  are  effected  elsewhere  by  disagreeable  con- 
straint. 

The  direction  of  the  line  now  in  process  of 
construction  was  announced  long  beforehand  in 
London  by  ruins  and  demolition.  Generally  the 
buildings  which  stood  in  the  quarters  menaced 
with  destruction  are  not  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
Perhaps  this  very  work  of  demolition  will  be  a 
blessing  for  some  inhabitants  of  London.  The 
cutting  through  will  introduce  air  and  light  into 
impenetrable  masses  of  houses.  It  will  light  up 
lanes  and  alleys  which  resemble  the  unhealthy 
depths  of  a  virgin  and  marshy  forest,  and  it  will 
compel  some  owners  of  adjoining  streets  to  make 
alterations  in  the  houses  they  let  to  the  working 
classes.  I  come  to  this  judgment  from  what  I 
was  told  one  day  by  an  Englishman  owning  a 
house  close  to  the  Blackwall  line.  "  So  long  as 
my  tenement,"  he  said,  "  resembled,  or  nearly  so, 
those  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  kept  up  a  pretty 
good  countenance ;  but  from  the  moment  when, 
through  the  making  of  the  railway,  it  was  exposed 
to  the  broad  daylight,  discovered,  and  watched 
from  top  to  bottom  by  the  trains  that  passed 
every  moment,  it  felt  so  ashamed  of  its  ugly 
looks  that  it  gradually  threatened  to  fall  in,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  pull  it  down  and  build  another 
on  the  same  site.' ' 

Amid  the  scenes  of  demolition  which  the  whole 
length   of  line   offered,   a  great  ruin  was  most 
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noticeable  about  six  months  ago.  I  allude  to 
Hungerford  Market.  It  seemed  as  if  an  earth- 
quake had  passed  that  way,  so  singular  was  the 
appearance  of  the  spot,  with  fragments  of  totter- 
ing walls,  half-exposed  cellars,  remains  of  stairs 
that  no  longer  led  anywhere,  columns  thrown 
down,  and  old  sanctuaries  of  domestic  life  violated 
by  the  pickaxe  of  the  demolishers.  Hungerford 
Market,  opened  in  1833,  succeeded  on  the  same 
site  another  market  built  in  1680  by  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford.  It  was  divided  into  two  wings  or 
side  galleries,  occupied  by  dealers  in  fish,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  In  the  centre  was  a  large 
hall,  to  which  Londoners,  but  more  particularly 
foreigners,  went  to  enjoy  an  ice  or  coffee.  At  the 
present  day  this  market  is  only  a  memory ;  the 
ground  has  been  almost  entirely  cleared,  and 
enormous  building  works  have  succeeded  the 
demolition.  Brick  arches  already  mark  the  spot 
where  the  head  of  the  new  station  will  be  thrust 
out.  In  the  place  of  the  old  market  will  rise  a 
terminus  to  which  the  name  of  Universal  has  al- 
ready been  applied,  because  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
together  there  all  the  great  lines  which  intersect 
London,  or  will  do  so  ere  long.  The  Charing 
Cross  terminus  will  in  this  way  be  the  centre  of 
the  English  railway  system — that  vast  spider's 
web  which  communicates  by  innumerable  threads 
with  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 
I  should  certainly  not  tell  the  truth  were  I  to 
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say  that  these  great  works  of  public  utility  con- 
tribute to  the  embellishment  of  London.  The 
terrible  railways  respect  nothing  in  their  passage. 
They  deprive  an  edifice  of  a  portion  of  its  sym- 
metry by  elbowing  it  j  they  deprive  it,  without 
even  touching  it,  of  the  air,  space,  and  surround- 
ings, which  it  needed  in  order  to  look  well.  These 
great  perpendicular  walls,  these  tunnels,  these  pas- 
sages, these  gloomy  and  damp  arches,  which  com- 
pel humiliated  vehicles  and  pedestrians  to  pass 
through  the  Caudine  forks  of  industry,  these 
wooden  bridges,  these  planks  all  black  with  tar, 
which  brutally  cross  the  streets  on  a  level  with  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  may  all  distress  artists ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Our  age  wishes  to  go  quickly, 
time  is  money,  and  the  English  do  not  hesitate  at 
all  over  the  nature  of  the  means  which  may  lead 
them  to  their  object.  Let  us  then  forgive  these 
new  roads,  which  careless  of  elegance,  and  not 
troubling  themselves  about  what  stands  in  front 
of  them,  run  from  one  point  to  another  with  the 
implacable  resolution  of  a  straight  line. 

Perhaps  these  sacrifices  made  to  the  handsome 
appearance  of  cities  will  find  a  compensation  in 
the  structure  of  the  stations,  the  only  modern 
edifices  on  which  English  architects  have  really 
imprinted  the  genius  of  their  race.  What 
grandeur  there  is  in  these  vast  arches,  which 
seem  to  have  been  bent  by  the  hand  of  giants  ! 
What  boldness  in  the  prodigiously  long  and  wide 
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glass  roofs  that  protect  the  station  !  What  a  feel- 
ing of  strength,  allied  to  a  certain  richness  of 
architecture,  in  these  vestibules  of  colossal  aspect, 
which  might  be  taken  for  the  anteroom  of  a 
Babylonian  palace !  Do  we  not  act  wrongly  in 
restricting  the  idea  of  monuments  to  palaces  and 
churches  through  an  association  of  historic  facts 
whose  influence  it  is  easy  to  explain  ?  Must  not 
architecture  undergo  the  pressure  of  the  times 
like  the  other  arts  ?  Why,  in  an  age  of  industry, 
should  not  termini  and  railway  stations,  though 
in  no  way  allied  with  the  Greek  style  and  the 
phantasies  of  Gothic  art,  express,  by  an  ensemble 
of  characteristic  features,  the  might  of  the  in- 
terests that  transform  men  and  cities  ?  . 

One  of  the  novelties  offered  by  the  system  now 
applied  to  the  locomotion  of  trains  in  London  is 
the  construction  of  railway  bridges  over  the 
Thames.  Crossing  rivers  by  steam  is  not,  I  con- 
fess, an  extraordinary  fact.  During  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  English  have  built  at  home  railway 
bridges  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  some 
of  them  are  masterpieces  of  boldness,  which  have 
made  the  glory  of  more  than  one  engineer.  If 
we  look  at  the  greatness  of  the  difficulty  con- 
quered, the  viaducts  thrown  over  the  Thames  will 
not  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Menai  tubular 
bridge,  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
Stephenson.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the  series 
of  operations  which  now  occupies  us,  is  the  con- 
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.veyance  of  impetuous  locomotives  and  trains  of 
interminable  length,  across  a  wide  and  sullen 
river,  swollen  with  traffic  and  still  sufficiently 
near  its  mouth  to  be  subjected  to  the  fury  of 
hurricanes  and  spring  tides.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  London  bridges  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  foreigners.  Even  at  the 
present  day  no  one  can  pass  in  a  steamer 
under  London  Bridge  without  being  struck  by 
the  boldness  and  noble  curve  of  these  long  stone 
arches,  valiantly  supported  on  a  few  massive  pil- 
lars. Well,  the  triumph  of  material  force  is 
shown  far  more  strikingly  in  the  construction  of 
the  railway  bridges  destined  not  to  carry  vehicles, 
but  trains.  Three  bridges  will  cross  the  Thames, 
to  connect  the  City,  Holborn,  and  Charing  Cross, 
with  the  system  of  railways  in  operation  on  the 
south  side :  of  these  three  viaducts  only  one, 
that  at  Hungerford,  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
works. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  suspension 
bridge  at  Hungerford,  swung  in  1842  by  I.  K. 
Brunei.  It  was  held  up  by  iron  chains,  and  at 
either  end  supported  by  two  brick  turrets  of  a 
rather  original  design.  At  present  this  old  bridge 
has  not  entirely  disappeared,  but  we  may  say  that 
it  has  been  seized,  devoured,  and  absorbed  by 
another  construction  of  a  very  different  form, 
which  has  been  in  a  state  of  development   and 

Y 
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growth  beneath  it  for  months.  The  iron  chains 
have  been  unhooked  and  sent  to  Clifton,  where 
they  will  support  a©otl^filbgi%eoito  ^eLsarae 
model,  a  present  from  one  city  to  the  other.  If 
the  character  of  the  first  Hungerford  Bridge 
was  slightly  pretention,  <f&$kjnQH.  tlbeK  <  isecond 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  formidable  energy  of  resist- 
ance^ -w  Tteibiatteiy  is3^t^^o^tMiI«i>non^out)^rbri 
columns,  a$di  Wtftipftft  t^ilgb[*te(?n#"er[to§fi(j| 
by  monstrous Y^ty^iMi£om&  3Wlq  o£i$g$ffl<& 
must  not  ifexi^e^^i^^Iis^fctfei^fil^pfeli^ 
construction,^  ,^iaMOthea§yttar^fl)it]|e^tprMfe 
works,  we  experience  a  feeling  of  stupor5  and;  as 
it  were,^[}&ugfr%)rf&MM^  of 

man.  The  stern  rudeness  0f  the  forest  of  columns 
and  the  impossing/Miy^  q£  thfrfel¥®M)m£fak{lm& 
monize  however,  very  well  with :  the ,  gloomy  and 
stormy  colour  of  tl^IfiY^evf^teTOn^i^fi^^Til 
recommended  by  other  qualities :  it  is,  in  spite  of 
its  massive  appearance,  the  lightest,  most  solid, 
and  least  expensive  that  has  ever  yet  been  built, 
if  we  regard  the  conditions  and  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  The  vast  pillars  composed  of  enor- 
mous cylinders  of  cast  iron,  added  piece  by  piece, 
and  placed  one  on  the  other  in  the  shape  of  tubes, 
heavily  rest  on  the  clayey  bed  of  the  Thames,  into 
which  they  sink  several  feet.  These  hollow  tubes 
have  been  filled  up  with  brickwork  and  masses  of 
old  iron,  so  as  to  give  them  the  immovable  firm- 
ness of  a  rock.     Such  supports  will,  in  fact,  be 
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«a"b5efet«d)iitoerHlde.8tMa^  r±&ie  load  which  the 
bra%e  fmx&tJBe<}fe|fofefe  fcrf^bferffig'  has  been  esti- 
mated 9%  it&&^g$n.G®t&o§te  J'ftGQ;  tons.  The 
ftilossd/Itia^ti^t#ilt,feit^^h¥isAe  time  a  railway 
bja%e{  JmiM©^hdfwid^hftof^iil  tfoos^existing  in 
flwDol&iiteffl  Hingtt^^airf^ift^si^-'-'for'  foot- 
pbssem^ersf;^h^(^r4b'.lwM^'la^  it^J&&)Ckfcspension 
terdg^|rod^e(i<fchib#^flflHri#ivas4^dffi6e  will  in 
^^Bt^i^<4i|p:^>«^ffi^c^^  -A^x^^fiMikl^  It  was 
difficult  to  prove  more  strikingly  to  what  an  ex- 
tmi^%Mi^c4^tl^<Sn^li^h^^gin^er  defies  the 
fleimn^^Mid'^bs'ttei^sP^OM^ri^,  where  is  thy 
tffetbpf  froqnda  lo  gniteol  £  9on9ri9qx: 
lo  ^hW(^h^Ag^(^m^M^^hu^^l  in  course 
efiWn^tettig^el&ii)Me^^9fifld«itillway  bridge 
flKiih4#9^^[^dn^#  fe>  $j^<m.'$&%he  system  of 
itetn%i«m$feia4iiaifefi,  ife^ips^go'^the  river  as 
&r^®ti&smf^$we^£l®Ml®  Mlway  bridge 
M^li{^llfea^y'icD^^t^rtS§^^ctoria  Terminus 
£&fc©i^1^¥^yifii^4Mf -the  Crystal  Palace 
railway.  The  situation  is  in  itself  picturesque. 
On  the :rf^^*&<£&  little  higher  up  the  river, 
extend  the  gardens  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  in 
summer  form  an  agreeable  mass  of  verdure  :  on 
the  left  is  laid  out  Battersea  Park,  with  all  the 
natural  ornaments  of  a  true  English  pleasaunce. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  open  and  covered  with 
grass,  still  retain  at  this  spot  a  certain  rustic  air. 
The  Thames  itself  is  not  yet  the  dark  and  toil- 
ing river  which  it  will  soon  become  on  penetrating 
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into  the  heart  of  .London/"  W¥M^6#  &Ajd8&B 
to  a  robust   countryman  who,   on  entering  the 
town  where  he  is  m$M  fammtMily  to  work, 
still  retains  a  few  traits  Of  his  rustic  simplicity. 
The  river  opposite  Chelsea  still  remembers  the 
tranquil  banks,  the  rich  pasturage,  the  tall  trees, 
the  herds  of  oxen,  and  "flocks  of  sheep,  of  which  it 
caught  glimpses  after  leaving   its    source;    but 
above  all  it  recals  the  bands  of  white  swans,  which 
it  has  met  since  passing  Richmond,  and  which 
captivated  by  the  sweetness  of  these  enchanted 
banks,    float    bravely    among    the    steamboats. 
The  new  viaduct    does    not    deprive   the   land- 
scape of  any  of  its  poetry ;  on  the  contrary,   it 
adds  a  feeling  which  is  wanting  in  nature,  that 
of  material  force  conquered  by  the  mind.     This 
railway  bridge  is  composed  of  five   symmetrical 
arches,  entirely  constructed  of  iron,  to  which  must 
be  added  on  land  six  brick  arches  on  one  side  and 
four  on  the  other,  forming  altogether  a  length  of 
nearly    a  quarter  of  a  mile.      The  first  time   I 
visited   this  light    and   bold   monument    of  the 
power  of  man,  the  sky  was  clouded,  as  it  is  so 
often   in  London,    though   without   threatening 
rain  ;  large  beams  of  whitish  light  fell  from  a  sun 
concealed  by  the  mist  upon  the  roofs  and  towers 
of  the  town,  which  faded  away  in  the  distance. 
All  at  once  an  engine  dragging  a  chain  of  car- 
riages appeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  blew  out  in  the  air  its  banner  of  smoke.     I 
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watched  it  advancing  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
majestic,  regularity  of  a  force  which  devours 
space.  At  this  moment  a  steamboat, passed  under 
the  same  bridge ;  the  two  jets  of  steam  and  smoke 
were  blended  in  a  paternal  cloud  which,  driven  by 
tjieriwjn4,  ^tpre^tOj ,  tha  \$fyj  bank  the    glorious 

dnf^^oF^F^i/ifto^gbi,  ^^n^London, 
there  stands  another  railway  bridge,  which  will 
MJv^^bfi^M^MWalJ^nii  ar^eruand  Ken- 
f^teftfffi^e^^^^feW^te^  fy#s^  Where 
IferTMF^^IFittrj^ft  npf09Mfca|fe(^iy.  The 
English .  Parliament  is  daily  besieged  by  new 
plan^^g^Qj^igifj-  (11,6^11^^  Ere 

long  thei^u^^^gj^iljy-ajf ,  Ridges  will  equal 
«^TPe^R%sMF^?  $&^&ithe  ordinary  bridges 
ft^ffi£tei^aW$-  {o^Ji^^bFPl°ngations  of  the 
ftWIor^^  tend  to 

JSB^^iSd^bt^ff^ioifoiltel;  first  place  there 
is  a  desire  to  connect  the  provinces  and  foreign 
countries  more  intimately  with  the  British  metro- 
polis. The  traveller  who  starts  from  Paris  will 
no  longer  solely  come;;t©  London  by  train,  but  he 
will  also  indicate  beforehand  the  part  of  London, 
and  so  to  speak,  the  hotel  where  he  intends  to 
put  up.  In  the  event  of  his  selecting  the  Charing 
Cross  Terminus,  a  step  from  the  Haymarket,  he 
will  be  able  to  breakfast  on  the  same  day  in  the 
Palais  Eoyal,  and  spend  the  evening,  if  he  think 
proper,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.      The  other 
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object  which  the  promoters  of  English  railways 
propose  to -attain  is/Mr£Hhfcwfeniiiiffii]i)OitoS profit 
the  circuMiaaF oiBlcfchei s'treet^  i^iiiGkokwio v/  lit Jaap 
been  calculatediiHattihef Gharirjg  iGnroisilTerhikms, 
by  giving  i \  imja^iate  ta®ri38sddbo9iHl lotbeti  a  gueiat 
continental  lines,  will  relieve  the  Strand  and  the 
streets  of  th&  Gitjgdoficri&Hfoii  sail  Ki^^38^^®318 
annually  of  theihkM^ 

them  at  present  fosm  tto^v^stl^al^oi^fWiciBJidge 
or  further.  .eiu^fl  -gahedmufe  *lo  9aoq9i 

The  extensioBr/Iofinthda^faa^Mit^fliii  isSKvay 
system  will  also  iD%r  asetierataa4yMts^&>  t© J itiiasre 
who  resid^oiniJ&siensriBcMs  e«jfitei(k)wnoaiLdiB3%ai 
is  the  great  laboBatotery  HvEqLgkhfcL  p  ^&y&&^>qs 
transformed  there  into  gold;  but  people  live 
there  casolifcfclw  aallhe^  ®^^?^bMMyz3xmb<$w®i$, 
the  lawyers  of  Gray's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
Government?  ^lerteoaif  ffihat£bffl/)ifli<§ig]iij,tligr 
come  ever^scfla^orfwotoiidjori^iwsea^i1  freaaaooUoje 
smokyiatmcrfgittg^^ 

ness  .haaopassea^  flffldlibMteaiiijtctecjfcake  ri^faghrim 
the  countryjjri  JEKfe  ^iiHw#y^hH^^pfi\V(Muil^^if- 
tributed^iasf3»ay>  l^fciippdaecfc  i&qfcMs  gki»gtaa 
double-  phaskjiioaihjsC  lifeiipfiii^  IS^KshMfifcK&it 
howeveuJ  sweetiactfl  ijrfjfiwIeAi  sgrrafiefite^eiiimgs 
may  be  iuvtSEtediMM^tittom9tM  ca^tslltilio^cnrpr 
fresh  ij*&  fen»e«&7ifcfii[besei  i^Matf  Jflcsv^BS/iaJod 
leaves^  i  men,;-  iarid  M^e3&9:n3)G^ 
intend  I  out  tiB^aa$feu^ateoJ\fl^jriko9^£f^prrHie 
pleasures  of  London.     Several  railway  managers 
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have ■■  thoroughly  understood  this  want,  and  have 

established  trains  which  leave   London  at   half- 

^afetlwel^aibiii^iiktoy'fEherfeblefiobstaGle  hitherto 

was  the  distance  that  separated  the  stations  from 

dtka^siteiMlJbheodfch&afes,  adiiwife^s^iaffipbt evening 

^jabnisam&iijsi:^^  to  be  sur- 

mounted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  will 

be  carried  in  a  very  short  time  from  the  districts 

a(^iiSndfflifa^otJhiilt83revaaDB  f&mpj  fkw the   solemn 

repose  of  slumbering  nature. 

Y^v^Eer  nia^riMrieaidyiasleil^urselves ambits  spectacle 

owillf b©J"  afife^dfito  'travellers  fej^cfchese  roads,  or,  to 

iBffeaklmore/^ririctly^.  these  -streets  of  iron  sus- 

gp^deft^abovQ  oih&ip&vM   streets  ?     Will  not  a 

jsiMamkyiew  dfij  (London  allow  us  to  discover  some 

taiffiWf^tosBS{(l)l3EngTish  life  ?     The  wish- expressed 

>loty-  m^uriyrani  English  novelist  is  to  have  the  power 

^WtaMgig)xiheifedbtiBil6;ff  houses  by  some  magical 

9jofeoc«»S'/l  l^sawisjKcfepkiowhere  be  more  easily 

-ac^aiKSdiJthino'knongodiie  English.     In  Italy, 

and  even  in  certain  sorithern   parts   of  France, 

private  life,  as  Avell  as  public  life,  runs  about  the 

isteeeisg  aPdopte  Tteb^^uffet^  ogcsejoice  as  they 

ibffeathaidH^i®  ^jSoaiftb''  Baisonot  necessary  to 

have  lived  long  in  London  to  know  that  it  is 

'fqYiifceoilifferepk)  hereto  English  society,  with  its 

virtues  and  defects,  its  shadows  and  lights,  its 

weakness   and    greatness,   can  fully   hide   itself 

tteneath-the  mystery  of  the  domestic  roof.     The 

veil  which  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  throw  over  the 
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face  of  women,  England  extends  over  the  family 

rangements  of  the  houses,  we  perceive  at  the  first 
glance  that  they  have  been  especially  built  to 
protect  the  penates  from  the  indiscreet  curiosity 
of  strangers!  r  M>  &^gm§f$^vhhthe  Englishman 
does  not  like  neighbours;  that  is  to say, ;  fellow? 
loggers)  i  r ;  <$Jea  ifotmv-a  hQ9&m$elf|  mw*  -*bft  jfmtifci 
podes  in  his  house,  and  does  not  like  to  have 
people  walking  over  his  head.  The  result  is,  that 
all  those  who  have  the  means  take  on  lease  or  buy 
a  house  in  which  they  shut  up  their  household 
g£$&ib  zai&huo  ^nol  jd  9bigni  b9ii9V  9ib  gv/obnfw 
The  physiognomy  of  these  houses,  which  are 
nearly  all  built  on  the  same  model,  indicates  the 
object  which  has  guided  the  architect.  In  certain 
quarters  of  the  town  these  habitations  are  masked 
by  a  front  garden,  which  completely  isolates  them 
ybiirfi  3  j?«£fc&i5  M>£#i&g^idp^t;  u§$aK#iiM>TO3 

over,  they  are  only  separated  from  the  foot  pave- 
ment by  a  railing ;  but  this  railing  is  the  sacred 
limit  which  protects  the  individual  property. 
Behind  this  barrier  there  opens  a  moat  or  trench, 
which  reveals  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  This 
underground  floor,  which  is  beneath  the  level  of 
the  street,  breathes  through  windows  which  are 
most  generally  defended  by  iron  bars.  Here  are 
situated  the  kitchen,  offices,  and  servants'  rooms. 
The  coal  and  other  provisions  are  taken  down  by 
an  independent  flight  of  steps,  which  usually  com- 


municates  with  these  underground  places.  The 
architect  evidently  had  the  intention  of  separating 
the  inferior  services  from  the  other  functions  of 
domestic  life.  A  flight  of  white  steps,  washed 
and  cleaned  every  morning  with  minute  care,  and 
thrown  like  a  drawbridge  across  the  moat  in 
which  are  the  offices,  leads  to  the  front  door  of 
the  master  of  the  house.  From  this  point  there 
is  generally  an  elevation  of  three  storeys.  In 
the  first  are  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  in 
the  second  the  bed-rooms,  and  in  the  third,  or 
under  the  roof,  the  servants'  rooms.  All  the 
windows  are  veiled  inside  by  long  curtains  drawn 
closely  fiogether,  and  only  allowing  at  times  a 
glimpse  between  their  folds  of  a  small  table,  on 
which  lies  a  large  gilt-back  Bible.  I  am  here 
drawing  the  picture  of  what  might  be  called 
bourgeois  houses;  those  of  the  working  classes 
are  built  after  a  slightly  different  pattern ;  but  in 
every  case  they  conceal  much  more  than  else- 
where the  secret  of  their  joys  or  their  wretched- 
fi^seqoiq  htuhbrUmt  ed$  gjootaiq  doiu  ■ 
MwHim  waltong  up<  bheiv&itmbmfiitod  English 
have  up  to  this  time  left  railways  and  trains  out 
30  ftreli  Mcx&titimd  efflkhfrGu&miftbuilt  after  a 
plan  admirably  adapted  to  the  manners  of  the 
country^  opposed  victorious  barriers  to  those  who 
examine  them  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  the 
ftont ;  but  will  the  same  be  the  case  when  they 
are  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  glances  of  the 
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fefts  atfc^ngtfcr^peao-^di^L  jiteic^ab^en^fgMolbddr 
^%^8cfeafc  riei^o'iBkPnM^r  oi^itki .  ae^atfayj^ 
^ipfefeenagKig^aigo  fiJMvertteflJtod  an^eiio  ihfs 

fattFayc%i£9ifefe  #^rl4fttolofe[i«etaBBDe^  thafcsifef 

fi^^tlrife^^^^  unknot 

only  a  few  years  ago  by  travellers  on  theixnuJ^ 
M$  <&fefio^gfetyf$id;^ 

iii^efl^n&Qbp^iiigoth^^i  Mcfch©)  railway 
^abtJeiSo^ouitributM  i^ftcalBn^Ithb'B^entibiiiM 
i^^c^noj^stg'ltlP  Qt^3dlofh^(mmkmdLo^imnQte 
^sifidteMlIaonfloBem  T&ecf  iiWrhajd|>iffi  lEngiisJi 
JdttfQgviikpMimmg&T&hgl  firont  tdbe aaal  toys  (that 
Ml$a%  xArdv&gpnithenQo^iaiji  Meisrttmjslghtoaij; 
«airtej9«r  ^ots7»«ik>(sdaiB^£a^il^sjiBlackfm4dijbyi^ 
qm®ke  ^rfiighi-iriseef  oaiaiiftilj^oaifd  lioillm^nde^iiJby 
i&$bl&|&S>es  .rifoiltlfeifGfa^dc^ 
S$jse^eJb©8t&&&rain  jiasktea  ^iamekpRtysqfc  $bkkla 
pfet  l^lglsbcwysfidjerfefito^ 
$n#io,f  ^bfii J)rj}aia^it«otZ)f  these  iwdMows^eY&uniii 
iteifoo^ifg^fihad  ^bftfets^ieifecKy  offcemj  aeasoifr 
rfrljflc^Dgotfelo    i&ddso^lgn&asil  jb©eta.  rirjetaaiiy 
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-Ijb(MoMslan^]ifcM)itiiii  **rife^q^<&l^$feafei  a&& 

$oraos^ai^fi^{^G^M  ^J^^ftlr^s&a^ciiteafef . 

kn*u&ispltyi^  f^ 

^mfcledni9omddegi^e^e^^ 

kxd?  fiimpe  graced  life  ttow^ttw^^f^h^^at^- 
^tefeiail^  no  giGlfov.eii'  ^d  og£  axss^  W9i  £  ^Ino 

khicii^ne^eddll^flafaidngr  fck^<ixteo^8§e&di$fe 
atoi<Dnis(/t$oe]ies>rfDfexldoifie^i@  (tti^k^ud^fey^ 
xEsifgn9i  ffigkndiiikikf  ipecfff  mattoB^asI8i®fc8M.fetffc 
iHjihe^ja^IisBBEmfet  asoil  Min;sp*o«mfatoaiyQ^^te 
^Doirlgharadter/M  l^tocroamftlJinipeibvMAi  "$M$a£d 
iipi^c^iitdiiaa^ijIIng^H^sScyaisto^eiweto^a  ^rfiM8fr 

jEatgBi  ikh&  littfle JjsoiuiasfefflDfe'^ifknte^lihe^Q .  ^CJ<lfr*ld^& 
jahifoaholcfy  djaaparp&ieil/  scolel&sti;  <xr£rida^s©do4^^IS& 
paffftat^iForjjiiei^ii^^  teteg. 

theses  porffo  lpsfcfoerstgdtsaffiii^  I#iifl&iight|p$iiM& 
jjtiteniion  nfc©dthaGifengiab,o^h^t    ol^olj&g^tyhkt 
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scatters  fire  around,  and  carries  away  everything 
in  its  menacing  progress.  r;cf  noii  wol  £  v/  vjhm 
This  view  of  the  different  quarters  of  London 
seen  from  a  railway  is,  besides,  as  may  be  antici- 
pated, full  of  contrasts.  In  the  richer  suburbs 
the  houses  seek  to  defend  themselves,  by  thick 
curtains  and  jalousies,  against  that  indiscreet 
neighbour,  the  railway/ {■r^ishn&U^ml^mit^ 
that  the  English  trains  often  reminded  me  of 
that  imaginary  animal,  the  creation  of  which  was 
attributed  to  a  disciple  of  Charles  Fourier,  and. 
which  was  intended  to  watch  from  the  street  the 
interior  of  houses,  by  the  help;  of  its  great  height 
and  an  eye  perfidiously-  placed.  Many  a  traveller 
will  exchange  signals  with  his  hand  in  passing  a 
window  he  is  acquainted  with.  The  face  of  a 
young  girl  appears  at  a  window-pane,  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  rolling  thunder,  but 
who  looks  for  a  long  time  with  a  pensive  air 
after  the  departing  train :  you  might  say  that 
her  thoughts  are  going  after  the  flying  smoke. 
It  is  very  curious  to  see,  in  tlxe  upper  floor  of 
some  houses  surrounded  by  gardens,  a  room  which 
the  English  designate  by  the  name  of  the  nursery. 
This  room,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
healthiest  part  of  the  house,  is  the  one  in  which 
the  children  dwell.  Most  usually  the  nursery  is 
the  only  room  in  which  there  are  no  curtains  to 
the  windows :  innocence  has  nothing  to  hide. 
Through  a  precautionary  measure,  easy  of  expla- 
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natioi^dfofe  vwinde^ 

nally  by  a  few  iron  bar^^'i^to^ugfoitbege  bars 
crfoftheJsv^eetesti  I  ;priscntt)'ififi  ifthe  I  Hvbrl'dr,o  i whidB-  is 
guarded*  ai*&s  watched fern**  B^fliutfilJ  ftfcg&tnfe^ 
aikj^8l'itofeg^aoi^iroQ£i{)  of  ^M$ii<fe>  ltea$^can'>fa&i 
(fisMSigiiifebedr  IoOT^HtfcHdirj3^^fcpife^,8a^4sQ# 
tteriyfejiJaiteftsfUy  te«»ii>$aty^^il*feQ^  bliftMa-eiS^^lfea^ 
at  the  window  and  gravely  watch  the  great  bear 
^s^imoJbsimtiiotsitisiniitating  rth&  sound  of  the 
pswfciatgik[otete©i^iol^rkktefBf^t^^^a^  &6# 
tion.  But  what  is  this  house  without  inhabitants, 
tri1Jhi^^^iflftaing9iVitetot  o&  fbh^nkmwdting 
Hhh&wt  Is9^  'Mt)<&j$o&Mfov$  a^#lf%h^9^ 
joiiomki  *nyidWelkfcoi!fl%hcJ8fld|fi.totirhood  who 

thafc  ifcoii;  ^xIHous^iilmu^di^ogl^is^t  npfym 

fl&taiwslk%]ifefcti^^ 

i^#ie]£4$f  M^4ic^,O0wi^^b  tt^^K^toffii^iM^ 

t©  &dfcd*SS<»bift&o^^ 

^itt  then  te  tiMfitepa^s^lacto^^bre#^ri§s,  4*ff 

^^a^Weffitfl^Itaft*itoi-I4t  -Algfofe  4&y&rffiufg& 
factories,  though  so  black,  are  transformed  into  a 
tfttojce  of  light. Jon   &biI   9on90ouni    :  ewolutlw  odd 

What  can  be  seen  in  the  streets  is  even  more 
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in   two    lines,    and  on    some  days,    a   forest    of 
umfarel^ikF)  4^^e^Jde&itty^^(y^id^^|>Ear 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  scene,  in  this  im- 
mense city,  in  which  three  lines  of  roofs,  belfries, 
and  masts  stand  ont  in  vigorous  relief,  one  above 
thev^li!Egdr>iI{Hxec{latf^rf'SU!Cceedffeach^ther,  in  tfto' 
djfeetion  ofi-the  TMames^foirimiies^^aiSidm^^.^iljf: 
a- fire  break  out  ■  the  journey?  act^ires-  ia<  fj^d&svtsfr 
lugubrious  attraction^     I  remember  leaving  Lon- 
don Bridge    station,   more  than  a  year  ago,  at 
eight'  in? •  fee !  jeivmiqgi,  .afc/rfche « [moib^nt^heii" &#& 
wafc'l  devoulring!  feomrdaige^waiekt^se^fdttcatei^  o#  ■ 
the  Surrey  side1, ^oii'theHiwer  «'baiflaT£oH£ b&  r&kfc&p 
itself  had  been  for  an  instant  menaced  by  the 
SQtHa^itnTSie  .fir^o^lllhoiiglDsdalr^Hyidiflas^^i^o 
nmigomgjQmmi&rmTSigemMsih  Abtain&d  fe<thjr^ 

WQQ&fi^sm£ei^  theft  fit©  brigade,  lost  his  life  m>itv 
On  leaving  the  station,  we  passed  through  a 
blood-red  sky;  and  on  our  left  burst  forth  a  tem- 
pest of  flames,  in  which  men  moved  about  like 
shadows.  On  the  houses  bordering  the  railway 
could  be  distinctly  seen  the  reflection  of  the 
Thames  on  fire;  for  the  floods  of  oil, ■•  tar,  and 
burning  pitch,  by  running  into  the  river,  had  to 
some  extent  kindled  it.  The  locomotives,  passing 
with  the  indifference  of  speed  and  subjugated 
force  through  the  scene  of  ruin,  confusion,  and 


c^a^ijs^qtof£li&is®ed[  wto\thhmigkfyfohhilkij^ak> 
illuminate*!  ^i-fl^flaqe&ifl&toa  lebi^diataiice-  bjn 
t|#  ml#i|t  geflj^^jQnnefciyiefifir^fi^  <8oaH  ovri  ni 
'ifiE}*f»fii&iJ^^  daiJjfo'jB&mr 

si^ucl^ditfeico^gfelj^dto,  itookingr^dowjaohoii^ea/  r 

in^Qda  ihoujiaiidi  (Mvasrojb tHi^jpofyaaaie  K^nbrifc^ 

a&(&  tttrpsriftg  /fdadiid}»jvQi7«ntteJba^ 

i^Jist  ^($p  b©w^rirgrb©li;eganM(r  adtak»  entirely ) 

tift^Lli^i^Biia|)lefaibii£)of oanloldiBjytenil  Jfrhichpdflgrl 
hi^ita^flgrjifor  &  1qh|£  time;  through  lapjblMisixsfo 
e@f^o«K>jt^drrfeakei Mioffcb\^n  Jayi  easBBanUvUiaff ierfd^Jo 

m^tlittd'i  ©lipoyAjifeT^mristirttctrottee  ^pAwLy®^ 
"fl^&lvifc  %ev$[&m&&niiJhB.  county,  iBRjrfsefeGjgfe^ali 
o^^knmiiiY^'dBteafiijrodf feo^xft.  oiMitiqq$$im? 

axj&tttJE  wMi?fdM£ulM<^  ^idAdaadBKfT  iftsMTO? 

smn^-owWh  &BegB(yafflowe!d)i*^3ii©itti0§fl»-W9kb  of 
cUflfflffiJitioilTd  ffihttrfeftefciyroseodcftMy.?  Qopted&$ati>as&. 

je$te/[iJElie  first  fw^iMfeof i^iai/^aiifways^whicli 
were  to  pass  over  tide  rosrfs  of  the  houses.  To 
support  these  lines  of  rail,  enormous  works  in 
masonry  would  be  requisite,  which  would  have 
formed  the  streets  of  London  into  a  series  of 
gloomy  and  grand  arcades.  This  plan  has  not 
been  realized,  and  never  will  be  so ;  but  we  can 
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judge  of  the  effect  it  would  produce  by  what  is 
now  going  on  in  certain  parts  on  the  line  formed 
by  the  old  railways.  Does  not  such  a  system,  by 
facilitating  circulation  on  the  one  hand,  offer 
numerous  obstacles  to  it  on  the  other  ?  It  blocks 
the  streets  with  pillars,  obscure  passages,  and 
massive  viaducts.  After  the  plan  of  aerial  rail- 
ways had  been  rejected  as  impracticable,  another 
and  quite"  different  scheme  was  proposed.  In  al- 
luding to  a  fabulous  being,  Indian  mythology 
records  that  undecided  Nature  asked  herself  one 
day,  whether  it  should  fly  or  dive  :  after  due 
reflection,  she  created  a  dragon,  destined  to  fly  in 
'the  interior  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  locomotives  condemned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  to  follow  the  rails  of  an  underground 
line,  which  passes  beneath  the  streets  of  London* 
MMtoiP&t  &kr  iim&P  a^tow  101  8£  Horn  au  v^ri anb 

£     t60flib9    UJ3    79*191    \H%&3     81  JJ988IOn£IO0     8£    \BYf 

8i99nrgii9  08  ?9qviodo'fq  &  °$  9iudoiq  £  to  <9u;hBte 
lo  aiiow  $£3Tg  9ild\  rmwited  89i£  vjifli^l  dadd£te% 
-9M  ed$  W9iv  lo  dnioq  akfj  moirI  .T(iiii^u  ollduq^ 
al£cifi>B  9ili  ni  loissoas  m  a&d  vbv/IMI  nediloqoii 
Bne  paries  abgae  irvi.0  oi  B9ilqq£  8£  9irjd99didoi&  ^o 
isdW  loaauT  89fli£dT  sdb  ai  loteesas  isdi 
aidd  bobhbr  tnoBnoJ[  ai  olldw  $oa  a#d  i9n^i9iot 
aoYi-g  don  asd  odW  S  Bfrow  ed$  lo  i9bnoY/  xldi^i9 
89nr£dT  edi  i9Bnir  ^niaaEq  lo  9ina£9lq  od$  Ifeainiii 
-rgae  9dT  ?  edtidiedboH.  Bus  ^niqquW  n99wded 
traMo  doasirI  9ilt  modw  thawi8.  bxsdaiBal  T99xi 
s 
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iw  yd  eouho'iq  blnovr  dr  fa&fro  9fl^  lo  9^Bif[ 
4  anil  erli'  no  ectaq  nififooo  ni  no  gniog  won 
\d  .metej?,  &  ifor/8  don  geoG  .s^bwIlgi  bio  orfd"  ^d 
■reffto  <feflBff  o/TO  9ili  no  noiMrmro  gtffcfa&Ifofil 
gioold  ^1  S  i9ffio  9x1^  no  Ji  ot  p&iostedo  anoremnn 
has  <88gsae£q  9-woado  pistliq  d$'m  ai99xia  orLt 
-list  Isme  4o  nelq  9ffr  i9ilA     .zhuhrAv  9vi88£m 

T9lftonB   t9ldBOidOi5iqnii   815  j39;fc)9J9T  n99if  b£ff  fc^BW 

4s  nl  .B98oqoiq  auw  9m9ifoa  torellib  ~9Jinp  bass 
Trgoloxfchjm  xwdKKAPT-BR  XSkM  b  o*  -gaibul 
9no  Uag-red  Jb9i8B  siuteft  bsbioobiin  Mi  ^tooasji 

THE    THAMES    TUNNEL — OKIGIN  OF   THE  METROPOLITAN   RAILWAY 

OPENING  OF  THE   WORKS PECULIAR   CONDITIONS   OF   THE 

NEW   LINE — ACCIDENTS — THE    FLEET  SEWER— THE  STREETS 

BLOCKADED    AND    THE    INHABITANTS  PUT   IN    QUARANTINE 

A   FEAST    IN   A    SEWER — AN   UNDERGROUND   BANQUET— LIFE 

OF    ENGLISH     NAVIGATORS WHAT    THEY    ARE    ABROAD  — 

HONOURS  PAID  TO  STEPHENSON — OPENING  OF  THE  LINE. 

bauorgisbau  nj5  to  8lnri  9xIj  wolloi  oj  \Rvmnn. 
There  is  an  affiliation  for  the  enterprises  of  in- 
dustry as  well  as  for  works  Qfe^fe  isfa  %<h$m&i 
way  as  connoisseurs  easily  refer  an  edifice,  a 
statue,  or  a  picture  to  a  prototype,  so  engineers 
establish  family  ties  between  the  great  works  of 
public  utility.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Me- 
tropolitan Eailway  has  an  ancestor  in  the  annals 
of  architecture  as  applied  to  civil  engineering,  and 
that  ancestor  is  the  Thames  Tunnel.  What 
foreigner  has  not,  while  in  London,  visited  this 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Who  has  not  given 
himself  the  pleasure  of  passing  under  the  Thames 
between  Wapping  and  Eotherhithe  ?  The  engi- 
neer Isambard  Brunei,  whom  the  French  claim, 

z 
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and  justly  so,  as  one  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
but  whom  a  long  residence  in  England  had  iden- 
tified/ wijfch)  itoJ^feambterHai^^soprcte  ^ifMttai 
Bitidn  ^t^Bo^osedlJfe^  serve;  ^coinnient5Bdi{hi«  iFttnl- 
wlkk  Sd  L&2[5on  Hheddea  &£&  thentnodei  ofrrapera^ 
tions  wteite  suggested  to  hikx  Iby^n  mo'llnski/  >  th@ 
teredo  mmMis,  whose  manners  he  had  studied,  arid 
which  LinnaBus  called  the  calamity  of  the  seas, 
cdhmitds  marii^ri.j  1  >EoUowingi  the^  e^ftnfple  <©#  trite 
borer,  which  advances  covered  with  a  cylindrical 
sllield, oiling  ddvoursi ;  its  wdy-'  ikk&bgfaothh  +fcat*dei& 
wood^ j  IBciahieio cbnstMcibefinaifi i <monkou& >>fs>bM& 
under  which  one  gang  of  workmen  removed  the 

^orikimiMyvEeakiters  swill  remeihberMhej  ttxsta&lsib 
and  .accidents  which  several  times  arrested  the 
progress  of  these  miners.  At  length,  on  March 
25,  1843,  the  great  undertaking  was  completed, 
i^ijtOi©ip^er(podiqilered;aafliiawareis  gave Va,  paissage 
beneath,  itewateratfioo  the  inhabitants  of;  Ikmdoni 
no&Jrii^iptesq^idayj^ 

object  of  curiosity  much  more  than  a  connecting 
Jiftk  fee^ir^ei^itb^jtwo'ibaiikfeii^  Itdis)dreadit»$£tty 
4fcracr  shafta,;  one;  siiraateid  JinA/Wi-ppiag^tthe.'-dtorfift 
Bothfcrhithe,owh£cb  haty»espiiralr^tai^dases.oxIirii@ 
walls/ atfefe* flQYMfidb v&Mvcmrm', jauBfi  MgfePffldaured 
pictures  represetitaing'  views  taken  in  England  and 
various  parts  ofo^eabGjfo^Iesb  ^On  reaching  the 
bottom, of (0nfeicffltfc^o^M^byiiwliich  the  light 
of  day  descends,  the  visitor  enters  the  dark  part 
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pfoth^'iTraraielr/calM  is^oHijjjfficbtoD caros^atlfcfcbwglbfijfc 
by>btd )HgHt<j(Kf ^gas".  irln'prdperticgttajfc  keradipatntej 
kit  this  ^Qny^mt^stine^jyjaai^isiterf^  ofoer/widsa 

n^oB^jerityloJ^Siinoirfe  tod  inximeodir  no€&nI  ofr  ths 
9idtep!wclfl4fabs^iJbQ(Jjate  he  feiby^te  strangeness 
^fril^fo)aariB^M4ifamtiTMnrfooaliiy7.  ?*iThe>^mnel 
j$r,QGmpfc>isetb  tjwwgkdts!  mtimlfan$k4kMQHedir) 
itf  [jfcwo  •j^pjss^esHlarraoged^  side  jfo^mle  ^iike^he 
barrels  of  a  gun,  but  communicating  with  each 
fAbeij^tdilier^k'fo^  side  passaged/In  fepd/te.bfjtHe 
nR^merou^  showiS) intended  to fenliye&.fcke^arfeness 
by  attracting  the  curious,  tbis  ^ekactolyTTiiiM^l 
remains  a  /very  /unproductive  UHdieds&kiiugi  ^rcgfroMa 
financial  pointiiofj:yiewc  Itc  /is^*Bx6)fco0v^Mfini^hedr. 
The  expense  which  niust  be  added  to  itftet  original 
cost  l4f  tbe  construction  in  makings  a  Icarriagef^roaKJ. 
at  either  end,  /has  hitherto  made  the:  i^h^ihdlde^fe 
recoil.  Never  has  human  effort  perhaps  better 
demonstrated  the  Vanity,  in  certain  cases,  of  works 
the  most  earnest  and  most  worthy  of  admiration. 
Defy  the  elements,  overthrow  the' most  formidable 
obstacles,  begin  and  renew  twenty  times  the 
struggle  against  the  waters;; against  the ;entrail& 
of  the  earthy  against,  night,  and  do  all  ■■:  this  in 
order  to  build  a  bazaar  in  which  children's  toys  are 
sold  and  where  idlers  come  to  fall  into  ecstacies  • 
ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  JUtsio  atoq  zuohsv 
The  idea  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  has  so*ne 
featurfe&;6f  rebemblance  with  the  Thames  Tunnel, 


^dptj^fa  tfee/f-ebjsfct  kts  r^ir/wBiy.^ff(^ 

^&a^%cfe9&  f  &$tef  (^^stre^  ( >rf  bwayf^e-f  s  i  -and 
,?jf|jpl3&  |n}a^)l&rjb^^^^ 

posed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pearson.  About  1854* 
various  plans  were  investigated  and  rejected,  and 
it  was  finally  resolved  to  make  a  railway  through, 
or  to,  speak  more  correctly,  under  i  London,  be- 
^e§^^|^4^f^o#iijSfeFeet  audi  fPaddingkmutnoM 
l)^ffe0'yi6Iolpa^ey  difficulties  inseparaMso/frotfaf 
e#]$3^  ^fert\ip3a  o^n^etialkip^o  dwdtef  femo&fefe^ 
down,  and  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  Company 
was  formed  by  means  of  subscription.  Shortly 
after  the  works  were  commenced.  The  engineer 
was  Mr.  George  Eowke,  and  the  contractor  Mr. 
Jay.  In  the  first  place  shafts  were  dug  at  diffe- 
rent distances,  along  the  whole  of  the  projected 
Uft^-loQSQi^Ciit^'ftyst  I  saw  opened-'ihi  Londte? 
Yfflfo  c^[^a%o^^Kpied[^daedtofe^o^m<^  ibfctfsg 
jfr$)i$9tl^<£rg$^  ^#rtM£niterk^^ 
wjjip  $^sapp$ared  iri  the  hole,  or  came  out  all  black 
wiith,  earth,  did  not  offer  a  very  reassubring  idea  as 
to  the  fate  reserved  for  the  passengers.    However 

^<^ogifo$f  ^e^^af^^egafe  ptakitig  e&cajMwnk 
**flr*  ^^^^a^^^^d*  T>bel§»andlgene5ffa%[ 

proved  favourable  :  it  was  what  the  geologists  call 


erigmefeusj  sted  was!  met  with,  that  natural  enemy 
bfifindeughjund  toofkr/' '  ^S#m&>  f&f  cTiaMbgi&iM r;ti3- 
IiaMe^ftiijati; tiMtv/d^giiag^'fwbttld'^Brfn^  tfo^'li^ht 

hoipjest^wepe-  debeived/fot  'ribtfafel^  tf&mlfrMMe'wSs 
found.  As>€i4expkimtion  mnifet  be^ffer^dtor  eftfe^ft 
thijagt)  the*  jteained  tmw  ihew  Mid'thaf  ffikidiSfoSfti 

Loiadoni >iiahabitedf i by/ fthe-nBonmSJ  #«ft8ftsj-':knia 
M)rman^-/iDiie  thing  i«f)foiftaiHjit»'»ifeeS2P^ 
the-iBoofidai  jcqkis  .which-  wtfcaF  sot^h^  f tfbtf  >  rko  iflftn^ 
fr^icumd  biafcraheifc^rfflii.tlaffto  sbyyttfiipte  ge6T6^ 
^if^riBaeJd4^v^8riiiinflscbii^&'{4f  1 4  tifce^fteii1  fB& 
London  basin  resembled  the  Paris  basin  ;  but  the 

t%£si*f)mB3^ 

<^tfoo^4^neora^(5a^]>df  a^ciepi&^li#k&*     -1^ 

boE%w}ieffdi  rM^rfv/m^^^^leggOfj^^n^t 

eorfsferaal  drcJuiim^m^^abdBt&e^^i^iQfiPof  %fi^ 

tr^y/j&eflMekc^liit^nBA^  ^^bH^P^d 
atobbtbodbateoomd  wdatatt  £#etf  fentlM^^  ## 
sfcra»&e  gnediHmoTindaif  whffli>iiP#a!^kbtoJttdf^W 
developfefl.  .ait-ijw^^gce^^ylife^ak^'th^^e^  6f 
^ybryo^Bd8tpiandcm^b&»"4jh^if  $&fe  d^kBftd  c%ttP 
feraUjtcesib  'gAtem  ^I'^nae'eSsferf  4o  iftcM*^ 

i^Meiu  efe^OiW^/v^j^  lea4w(^^/0iB 
which  it  upbbttt,  brtfe^^ftsWMffflcaitt  S6[ 


Si2  the1  SStfti&i1  !at  :'1Wme. 

m'ck^il&kwj^^m  wife  toefcatetata 

^ffiH^of^^^e^1  rail  way  to  buy  as  little  land  as  it 
g^nia^M^  mk&tf1  also  refrain  from  passing 
irMer'^rte^TO^^;  W  mA&h  Af^ctlm^ensation 

^?whdiS»4«H9**8it«lfltt  tnid&r'tlfe  mteeWtff 
WWii¥^sr&ii  ^gglonieVatibW'df r  taffi%#md 

^xaU^Sfifiei^eiition!'6f^h 

EverySijfeiW 
terWttf4&^  to 

%fe  4JSj^fe  6ff¥nMidiyt^4ts^^rM^cMM^- 

0^fnaTOga¥s.<tf  In  <#»  te  rt^ita* 

s^a^^M?^^ 

bj&life^^ 

WM  MPevef^  feiM^3k^d^PKW^W>Md 

°^affi$  (^^^te(^BF^5§4^fl^njftlB^fb§en 


kti&&teRf$to<$  mm?  W  m^^^^^^r 

-*P^I^^c^^z^a^i9f0^ij^^e^  cloves 
which  has  offered  grq^ternSjfetf  fe^j^ggB^fcfi^ 

~ifeY34e4d%D^^^^ 

xI§fewi«'j^%§t$li>Mi^s  Seacoal  jggft  so  called  in 
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%®hMge  o <dMi»  <  1  .i A&stM ri lalteytiasiodlled  ?3?urn- 
&g&im  Iiaa<^beeause^l#  p^sen^barfess  enough 
to  venture  into  it  found  at  the  end  a  brook,  and 
$$£  thu^^^g^^rfkimbac&.QgiW^  tibie.Hh* 
Fleet  became  a  ditch,  a  drain,  a  species  of  open 
air  sewer,  the  Fleet  ditch.  Filthy  though  it  was* 
this  ditch  had  the  honour  of  being  sung  by  Ben 
Jonson,  Gay,  Pope,  and  Swiftuli  H^om^nyr  cleat 
Streams  do  not  meet  with  such  good  fortune! 
The  filthy  memory  of  this  Fleet  ditch  has  passed 
to  posterity  like  the  historic  vices  and  crimes 
which  are  often  better  preserved  than  good 
actions  in  the  annals  of  poetry. 

Not  only  did  such  a  pestilence  exist  for  centu- 
ries in  the  heart  of  London :  many  a  scene  in 
the  past  English  life  is  connected  with  the  Fleet 
^[itclir » •-< •*  Oft  <  its  road  the  i&irtjf ■  fltttfit  slothfil;^ m 
course  encountered  the  Fleet  prison,  a  celebrated 
'debtors  jail,  which  still  existed  a  few  years  back, 
and  which  Charles  Dickens  has  marvellously 
described  in  "  Pickwick. "■■  At  the  gates  of  this 
prison  stood  men  who  invited  youths  and  maidens 
to  come  in  and  be  married.  The  ceremony  was 
celebrated  inside  the  prison :  it  was  the  Gretna 
Green  of  London.  When  it  was  over,  the  newly- 
married  couple  proceeded  to  a  gin  shop  to  regale 
the  clergyman*  At  the  entrance  of  these  taverns 
was  usually  suspended  a  sign  representing  a 
female  and  a  male  hand  clasped  together' with  the 
inscription,    "Here    marriages   are   performed/' 
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Jfcafifc  Mfi^tain^^ 

ife^BiersHwfeinffiidta^n^  j$#§8 

amouisH  «ci  Mg4irtiyj>jd(t>ntiu4ed;8'i  dlfc M  dsffiftftft  to 

tedi.  rnlk  a%7dase  ifcMterai^  Not 

ikq  fr<txm*^  'afo^I  ^faif& 

p§fy;iriujkpai^ 

part&o^l  inifoptrjof)  ^chomsbi&dls! ;>wfeiie,topgfl& 

J&fcnjay/befetfd  th^lmjc^afatts?o§(fflet^agf&  sa&tajsk 

keKflrial/i  dfoo^edoyeuiigw couplestowhoh  todeeS# 

into  a^di^ra^Bdchi^feaifetfllimo^el  fstialetecEjiese 
abuses  were  at  length  suppressed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  aftecwaqd&:>bji:/aji{  Act  of  Piairliar 
TO&B&  icfcM2£4*oMltte(waiQt\was  growing  niore 
andnsoarB  ^kdt,  :tlwl)rfodio*ifts;  jditoh.  itself,  was 
&$$ir^to  tftm  bM&aa&)  arofrif  ajfeilyKfcltejsilpeirig 
gradually ;  continnedy  at  length  converted  the 
M^9^the<{^irfp^ 

cAo&b¥$jmg^mii£  &gfori&  Jifcdi  cfarifag  Jife^  ai^bthe 
jr  having  been  an  inconvenient  rivulet, 
of  the  most  obstinate  sewers  in  the 
\m  Itel&flJ&o^  Batotiiit^wtQafiifed^araKaged 
s&ve^hossespjaftld  sp^adbonreBcltrlemeighbouring 
rstoffcs.  oi [$mm  JkJiatifckhe^  hd^evfej^ias  iitepf i^ooa 
-yto  jfitriJmgitei^dy/  ihftoitoteabitaiitftodf  l<jLondon 
^fa^ibled  cj&toa^vje^jv^fc^tlftj  aJkpito  thai-dull 

lial^ieii jrte^H3ffei rottg^Sg  aJo^bfiiqdeEgrcttasfejj   ^Ehe 

cd^x^ix^a^ItofotoocP^etbcn^edi  .morfe  i  ithatoi  i&siie 

rferamiaoeiqces'Wi  ib§na*mals  of  ^iime^noJiqiathaii 
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Wild  and  Jack  Sl>eppard,  two  famous  English 
brigands,  it  was*  said,  had  haunted  that  black 
lurHng-placfo  ^Eb^jyorks  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bail  way  met  this  formidable  sewer  thrice.  On 
the  first  two  occasions  it  allowed  itself  to  be 
divided  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  under- 
ground way ;  but  on  the  third,  feeling  no  doubt 
indignant  at  the  liberties  taken  with  it,  the  Fleet 
burst  its  dykes,  and  inundated  a  large  portion  of 
the  railway.  It  was  a  deluge,  a  tempest  of  mud* 
As  the  accident  occurred  on  the  night  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  very; few>  workmen  were  at 
the  scene  of  the  excavations,  and  the  alarm  spread 
through  the  town.  Ancient  superstitions  would 
not  have  failed  to  see  in  this  catastrophe  a  savage 
protest  of  Mother  Nature  against  those  who  had 
violated  herimysjteries  and  sacred  glopj#.  [J/j  10 
oiIi4&/jegards  the  religion  of  nature,  the  A&g&fr' 
Saxon  race  is  the  most  impious  of  all ;  it  in  no 
way  respects  the  gloomy  and  violent  majesty  of 
4h§  ,  ^ps>.,Ji^1ja^0(^e(>jfo,r^^  o£j  tjtfb universe, 
^hi^hnWre^paiji,  d^VfiftQjbonfiiur^i \fcy  t^an^iente 
it  opposes  the  intractable  energy  of  its  will ;  to 
the  resistance  and  revolt  of  matter  it  stoically 
i*^e&ri"xl  4ftA§^i]&9<& jbe  conqu^e^oo  %iA$W 

^i&,;pl«8$^  J^,^^/  «l»d»4ft(^rf. 

^Ijfepfc^ll,  which  had  t&  J&6*e|ti&  IcfljjBISfr- 


forth  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  crafty 
ifa&<ki^fafato&itikaIatitery-of  such'  a1  inei^hbpurl 
»^fe««WtelfedJ"i*  feeat4t?'^v^%,  aM^h^Wadi 
Styx  ^i'SttnddlffpSn^Wtetehed  in  a *'MfoW*titi&, 

■^nft)^  g&eBSaty  to' 'itafeaA*  iii>fttte  ^kiialw^ 
i^feef»^eWrV-tti^'ffflhg^t  Sfckokife  iP#n'd,i  *  which 

%eiflpei^  bll^i&r^oSiM^W^^^^e^^iE^ 
&fei&  ^feogi«rt  Jfeiflggfei>,  ®&m  ^nabled'^fo'is^ 
j«g^4lW^th^iMetg^«tt^a  tarfaftrtnilB&  % 
•ke«wafe»,&p[fefflf  6®stlypv  ^jfef|afei->dat^i>'j0dft8. 

4^do^af^^h^M^^  9inifiK  •rodioM  lb  Jg9:toiq 
Of  aU-4to>%bte^ 

«*fli<Se ^f <  ife  VoflfflP^tfe  te**fe#j6n  $btogtf*BB& 

ISonie^&to 

61$  ^tfhtl#  ii>  o^e^^^e^r^he^^tl&'COiy- 

<££g&gffitiL0&  ^itM'tJghgoin^io^)  #.1fre>  inllinbl^tfi 

^biiJfe^)^|jygr^r  o* *  Se^yt^^t^  of 'tb^  [toWii 

^ftB^fe,  ^k^&^  "%^ngM  M- 

air,  along  the  intercepted  streets  and  roads,  small 
Hrd*8l$L  Wtf^^^fiicMng^Otf'Whfel^^n^  arrived 
tV^b^i|^(l^\^b%9dMfenJ«i^  fliafltofitlastly 
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showed  themselves.  A  noise  of  voices,  hammers, 
and  crowbars,  which  never  stopped  day  or  night, 
^^r^dnni^y  a  peaceful  retreat.  At  regular 
distances  rose  enormous  wooden  constructions 
intended  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  shaft-holes, 
where  buckets  and  iron  chains  brought  up  to  the 
surface  the  earth  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the 
<#[fjjg«<)..  This  earth  had  scarce  left  the  black  holes 
ere  it  was  taken  in  trucks  along  tramways,  and 
then  hurled  down  another  shaft,  with  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  country  along  the  .already  finished  branches 
of  the  underground  railway,^] Ij^hfrwdst  of  all 
%%rolffSQMWrtr^  adjoining*  ^ou^e^li^t^Jlallly 
W'^ok  oil*  iteb  o*  oi'd  Ml-giul  91IT  .vjwola 
A  law  of  all  great  public  works  is  the  sacrifice 

but  who  likes  to  be  the  victim  designated  by  fate 
o^g^l^c^ic^py^  pngn>ee,rg  frdlMfl&MSiiteB 

i?1iW  inv^Wta^Ainflic^cWo^^>  east&qfc&ttesi 

the  palings  removed  or  broken,  the  gravel  trodden 
down,  the  flowers  and  shrubs  sorrowfully  hanging 
their  heads,  the  whiteness  of  the  steps,  of  which 

^Wol  aw^ffil ^^9ffieof°J^to^lW^fe%l 

sallied  by  a  clayey  mud,  and  the  interior  of  the 

rooms  covered  with  dust.  All  this  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  injury  done  to  the  shops  in 
the   streets   obstructed  by  t^g^prj^f^vj^  ^Uch 
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cases  r  ijajtfced'jifitete^  Wa^ly  mdmi%U-&ffl$ik 
W6M  %pebrltiq#fea*81'afidf^«ii«)KflyTO'IA  kW 
Hrit»!'Wai&prea*'thst  \J^mtiimbtW&cqnht$fflft$ 

and  bh^ttpWyMdin^^p.ifed^te^^e^to 

&sspo^>mmhm°lfai,tdmi-,  "^^e^fa&teW 
^hi*(Mfeidfee'd.is^l§^fet5njQ?#dfe,  W  y?e# 
rtiqcfid(ty"tt»  ^JdfeMw'afld.^p^  ^P&M* 

m^oMM^k^-Msmm^m.  bmKH&aban  od*"o 

slowly.  The  English  like  to  defy  the  horMr  or 
lagfaT»teTftiIspots>fey'&  #*tafrOT&£lft  y%iFt4e- 
ceivefi'a!*bte'ftoW'4»Mleiiaifif^M^i"fflevt^h¥ 
^doldc'lekj^fii^i*  flt^Me^y,(a^cSi  i^%$e${ffdOT 
Statiaa,i«fl¥thai  4feo#<aaa  ^  W^tf&jafel? 
tttirie«£il  A%n*fe'weii*  aM  WS^ai^  «f  ffUHJK1 

invibdpto^tfi^o'^M^J^iAfe^^^Wiy 
^Wtf)I-4ll6Y^likyte^ff^'%6e^Wi\^£^|*7 

«^i«e-<Ptfg^di!taJf  *bs  rfepi  «%¥ 

ourselVesi'-AMdet  »i&  tosdm  lsr#  M&  Tm  a8 
g|Sft»Jo<]igh««S'  8ttP  MeM^%rLWaW 

iMgth<>df  s«,  i^gWtfets^  if&raS^ 

dabtly  ^vered'-dispfeyea'  e&ry^orl?  aMesfi- 
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ments.  The  band  of  the  Volunteers  :>  was  per- 
forming martial  airs  and  500  persons  who  had 
come  from  Greenwich  were  indulging  in  the  noisy 
outbursts  of  a  joy  which  was,  scarce  checked  by 
the  strange  character  of  the  scene  of  the  festivity. 
We  were  in  the  great  sewer,  very  recently  con- 
structed, which  is  intended  to  convey  the  impure 
waters  of  London  to  Erith.  I  had  seen  this 
sewer  being  excavated  some  months  previously, 
and  had  crossed  the  road  more  than  once  on  plank 
bridges  thrown  across  the  mouths  of  the  deep 
caverns.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  proposed 
to  meet  underground  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  works  and  offer  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
^fb^er>.tfteej?{)pstructor.  /[[jja/kj  p/iotoo  otfi  ?q 
In  August,  1862,  the  portion  of  the  railway 
^t^§^thr^(c(Jington  an^-^oi^ej^/iS^r^tiTbeing 
finished^  jtfe#i  $qn&#o^6ni9fi  *$I#j  Metropolitan 
Eailway  also  resolved  to  celebrate  this  .event 
by  a  banquet.  On  this  occasion  the  banquetting- 
hall  was,  it  is  true,  still  underground,  if  we  con- 
sult the  street  level,  but  at  any  rate  there  was 
almost  daylight  in  it,  owing  to  an  ingenious 
system  of  lighting.  It  was  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  future  railway.  A  wooden  platform  had 
been  thrown  across  the  station,  and  on  this  plat- 
form the  tables  were  arranged.  A  band  mounted 
on  a  dais  which  concealed  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
tunnels,  enlivened  the  silence  of  this  naturally 
taciturn  spot.     Flags    with   the    arms  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  all  sorts  of  "banners/lined  the  thick 
wall.     Six   hundred   men,  all  employed   on   the 
works,  and  ladies  and  gentle'nieU,  took  their  Seats 
at  the  tables,  which  were    lighted  with  gas  at 
nightfall.     "When  the  appetite1'^' «fe  i^^ue&& 
had  done  honour  to  the  viands,  toasts  were  drunk, 
accompanied    by   the  feftfetf^ife*  hWl^Slfeti^? 
The  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour  amid  outbursts 
of  tumultuous  joy.     These  banquets  haft&4  gMffi 
and  affecting  character  in  England  I'besMefeptfe^jf 
seem  to  draw  more  closely  the  links  of  confidence 
between  the  contractors  and' the  labourers.' 
wmbk[  Met^bmm  r<£ailway>  <  »^^6pft^riffid 
best  workmen  of  England,  'kncf  c6ns^[ueutly,!  bne 
of  the  orators  proudly  adde^;r^tKeC;li&s#0ifrHi{£ 
worl&ft  orfflftp  En^lisiij.  o^iy^M^  fteft^An#£of 
the   moW  ^owerMiy^^Velc^fe^y^ki^o^M'^^f 
labourers,  and  thdir  mann^h^'a  m4^t  ^iffi? 
stamf>.  HiilPoW^My)  Mil^'^^fe^^o^da^Mf 
hairy}' i^^>^^U§Myympm^A^%h^nm^  ^^ 
such  as^we  nnd'^^t<ei^lbett^ihf^l#  tii^tcxr^M  W 
cords.     Their  clothes  have  the  colour  of  the  sand 
and  clay i  tfmy  are  every wfieftF  tM^feij  a^'ife 
some  extent  deff^tfoe^g*buhd  -ttfJ'fefeii  fer 
on  thei*  u\dth<&rM®keh  a^^iffr  ift»5fe^»$fts9iP 
and  villages  <iri'<the .wi&b  ^Wqj^&ffldig&$ 
landiiiwtefef'tlieSr  afe*H*Tte  ^W^k^AflfWay1^ 
feared,  sco  Mfymt^tefc&mp  ^j^M^pM1 
which   repro&nte  them    a§^^rdMM'lkdVeilt'u¥ftf6t 
overthrowing  everything  in  their  passage.    Their 
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conduct,  however,  is  very  far  from  justifying  such 
apprehensions.  They  are  generally  exemplary  in 
their  behaviour  to  the  rustics,  for  do  they  not 
belong  to  the  same  family  ?  Children  of  the  soil, 
the  labourers  cultivate  it  on  the  surface  in  order 
to  nourish  man ;  while  the  navvies  cut  it,  throw  it 
up,  or  pierce  through  mountains  in  order  to  open 
roads  of  communication  for  agricultural  produce. 
It  is  certainly  true,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  that  the  navvies  sometimes  quarrel  and 
fight  among  themselves \  this  doubtless  results 
from  an  excess  of  strength  which  they  feel  the 
necessity  of  exercising  away  from  their  work. 
After  all  they  are  worthy  fellows,  and  very  often 
these  knights  of  the  fist  protect  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  on  their  way.  When  the  outburst  of 
passion  has  passed  away,  they  display  a  generous 
feeling  towards  their  conquered  brethren  and  will 
help  them  when  the  chance  offers. 

At  some  spots,  they  live  for  some  time  in 
cabins  hastily  run  up  with  their  own  hands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works.  Women  accustomed 
to  accompany  them  from  county  to  county  joy- 
ously share  this  rough  mode  of  life.  If  storms 
now  and  then  disturb  the  repose  of  the  domestic 
roof,  they  are  most  frequently  the  fault  of  intem- 
perance. The  navvy  is  not  at  all  saving :  he 
likes  to  spend  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  drink 
his  week's  wage.  This  improvidence  is  connected 
in  him  with  the  feeling  of  his  strength  and  per- 
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sonal   value;  he  knows  that  as  long  as  he  has 
arms,  he  will  find  work  and  means  of  existence. 
It  would  he  difficult  to  induce  him  to  lay  up  his 
money,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  insures  his  life* 
the  only  capital  he  takes  into  account,  and  the 
loss  of  which  might  expose  his  family  to  danger. 
The  English  navvies  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
rough  and  inordinate  patriotism.     They  passion- 
ately love  that  Old  England  whose  grandeur  and 
prosperity  they  aid  by  their  energetic  labours..! 
we  might  almost  say  that  with  them  England  is 
the  world.      I  saw  at  Nivelles  in  Belgium  some 
navvies  who  had  come  to  make  a  local  railway, 
undertaken  by  clever  English  contractors,  Messrs. 
Waring.    These  worthy  labourers  were  all  amaze- 
ment when  they  learnt  that  they  were  no  longer 
under;  the  flagil.pfilGrealj  JBritairfv  ^According  to 
their  notions,  Belgium  must  belong  to  England, 
because  they  were  breaking  up  the  ground  there, 
and  the  Antwerp  coast  was  bathed  by  sajt,  w^ter. 
The   immense    development    of    underground 
railways,  finds  a  wonderful  support  in  England  in 
public  opinion;      The   Englisl^to^  '^f^ffio&MU&J> 
merely  encouraging  engineers,  they  honour;  them. 
In  order  to  be  convinced   of  this,  it   was   only 
necessary  to  see  last  year  the  inauguration  of  the 
monument  erected  to  Bobert  Stephenson  at  jST ew- 
castleL  ^Bihiiftoever  witnessed  a  more  affecting 
ceremony:  it  was  the  festival  of  industry,    the 
triumph  of  labour  and  the  labourers.     The  work- 

2  a 
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conduct,  however,  is  very  far  from  justifying  such 
apprehensions.  They  are  generally  exemplary  in 
their  behaviour  to  the  rustics,  for  do  they  not 
belong  to  the  same  family  ?  Children  of  the  soil, 
the  labourers  cultivate  it  on  the  surface  in  order 
to  nourish  man  ;  while  the  navvies  cut  it,  throw  it 
up,  or  pierce  through  mountains  in  order  to  open 
roads  of  communication  for  agricultural  produce. 
It  is  certainly  true,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  that  the  navvies  sometimes  quarrel  and 
fight  among  themselves  j  this  doubtless  results 
from  an  excess  of  strength  which  they  feel  the 
necessity  of  exercising  away  from  their  work. 
After  all  they  are  worthy  fellows,  and  very  often 
these  knights  of  the  fist  protect  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  on  their  way.  When  the  outburst  of 
passion  has  passed  away,  they  display  a  generous 
feeling  towards  their  conquered  brethren  and  will 
help  them  when  the  chance  offers. 

At  some  spots,  they  live  for  some  time  in 
cabins  hastily  run  up  with  their  own  hands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works.  Women  accustomed 
to  accompany  them  from  county  to  county  joy- 
ously share  this  rough  mode  of  life.  If  storms 
now  and  then  disturb  the  repose  of  the  domestic 
roof,  they  are  most  frequently  the  fault  of  intem- 
perance. The  navvy  is  not  at  all  saving  :  he 
likes  to  spend  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  drink 
his  week's  wage.  This  improvidence  is  connected 
in  him  with  the  feeling  of  his  strength  and  per- 
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sonal  value;  he  knows  that  as  long  as  he  has 
arms,  he  will  find  work  and  means  of  existence. 
It  would  he  difficult  to  induce  him  to  lay  up  his 
money,  hut  it  is  possible  that  he  insures  his  life, 
the  only  capital  he  takes  into  account,  and  the 
loss  of  which  might  expose  his  family  to  danger. 
The  English  navvies  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
rough  and  inordinate  patriotism.  They  passion- 
ately love  that  Old  England  whose  grandeur  and 
prosperity  they  aid  by  their  energetic  labours: 
we  might  almost  say  that  with  them  England  is 
the  world.  I  saw  at  Mvelles  in  Belgium  some 
navvies  who  had  come  to  make  a  local  railway, 
undertaken  by  clever  English  contractors,  Messrs/. 
Waring.  These  worthy  labourers  were  all  amaze- 
ment when  they  learnt  that  they  were  no  longer 
under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain..  According  to 
their  notions, !  Belgium  must  belong;  to -England, 
because  they  were  breaking  up  the  ground  there, 
and  the  Antwerp  coast  was  bathed  by  salt  water. 
The  immense  development  of  underground 
railways  finds  a  wonderful  support  in  England  in 
public  opinion;  The  English  do  better  than 
merely  encouraging  engineers,  they  honour  them. 
In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  see  last  year  the  inauguration  of  the 
monument  erected  to  Eobert  Stephenson  at  New- 
castle. I  had  never  witnessed  a  more  affecting 
ceremony :  it  was  the  festival  of  industry,  the 
triumph  of  labour  and  the  labourers.     The  work- 

2  a 
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men  of  all  the  great  factories  marched  through 
the  streets   with  bands  at  their  head  and  flags 
flying.     In  the  rnidst  of  these  emblems  and  these 
ensigns  valiantly  borne  by  robust  hands,  a  small 
banner  greatly  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  crowd ; 
on  the  folds  of  this  flag,  which  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  pitmen,  could  be  read  these  simple 
words,  "  He  was  one  of  us."    After  having  been  a 
cow-tender  in  his  earliest  youth,  Stephenson  really 
worked  at  a  later  date  in  a  coal-mine.  At  the  base 
of  his   statue,  which  was    uncovered   amid  the 
shouts  of  the  mob,  stand  four  figures,  an  engi- 
neer, a  smith,  a  navvie,  and  a  miner.     It  was  by 
the  assistance  of  these  four  bodies  of  men  that 
Greorge  Stephenson   subjugated   space,    abridged 
distances,  and  defied  the  obstacles  of  nature.  Any 
other  monument  erected  to  military  glory  would 
not   have   affected  me,    especially   in   a   foreign 
country  ;  but  this  one  appealed  to  the  future  and 
to  the  whole  of  humanity,  without  distinction  of 
races  ;  the  conquests  it  celebrated  had  humiliated 
nobody,  had  cost  neither  tears   nor  blood,  and 
tended  to  draw  the  nations  together. 

At  the  moment  when  this  homage  was  ren- 
dered to  a  man  who  best  personifies  in  England 
the  progress  of  railways  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  Metropolitan  Underground  Eailway 
was  approaching  its  completion. 

The  expectations  of  the  public  had  been  several 
times  deceived;  the   line  had   been  commenced 
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three  years  back,  but  various  accidents,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work- 
men in  the  interior  of  the  soil.  At  the  last 
moment,  difficulties  sprung  up  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
signals.  Imagination  can  conceive  what  a  hor- 
rible thing  a  collision  would  be  in  these  tunnels 
where  an  eternal  night  reigns.  The  nature  of 
this  railway  and  the  ideas  involuntarily  attaching 
themselves  to  an  underground  line  were,  after  all, 
not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  unlimited  confidence. 
Hence  we  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  Govern- 
ment  inspector,  Colonel  Yolland,  for  having  in- 
sisted on  the  most  minute  precautions  against  the 
slightest  chance  of  collision.  According  to  his 
orders  electric  indicators  were  added  to  the  dis- 
tance-signals. The  construction  of  the  line  was 
in  other  respects  considered  excellent.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system  is  economy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  whole  expenses  do  not  exceed 
1,300,000£  A  viaduct  covering  the  same  dis- 
tance and  passing  in  the  open  air  through  pro- 
perty and  houses  would  have  cost  four  times  as 
much.  Another  circumstance  which  pleased  me 
still  more,  was,  that  through  all  these  dangerous 
operations,  there  was  not  a  single  loss  of  life  to 
deplore.  At  length,  all  obstacles  being  sur- 
mounted, this  railway,  on  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended that  trains  should  run  on  May  1,  186.2, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  January  9,  1863. 
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Farringdon  Street  Station,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  terminus  of  the  Metropolitan  Kail- 
way,  stands  on  a  road  pierced  through  an  old 
labyrinth  of  lanes  and  houses.  The  condition  of 
the  spot,  though  evidently  temporary,  has  not 
changed  during  the  last  ten  years  j  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  demolished  houses  has  remained 
empty ;  the  waste  ground  surrounded  by  planks 
or  clumsy  palings,  bare  or  covered  with  a  mangy 
grass,  and  overlooked  by  old  buildings,  cracking 
walls  and  remains   of  buildings  which  form  an 
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irregular  line,  offer  a  perfect  image  of  a  desolate 
quarter.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  new  railway 
will  contribute,  let  us  hope,  to  transform  the 
monotonous  and  deplorable  appearance  of  this 
street  without  inhabitants.  The  station  itself,  as 
if  for  the  sake  of  harmonizing  with  the  general 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  built  of  wood  ; 
you  descend  to  it  by  a  double  staircase,  and  you 
then  find  yourself  on  a  platform  which  offers 
nothing  remarkable.  Here  you  find  trains  ready 
to  start  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  carriages 
resemble  in  shape  all  other  carriages,  with  this 
difference  that  they  are  wider,  more  comfortable, 
and  the  inside  is  liberally  lighted  with  gas.  On 
a  black  foggy  day,  an  Englishman  who  entered  a 
carriage  in  which  I  was  seated,  struck  by  the 
brilliancy  of  this  artificial  light,  said  to  me,  "  I 
really  believe  that  in  London  you  must  go  Under- 
ground to  see  clearly."  After  a  while  the  loco- 
motive starts :  she  is  the  name  which  the  English 
engineers  and  stokers  familiarly  give  to  the 
powerful  engine  :  is  it  not  thus  that  poets  desig- 
nate their  beloved?  You  travel  during  a  few 
seconds  in  the  open  air,  for  it  was  found  necessary 
to  let  the  line  breathe  from  distance  to  distance  : 
but  the  train  very  soon  enters  the  first  tunnel. 
Regarded  in  its  entirety,  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way bears  a  striking  resemblance  with  a  serpent 
whose  head  and  tail  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  some  coils  of  which  rise  here  and 
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there,  while  the  whole  great  length  of  the  reptile 
is  plunged  into  the  dark  ground. 

The  traveller  has  scarce  had  time  to  notice  the 
darkness  ere  the  whistle  sounds  shrilly  beneath 
the  gloomy  arches,  and  the  train  stops  at  King's 
Cross  Station.  Here  daylight  re-appears.  The 
light  descends  to  the  railway  through  a  glass 
roof,  which  seems  to  be  at  a  great  elevation,  but 
which  in  reality  is  not  above  the  street  level. 
This  roof  takes  every  shape  which  can  best  aid 
transparency ,:  for  this  purpose  it  is  displayed  at 
one  end  like  an  immense  fan.  The  train  after 
emerging  from  the  darkness  for  a  moment, 
plunges  again  under  ground  to  continue  its  journey. 
Judging  from  the  experience  I  had  acquired  in  the 
tunnels  of  other  railways,  I  expected  to  be  suf- 
focated by  the  steam  or  smoke  in  this  long 
cavernous  vault.  What  was  my  surprise  on  find- 
ing that  this  was  not  at  all  the  case !  The  loco- 
motives of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  have  been 
built  after  a  new  plan.  They  consume  their  own 
smoke  and  steam.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
application  of  this  system  was,  so  I  was  told, 
adapting  the  engines  both  for  tunnel  service  and 
open  air  service. 

As  the  journey  is  continued  under  the  dark 
galleries,  you  begin  to  undergo  the  influence  of 
the  locality.  The  phenomenon  of  night,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  everywhere,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  deprivation  of  light,  appears, 
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however,  under  very  different  aspects,  according 
as  you  observe  it  on  the  surface  or  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  the  former  case,  the  darkest  spots 
are  penetrated  by  the  icy  splendour  of  celestial 
space,  while  in  the  latter  the  crushing  intensity 
of  the  darkness,  the  dampness  of  the  tunnels,  and 
the  earthy  smell  of  the  medium  you  pass  through 
assume  a  ferocious  air.  It  reminds  you  of  shadows 
travelling  in  a  tomb :  with  these  intervals  of  night 
and  light,  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  represents 
even  better  than  any  other  railway,  the  obscura- 
tions and  illuminations  of  the  mind.  Post 
tenebras  spero  lucem,  the  traveller  absorbed  in  the 
flanks  of  the  serpent  Avernus  said  to  himself. 
There  is  this  light,  in  fact,  announcing  itself  in 
an  increasing  and  crepuscular  form.  We  are  at 
Gower  Street  Station. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  best  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  gigantic  mole-work  called  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway.  At  either  end  of  the  sta- 
tion open  two  yawning  caverns  covered  by  an 
enormous  brick  arch,  with  a  roadway  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  lines  of  rails.  Under  one  of  these 
arches  the  engine,  that  force  which  finds  its  way 
under  ground  and  in  the  night,  has  disappeared. 
Another  is  just  arriving :  it  is  at  such  a  moment 
curious  to  approach  the  opposite  tunnel,  in  front 
of  which  a  blue  or  red  light  flashes.  Circles  of 
shadow  fall  through  this  crypt,  gradually  con- 
tracting until  they  are  utterly  lost  in  a  black  and 
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uniform  distance.  If  you  listen  attentively,  you 
at  times  catch  a  dull  and  buzzing  sound,  like  that 
which  children  hear  on  placing  a  marine  shell  to 
their  ear.  This  sound  may  be  produced  by  a 
vehicle  rolling  along  the  pavement  of  the  street, 
but  most  frequently  it  is  the  hollow  echo  of  an 
approaching  locomotive.  You  soon  distinguish 
in  the  darkness  its  flaming  eye,  like  that  of  a 
monstrous  bat.  At  length  the  blood  red  light  is 
reflected  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  stokers  are  designed  with  exag- 
gerated outlines. 

Gower  Street  Station,  like  the  one  at  Baker 
Street  which  succeeds  it,  is  distinguished  by  a 
very  remarkable  system  of  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion. On  either  side  of  the  tunnel  are  fourteen 
windows,  if  we  can  give  such  a  name  to  air  and 
light  shafts.  The  daylight  falls  upon  a  perpen- 
dicular wall,  covered  with  white  varnished  canvas ; 
the  fourteen  windows  receives  this  light,  aug- 
mented by  the  reflection,  and  convey  it  along  a 
canal  also  lined  with  shiny  cloths,  whence  it  is 
precipitated  after  the  fashion  of  a  cataract.  Ex- 
ternally, that  is  to  say  in  the  street,  this  system 
of  respiration  and  lighting  is  represented  by  two 
stone  pavilions  in  a  somewhat  conventional  style, 
which  seem  placed  there  for  ornament,  but  in 
reality  are  air  mouths  with  all  sorts  of  orifices 
and  openings.  In  spite  of  all  these  ingenious 
precautions  and  artifices,  the  light  thus  introduced 
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is  of  a  dead  cold,  and  produces  a  peculiar  effect, 
like  that  of  a  sepulchre.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
there  only  to  remind  us  that  there  are  somewhere 
over  our  heads,  a  sun,  movement,  and  life.  The 
real  sun  of  the  underground  railway  consists  of 
gas  and  coal.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  seem  to  live  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  the  day  star,  which  has  determined  the  form 
and  situation  of  the  monuments,  the  customs,  and 
the  creeds,  while  the  industrious  nations  of  the 
north,  and  before  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  act  to 
some  extent  against  the  sun,  and  in  any  case 
have  liberated  themselves  from  its  influence  by  the 
power  of  the  human  will. 

I  am  greatly  afraid  that  these  images  of  silence 
and  darkness  do  not  give  any  very  agreeable  idea 
of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway.  In  itself  the  line  is 
certainly  melancholy ;  but  the  interior  of  the 
carriages  is  gay.  It  is  very  rare  for  Englishmen  to 
enter  into  conversation  in  a  public  conveyance 
with  persons  they  do  not  know ;  here,  however, 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  the  necessity  of 
cheating  the  night,  and  the  surprise  of  travelling 
under  ground,  easily  break  the  ice  of  the  British 
character.  The  conventional  but  ever  new  theme 
of  the  conquests  of  industry,  furnishes  besides  a 
subject  for  conversations  which  interest  the  na- 
tional self-esteem. 

At  the  present  day  the  Metropolitan  Eailway 
stops  at  Bishop's  Eoad,  but  it  is  evidently  destined 
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applicable  to  the  series  of  facts  we  have  now  in 
view ;  I  mean,  the  difference  between  railways 
and  omnibuses  ;  still  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
substitution  of  one  for  the  other  in  the  streets  of 
London  will  entail  a  large  profit. 

The  vast  change  which  has  been  introduced 
during  the  last  half  century  in  England  into  the 
system  of  artificial  locomotion  has  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  public  prosperity.  Before  the 
age  of  railways  the  Englishman — and  he  allows 
it  himself — was  more  robust  than  active ;  steam 
has  to  some  extent  spurred  his  physical  and  moral 
activity.  The  railway  system,  by  extending  and 
ramifying  daily  in  London,  where  so  many  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  must  stimulate  still  more  the 
business  spirit  and  energy  of  labour.  Here,  even 
more  than  in  other  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  value  of  time  is  appreciated,  and  we  know  that 
the  condition  of  success  is  speed.  "  Steam-engines 
shame  the  slothful  and  the  indolent/ '  a  London 
artizan  exclaimed  at  a  public  meeting  j  "  the  rapid 
locomotives  arouse  the  tortoises  from  their  sleep  ; 
they  teach  us  that  the  world  belongs  to  the  force 
that  acts,  and  strives  to  reach  a  noble  object/' 

What  will  now  become  of  the  omnibuses  and 
public  vehicles  ?  It  is  said  that  an  English 
labourer  of  the  good  old  times,  on  seeing  the  oak 
woods  falling  round  his  village,  asked  one  day,  in 
a  tone  of  prophetic  sadness,  "  How  are  we  to  feed 
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our  pigs  in  future  ?"  The  acorn  trees  have  since 
then  disappeared  from  a  great  extent  of  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain,  and  yet  we  have  the  annual  cattle 
shows  to  teach  us  that  the  pigs  still  enjoy  a  formi- 
dable plumpness  among  the  English.  This  lesson 
must  urge  us  to  he  more  reserved  than  the  rustic 
philosopher  in  expressing  our  fears  and  judgments 
about  the  future.  There  are  doubtless  many 
instances  of  interests  completely  displaced  by  the 
new  conquests  of  industry ;  but  we  have  also 
seen  old  systems  resist  the  shock  of  rival  innova- 
tions, whenever  they  had  a  fair  ground  of  ex- 
istence. Are  the  London  omnibuses  menaced 
with  the  same  fate  which  a  few  years  back  sup- 
pressed the  stage-coaches  on  the  high  roads? 
Nothing  announces  the  fact  as  yet.  The  wants 
of  a  great  city  like  London  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  complicated  to  support  various 
sorts  of  vehicles  simultaneously.  Those  omni- 
buses which  could  not  sustain  competition  on  the 
same  routes  as  the  railways  will  remove  to  other 
parts  of  the  town  into  which  they  have  not  yet 
penetrated,  and  they  will  be  welcome.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  terminus  of  the  Metropolitan 
Eailway  is  besieged  from  morning  till  night  by 
these  old  vehicles,  which  do  not  at  all  appear 
disposed  to  die.  The  omnibuses  have  even  under- 
gone useful  alterations  on  their  side  ;  they  are 
wider,  more  comfortable,  and  more  ornamented 
than  before.     These  old  overthrown  potentates 
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seem  to  be  trying  to  hold  their  own  against 
fortune  by  making  a  noise  and  displaying  light. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  disappear  so  soon ; 
they  will  be  only  obliged  to  increase  their  speed 
and  reduce  their  prices.  In  any  way  the  public 
will  be  the  gainers,  for  rapid  and  cheap  circulation 
are  now  the  general  wish  in  London. 

This  speed  is  not  merely  applied  to  the  trans- 
port of  travellers.  In  1859  a  company  was 
formed,  which  proposed  to  set  up  in  the  town 
pneumatic  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
despatches  and  parcels  with  marvellous  velocity. 
This  company  was  authorized  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  open  the  streets  and  begin  its  under- 
ground operations.  After  a  few  experiments,  it 
resolved  to  lay  a  permanent  tube  thirty  inches 
in  width  between  the  Eastern  terminus  and  North- 
western post-office,  Eversholt  Street.  In  Feb. 
1863  the  inauguration  took  place,  at  which  several 
officials  of  the  Post-Office  were  present.  Thirty 
sacks  of  despatches  were  placed  in  small  trucks  of 
a  singular  shape,  very  like  a  child's  cradle.  A 
vacuum  was  then  formed  in  the  long  chamber, 
and  the  train,  blown  like  a  pea  through  a  tube, 
reached  its  destination  in  a  minute.  It  was 
enough  to  render  steam  jealous.  The  length  of 
this  line  is  at  present  but  small — one-third  of  a 
mile — but  the  success  has  been  so  striking  that 
the  company  is  about  to  open  works  in  Holborn 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  original  line 
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and  attaching  numerous  ramifications  to  it.  It 
might  be,  perhaps,  curious  to  study  the  history  of 
modern  languages  by  the  light  of  industrial 
discoveries.  Certain  expressions,  which  once  on 
a  time  had  a  reason,  as  for  instance  courir  la  posie, 
now  only  possess  a  doubtful  and  superannuated  ; 
meaning.  The  old  mail-coach  crawls,  if  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  locomotive 
itself  only  trots,  when  compared  with  the  service 
already  performed  by  the  atmospheric  agents. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  English  are  seeking 
every  possible  means  to  augment  facilities  of 
communication,  they  have  been  engaged,  and 
especially  during  the  last  few  months,  in  intro- 
ducing a  species  of  unity  into  their  railway  system. 
Elsewhere  people  would  have  begun  with  this  : 
in  England  they  nearly  always  end  with  this. 
An  English  naturalist,  James  Eennie,  has  written 
a  book  to  prove  that  bees  enjoy  self-government. 
If  we  may  believe  him,  in  forming  their  cells,  they 
do  not  act  in  accordance  with  any  preconcerted 
plan,  but  the  personal  initiative  and  free  will  of 
each  working  bee  preside  over  their  operations. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  bees  work ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  English  follow  the  latter 
method  in  all  their  undertakings.  Railway  lines 
were  at  the  outset  made  somewhat  haphazard,  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  different  wants  of  trade, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  These  lines,  more  or 
less  independent  of  each  other,  have  increased  and 
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multiplied  in  a  half  century  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  form  the  most  vast  and  complicated  network  in 
Europe  ;  but,  since  the  circulation  has  been  served 
in  Great  Britain  by  so  many  trunk  lines  and 
branches,  a  new  tendency  is  beginning  to  be 
;  developed  ;  a  desire  is  felt  to  connect  these  organs 
of  motion  together. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  various  plans  have 
been  proposed.     A  good  deal  is  said  about  es- 
tablishing a  special  board,   entrusted   with   the 
.  duty  of  connecting  the  existing  lines  and  those  in 
course  of  construction,  and  making  them  into  a 
whole.     Whatever  the  method  employed  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  order  will  soon  spring  out  of  the 
rich  elements  which  constitute  the  English  rail- 
way system.     There  are  two  ways  of  understand- 
ing centralisation  :  it  may  be  taken  as  the  starting 
point,  but  it  is  equally  possible  to  leave  it  out  of 
sight  at  the  outset,  and  allow  the  initiative  and 
personal  forces  to  act  and  satisfy  local  interests, 
while  awaiting  from  the  very  force  of  things  the 
moment   when    these   various   enterprises   must 
become  naturally  connected  and  organized  into  a 
system.     The   English  have  selected  the  latter 
method,  and  when  I  look  at  what  they  have  been 
doing   during  the   last   few   years,  and  the  ex- 
changes of  productions  which  the  power  of  steam 
motion  has  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  clinging  to  an  error. 
Any  one,  too,  will  see  that  the  railway  terminus, 
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by  drawing  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
must  favour  the  establishment  of  that  system  of 
unity  which  is  now  so  greatly  desired  in  England. 
The  great  works  which  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
turbing London  all  tend  definitely,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  a  practical  object.  The  English  do  not 
gut  old  districts  in  order  to  form  strategic  roads ; 
they  neither  wish  to  stamp  their  capital  with  the 
effigy  of  a  reign,  seduce  eyes  by  an  indolent 
elegance,  nor  expel  workmen  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  drive  useful  trades  to  the  confines. 
What  they  wish  above  all  is  to  open  roads  for 
business.  They  possess  the  talent  of  not  running 
into  debt  for  the  construction  of  these  gigantic 
works  which,  while  facilitating  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  must,  on  the  contrary, 
enrich  each  with  the  wealth  of  all.  Will  these 
operations  contribute  in  a  certain  manner  to  the 
comfort  of  the  most  numerous  class  ?  I  will 
answer  boldly  in  the  affirmative.  If  I  except 
extreme  poverty,  which,  I  confess,  profits  very 
little  by  all  these  changes,  the  mass  gather  daily 
the  fruit  of  the  immense  sacrifices  sown  on  the 
field  of  industry.  The  inhabitant  of  London  has 
already  at  his  orders  more  railways  than  exist  in 
any  capital  of  the  world,  and  he  commands  a  net- 
work of  electric  wires  ever  ready  to  transmit  his 
messages  and  wishes  from  one  place  to  another 
for  a  few  pence.  To  several  railway  stations 
drinking  fountains  are  attached,  which  pour  out 
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for  him  gratis  the  purest  and  freshest  water. 
All  along  the  line  he  can  purchase  for  a  trifle 
newspapers,  in  which  men  dare  to  say  everything. 
Even  with  a  light  purse  he  is  in  reality  richer  than 
a  satrap  of  Asia  or  a  nabob  of  India,  for  true 
wealth  consists  in  the  development  of  the  means 
of  action. 

Heaven  guard  me,  however,  from  attaching  to 
these  material  advantages  a  greater  value  than  is 
due  to  them.  All  this  would  be  nothing,  or  a 
mere  trifle,  without  that  moral  force  of  the 
English  which  watches,  controls,  and  even  directs 
the  Government  when  it  is  required.  It  is  from 
this  liberty  before  all  that  Great  Britain  draws,  as 
from  a  prolific  source,  the  necessary  vigour  to 
augment  the  value  of  time,  and  to  overthrow  the 
material  barriers  that  divide  its  interests.  Its 
vast  undertakings  are  nothing  to  the  State,  and 
are  connected  with  no  official  scheme ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  proclaim  and  strengthen  day  by 
day  the  great  principle  of  English  civilization — 
self-reliance. 

A  free  people  so  powerfully  attached  to  busi- 
ness required  to  become  rich  in  order  to  extend 
its  influence  over  the  world.  My  readers,  I 
trust,  are  now  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
power  of  this  wealth. 
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